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CLASS III. CONTINUED. 



: CHAPTER I. ^ 

The Hijiory of England. 

1 HE advantages, trhich refult from an acquaint- 
ance with the hiftoiy of our own country, are too 
obvious to require many previous obfervations. 
Such knowledge is of the greateft importance to 
all thofe who take an a^ive part in the public fer- 
vice, either as officers of the^tnrny or navy, ma- 
giftrates; or members pf parliament. And to per- 
fons of all other defcriptions it is equally agreeably 
if not equally neceffary ; becaufe, as every Engliih- 
man finds a peculiar grati^cation in deciding upon 
the propriety of political meafures, and eftimating 
the merits of thofe who direft the helm of govern- 
ment ; he cannot form corred opinions, by advert- 
ing to the plans which have for ages been purfued, 
as conducive to the beft intereftsof the nation, or 
hy contemplating the caufes of national difgrace or 
glory, if he neglei^ to lay the foundation, upon 
which fuch corfeS opiniotis can alone be built 

The love of our country naturally awakens in u^ 

^•a/piritof curiofity to inquire into the oondu&of 

VOL. II. B <mr 
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9 DISTORT OF EKGLANJX 

our anoeftors, and to leara the memorable events 
of their hiftory : and this is certeinly a far more 
urgent motive, than any which ufually prompts us 
to the purfuit of other hiftorical refearches. No- 
thing that happened to our forefathers can be a 
matter of indifference to us. It is natural to in* 
dulge the mixed emotions of veneration and efleem 
for them ; and our regard is not founded upon 
blind partiality, but refults from the moflfleady 
and rational attachment We are their defcenr 
dants, we reap the fruits of their public and private 
labours, and we not only ibare the inh^itance pf 
^heir property, but derive reputation f^ota theif 
xioble adions. A Kuflfian or a Turl^ nmy have a 
ftrong predileflion for his country, and entertain a 
profound veneration for his anceftprs: but, defltir 
tute as he fiiid s l iimfelf-uaf an equal Ibare of the 
blefTings which refult from fecurity, liberty, and 
iinpartial la,ws, he can never feel the fame generous 
and pure patriotifm, which^glows in the breafl of a 
JJriton. 

If ijifi Englifhrnariy /aid the great Frederic <if 
^ruffia^ has na knmledge of tfiq/e kings that JilUd 
th^ throne of Perjia; if his memory is embarrqffed 
mth that tt^nite number of popes that ruled the 
i^urcK ^^ ^^« ready to excufe him : but wefraU 
Jumily have, the fam^indulgencefor himy. if he is 
Jirav^er tQ the origin ofparliamentSf to the ci^oms 
of his country y and to the different lines of kings 
who^hmerdgned in England\ 

-r-" ••JMtpRobrs of theHbiifc<)f Bran(fcnb«i:^/ - ' 

2 .. . In 
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Iti^tife eventful pages of her hiflory, England 
prefents fotne of the moft interefling fcenes thki 
the atinali of the world can produce. In this 
country Kbiert]^ ha^ maintained frequfent and bloody 
conflii^ with delpdtiffli ; fometim6s ilie has funfc 
oppreffed under the chains of tyrants, and fome- 
times reared her head in triumph. Here Charlei 
the firft brought^ in defiance of alljuftice, to the 
(fcafFold, and James the fecond compelled by the 
Toice of his injured people to abdicate his throtte, 
have given awful lefibns to the fovercigns of theJ 
world. Here kings and fubje6te, after engaging ia 
the warmeft oppofition of intetefts, have made 
mutual cohceffions ; and the prerogative of the on^ 
and the privileges of the other, have been fixed 
npon the folid bafis of the general good. In the 
ttifdft of dvil cbmmotibna, as Wellas in the inter- 
vals of tranqurllily, Sciettce, Genius, and Arts have 
floutifhed, and advanced the national character 
above that of the neighbouring ftates. For this is 
the country of men defervedly renowned for their 
talents, learning, and difcoveries in the various 
branches of art and fcience; to whom future gene- 
rations will bow with refped and veneration, as to 
their guides and inftruftors. In this ifland Shake-^ 
^eare and Milton difplayed their vaft powers of 
orfgiti^l genius, Locke developed the faculties of 
the mind, and Newton explained and illufhated 
the laws of nature. Here were trained thofe ad* 
venturous Navigators, who have conveyed the 
Britiih flag to the extremities of the glebe, added 
new dominions to their native la^ extended tlii 

B| * jangc 
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♦ HISTORT OF ZyTGtAlftf: 

rftiige of nautical fcience, and fpread the bfeffln^ 
of civilization among the moft remote peoples 
Here mankind at large may contemplate a Cow- 
sTiTUTiON, which is propitious to the highdl ad- 
vancement of the moral and intelleftual powers of 
man, which enfures perfonal fafety, maintains per- 
fonal dignity* and combines the public and private 
advantages of all other governments ^ 

'. ■ . . • -* ^ 

This cotiftitution, which has fo powerful andfo 
happy an influence upon the charafter, fcntiments, 
and profperity of tlie Britifh nation^ arofe from the 
confli6l of difcordant interefts, and was melioraited 
by the wifdom of the moft fagacious and enlight^ 
fcned legiflators. 

Referving a more exsnft-inquiry into the regular 
train of events for future ftudres, let us at prefent 
confine our attention to a fliort view of fhoib 
memorable reigns, during which the principies of 
the prefent conftitution were developed, and thofe 
luzvs wtvt enafted which form its fupport. 

* By the Conftitution is to be nnderftood, *' that colleftion of 
I^ws,, eftablifhments, and cuftcms, derived from certain principles 
of expediency and juflice, and dire^^ to certain obj^fts of 
pdblic utility, accbrcfing to whifih the nigjoxity 6f the Britiih 
people hai^e sfgreed to be.gove^ied/' ,. CJr,,acoQrding to a more 
popular mode of definition, it is ** the legiflative and executive 
government of Great Britain, confiding of the King, the Houfe 
of Peers, and the Houfe of Cbnnnons, as eftabliftied at the. 
Revolotion, and as their privileges have been explained by fub- 
fequcnt ads ^f parliament/' 

From 
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ifiLgTaRY 0F tUGUiHD. 5 

:FfOnvtlie-^ft and gloomy forefts of Germany, 
H^ngift and Horfa, attended by their warlike f^fd- 
lowers, brought into Britain new arts of war, and 
new inftitutions of civil policy *• IVom the obvious 
tendency of the Saxon inftitutions to eftablifh pub- 
lic order and private comfort, they found a welcome, 
reception among fuch Britons as were timid and 
docile ; while thbfe who were of a ferocious temper,.' 
and fpumed the tyranny of foreign power, fled to 
the ifiQCCi^t^le mo&ntains of Wales, and there en- 
jo3^ed their original independence. 

As &r us we are able to difcem the impevfe^ 
tracesof Saxon cuftoms and eilabliihments, by tho 
dim light of Rpinan and Englifli hiftory, we ar^ 
ftruck with their mildnefe, equity, and wifdom^ 
lliedefoent of the crown wa*^ hereditary, the fub- 
ordinate roagiftrates were elefted by the people, 
^priar puniflinients were rarely infli£ted for the 
firft offence^ and their lands were bequeathed equally 
to all the fons, without any regard to primogeni- 
ture. In the fVittena Gemote, or aifembly of the 
Wife Men, confifting of the fuperior Clergy and 
Noblemen, all buiinefs for the fefvice of the public 
was tranfafted, and all laws were paffed. For the 
origia of this affembly, we muft have recourse to 
remote antiquity ; as fimilar meetings conftituted 
indeed in a rude and imperfect manner/ were QOSk^ 

* ■ ' • A.I>. 450. 

B 3 vtfned 
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9 mSTORY OF ZlXOLAl^fh 

yened among the ancient Germans from t^e earlieft 
times*. 

" Alfred, fumamed the Great, derived that illuf- 
trlous tide from the excroife of every quality^ 
which adorned the icholar, the warrior, thepatriot, 
and the legiilaton After chafing the Dani^ plun^ 
derers from his fhores, he directed bis attention to 
the internal regulation of his king^m*, iH^di- 
gefied the difcordant laws of the heptarchy into 
one confident code, adopted a uniiform plan of 
government, and made every one of his fubje6ls, 
without legard to rank or fortune, refpcMjfiWB to 
his imrnMiate friperior for his own condu^ and 
that of his neighbour. For the ^?e^ d^cifioipi of 
all civil and criminal oaufe$,^e dl$l>lif^ QP^rti^ 
of juflice m tho-rarioiis diftri^ts, int which com- 
plaints arole. Of all his inftitution^, the fpoft re^ 
markable and the moft Celebrated was th^ TViai bjf 
Jury, Too much praife cannot be beflowed upon 
him for eioempting hi& acculed ful^e^ ^om the 
arbitrary fbntence of a judge, and leaving tho de^ 
termimitton of their guilt or innocence to a ^oimcil 
of their equals, too niima*Qt|& to be influenced by 

* Tot the tncide, in which the Wittena-gcmotc was conf^itnted, 
fee Brady's Intro4vAion to the Hiftory of En^gland, p. 7, 8, 4pc. 
^•r nn aceeunt of ^he anoimt '^manay the m4er 19 lefctM t# 
Home, vol. i. p. 198; Modern Europe, vol. i^ p. 581 an4 
Taot'os de Moribus Germaporuin, c. 7. 

« A, l>.-87a, . . - ,- 

jnerpenary 
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admit no doubts as to the juftice of their decisions V 

The precij^tate cooduS; of ^Harold, in riiking hi» 
crown upon, the iflue of a fingle battle^ gave t^ 
IVlUiam of Normandy the kipgdom of England % 
The Conqueror overturned, at once the whole fabrio 
of the Saxon laws> and ^reft^d the feu4al fy&tm 
upon its ruins« 

A proper acquaintance with ^his, ex^iraordi^a];^* 
inftitutionji whidi was at tl^at time common in 4^ 
the countries upon the continent (^Europ^ con- 
gees materially to illuilrate the hiiiory of tho$s 
times, and to e^^pla^n t^e ancient ten,ure of 4and(ed 
property, ^pr a^ paj^ticular accpuntpf it wcrefer 
to our biftory o^j»odern Earppe^ -, 

. Thf fird pf the Npriqan tyrants not osily broke 
the line of hereditary fucceffion tp the crqwn of 
Clngland, but r^oced the pepple to the mpi^ al^elft 
flavery, The oonfifcations of the Saxon ellat^ 
and the general diftre^ of their proprietors, plainly 
indicated his pioficy ^nd rapacity. All (helwdi of 
the natives w^re either feized for the kin^ or gi veo 
.to his. favourites ; large tra£U formerly cultivated 
by the induflrious Saxons were abandoned to ^the 
Of ig^l wildnef$ of nature ; and even wIk^ cqutI* 

t- ■ . • . . . - . : 

' The detail of his eventful aod glprioas reign it written witb 
peculiar fpirit and elegance by Hunie^ vol. i* p* j6» : 
« A»Dt 1066. 

B 4 ties 
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9 vinaxt t>r timtjasiv: 

twi ifere converted intoforefts atid wallcs, to affbrd* 
^nrujiboup.ded fcopc to his paffion for the chafe. 
TbfjTevecity of th^ foreft laws fuflSciently marks 
th^ felfiflinefe of his -diverfions, and the cruehy 06 
Ili^.t^m()er/ The life of an animal was valued at a 
higher rp-te Aan that of a man ; and this uncon* 
troHed . and . deftrufti ve ambition was extended to 
the fowls of the air, and the beads of the field. 

With. the Norman language, which was adopted' 
ih the fervtces of the Church, as well as in the' 
QOuits of juftice, were introduced the Norman lavrs. • 
The ancient Trial by Jury was exchanged for the 
!»eerta.ip and unjuft decifion by fingle combat.^ 
The extinfiion of all fires at the mdanchaly found 
cf Bh*^€urfew was a ftriking emblem of the extinc* 
tipu of liberty. The* nation groaned, under every 
diilre&. that an obdurate and politic conqueror 
could inflift ; and their chains were fo fir^^lyri- 
vitted, as to require a degree of energy and un^nt^ 
njity to break them, which the timid and oppreflM 
Saxons had not fuffieientreiyution to exert. 

In the following reigns of the Nonnan tyrants - 
the fame hardihips were endured with little allevia- 
tion. The people ftill continued to have no re- , 
fouxce againft the execution of the mod fanguipary 
laws. • The exorbitant power of the king, and its 
frequent abufes, at length roufed a fpirit of oppofi- 
tion, which was at once determined and irrefiftible. 
But as bis feudal demefnes were large, and his in- 
flueiic^ f^(»dp4 ovcf a ^e^t janmber of va(l2U?, \ 

•!;,;/ they 
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iSxcf^ did ]^ot think themfclves fuflteietltly* fbi^ftkt? 
dable taoppofe his authority; without feciiring th^ 
cc^operation of the other poflVffbrs of land. They 
therefore held out to the xommons the moft ad- 
vantageous inducements, by pronriiing to ftipulatc 
with the king for a redrefs of all public grievances/ 
and an augmentation of their common privileges. *' 

In Runny Mead the great foundation of Englifh 
Kherty was* laid-*, ' There the relui^ant and per- 
fidious John, after having repeatedly dtfregarded* 
their: former folicitations, was compelled to Hgtf 
Magna Charta, and the Charta it)r. •rtiai 
FojiEST*. The arm of force and terror, A^itctr hfei' 
triumphant barons held over his head, wasT-ftrengA-i-' 
cned by the claims of juftlce. It is true indc^;* 
that as they held their eftatcs by the fcudil tenurtf^" 
they were obtrged^ to fubmit to the coiiditioas he^ 
impofed,' ' ^nd to obey^the mandates* of ati arbitrary - 
chiefbin. But as aU the kiftgs from^the conqueff'' 
had folemnly fwom at the^ eoronatioh^o r6^tii^: 
the laws of* Edward the Cotift^r, and had: uiii*< 
formly violated their engagements, the barons con* 

••" • ^ -■ '•" * ' f' i1 

^ A.T>, i2\^ Carte, vol. i. p. 851. ,, -; ^,'^ 

* He murdered his nej^ew Arthur with \\\& own hands, *Sce 
Carte, vol. i. p. 796. I have heard Mr. Tho. Wartoh fay— ; 
*' You may read' Hume for his elegance ;" but Carte \i thS Mf-'* 
torkn for fa^s." My careful pernfal of his elabpra:te work hu ^ 
fully confirmed the truth of this obfervation: anH I think hioi ** 
an hiftorian particularly well adapted to the pief^t times of po« ^ 
liticai novelties; as he is an intelligent and zealous advo^itt^ 
for the rights of kings, as well as fubje^ls; andimaUta^iii'Q[nm^ 
alldttafio&s the lionoiir^tid )»gtfiiy tf die'Ol^^itfl^Mrttf;^- ^v 

ceived 
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|0 aiSTORT OF ENOLAKB. 

^eivfed tiiemfel v€s juftifiable^ wbea their, partizims 
and adherents were fufBciently ilrong and numer* 
ouS)' in demanding from John, by the power of the 
fword^ the full execution of his promife. 

Tlie^abjefit and fervile ftate of the people pre- 
vious to this auipicious event is fufficiently evident, 
from confidering^the immunities granted by Magna 
Charta, and the Charter of the Foreft. The barons 
vindicated more of their rights than merely con- 
^iied in the abolition of their own hardships and 
grievances. Firm in their engagements to the 
commons, who enlifted under their ftandaixl; they 
obtained for them the participation of many of their 
cwtt privil^es. , They were equally exempted from 
iRireafonable fines, or illegal diilnefles, for fervice 
^ue to the erown i and acquired the privilege of 
difpofing of their property by will The provilions 
of Magna Charta enjoined a^ uniformity of weights 
and meafures, gave new encouragements tx> com* 
jnerce, by the proteftion of foreign merdiants ; pro- 
r hibited all delay in the adminiftration of jufiice ; eda^ 
bliflied annual circuits of judges ; confirmed the li« 
berties of all cities and diftri6ls ; and protected every 
freeholder in the full enjoyment of his life, liberty, 
and property; unlefe they were pronounced by his 
peers to be forfeited to the kws of his country*, 

Thus 

^ '< Konus liber homo capiator, vel imprifoneear, vd diiei^ 

fietor de Ubero tenemento fao> rel iibertatibos, vel liberie c(»)« 

fiietudinibus fttb; aut mlagetur, ant exolet, ant atiquo mod« 

. ^edroetur. Nee fuper eum ibbnus, oec fiiper eom nuttcmus. 
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Thus* was the firO: general oppofition fuccefifiUly 
xaade agaiqft arbitrary power; and thofe rig^ty 
were vkidrcated, which the ancient inhabitants. of 
the ifland had enjoyed. As Magna Cbarta was 
granted under circumft^nces of great folemnityi . 
and afterwards ratified at the beginning of every 
fubfeqneut veign, it was a {acred hoflage depofited 
in the hands of the people, for the equitable go^ 
vemment of their kings. Unlike the traditionai 
maxims of tyrannical power, to which any cdour 
of iutfcipretation could be given^ which might fuit 
the caprice, thp, folly, or the neceflity of ahfolutf^ 
gionajchsi this celebrated Charter was a public and 
confpicuous f^ipulation, to which immediate appsal 
might be made to determine the right of the ann- 
TB&Ofin to a T^drefs of grievance^ and the free ad- 
miniftration of juftice. It wa* the. root, fn>n» 
wloch falutary laws gradually branched out, as 
tb$ fiate of fpciety became more civililed and ex^ 
lightened) for the prote^ion and fecurity.not on^ 
of the proprietors of land and of merchants, who^ 
ft is to be ren^arked, were its fole obje^ts^ but of 
perfiwa of every rank and degree in the kingdom. . 

Infi per legale judicium pariom fiionim, vel per legem tern»v 
NuUi Tendenms^ nulli negabimqaj aor. diferomqs jmcfichohi rd 
jft^XLfn." Magna Charta, capt 29. 

" THs articlQ is fo imfortant^ that it may be faid to comprer 
hend the whole end and defign of political focieties; and from 
that moment the Englifh would have been a free people, if there 
were not an imroenfe difference between the making of laws, and 
the obferving of thcm^** I)e Lolme on the CoBftitadoDi p. ?8. 
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*' In the reign 6( Henry the third, tfhichaftfeougfi 
ft'wai of longer continuance than that of aw)' lEitber 
nfdnarch, who has ever fwayed the: Englifhfcepttc; 
atid was remarkable for vexatibus canfli£b betweca 
thfe haughty barons and a capricious king; we inay 
dlfc'oyer fome of the earlieft traces of a reprefen- 
tatrve legiflature; The captive monarch, intinoi-^ 
dated by the fword of the imperious Simon Mont-* 
ford Earl of Leiccfter, iffued orders foi* every county 
tb depute perfons to affift him and his nobles in* 
thdr deliberations^ on ftate aflferrs. Thus to tlm 
diftraArons and troubles of thefe difafierous tinics^ 
England' is indebted for the reprefentatives of tb6 
pei^le being firft called to parliament. 

"^ There are ftill preferved in the t6wer of Lon-f 
iJ6ii fome writis ifl\icd, during this reign, for thi 
'choicie of two knights in each Aire, toreprcfefat 
iJieir county in parliament ; but this reprefentatlon 
was nofyet grown to a fettled cuftom : and though 
there are no fummons tb either Lords or Commons; 
tmr any rolls of this particular parliament as yet 
difcovered in any of our repofitorics of rcc^vlsj 
yet by other accounts given thereof, thefe ieflfer 
barons, knights and military tenants holding im* 
mediately of the crown, feem to have been fum- 
iiJbiied, according to John's Magna Charta, . by a 
gfeheral proclamation, to appear not by any repre^ 
fcntatiop, but in their own perfons." 

The more regular eftablifliment of the Houfe of 

Commons *tinayJio\i«ever be ref^rwd tb ,the fucceed- 

; .-r 6 ing 
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ingrfdgn <&f Edward the irmsT *; Skfowgfljf: ftc* 
tnaited by tbe-noartial fpifit of his, age, he epgagje^ 
in IcRig and expenfive wat^againft: Wales andfSiDOl^ 
land, in coniequence of which his treafuFy w^ ex? 
haofiedi and his only refouire for regular fuppUci» 
was found in the contrihutions of his fiijbje6U.< 
Bttt as the mode purfued by his predecefibrsrQf 
filling their coflfers had been both odious an4 
in a great degree inefficient, he devifed a method 
06 obtaining by their own confent what ;ha<^ fiv-f 
xnerly been wrefted by the aibitrary mandate of jlli^ 
king. With this view, the Sheriffs of the diffi^eeflfr 
coanties were commanded to idvite the towns^^and 
boroughs to fend deputies to parliament, to pror; 
vide for his pecuniary wants, and to ratify the re- 
ibintiohs made hy himfelf and theHoufe of Lords. 
He likewi&am[iexed an important article to ^ag^f 
iHmti^ by: which he. bound himfelf and ^i^ fke^ 
cadOTors^ot to.raife any fi^bfuli^ whatev^ery wiyth^l^ 
theapprobation of both Lords and Cammoijs. > §q^7 
i;aLexcdkht laws for the eafe and benefit^^of- afl 
ranks of his fubje^ were paffed iti this *\genej?i4 
parliament;? ' which gave infinite fatisfadion tO; tfig 
iHiote body of the nation,, and gained Edward ^ 
entire al&£iions of his people \ ? . . J 

^ From the praife, which many writersigive tPithiil 
^rteat manardi, fome ihare muft be dodu^d 09^ 

^ A. D. 196^. Anno i8. Edw. I. See Brady's Intro- 
4v^ionfot a copy of one of the Writs, p. 149. Carte, vol. ii. 

p. lit. ', '' -•-•..;-; 

-•■■ • A. D. 127J. Cancj roi^H. pt i^. ;, . ;> 

: . account 
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actdutit of the ncceffrties, to whidh he ekpofed 
himfelf by his frequent wars. The provifions of 
Magna Charta h^ doubtlefs been vtry conducive 
to the extent of freedom : but we find, that with 
whatever veneration the people might regard them; 
they had been confkntly violated, whenever the 
immediate predeceflbrs of Edward the firfl were 
poweiful enough to break their promifes. A Houfe 
compoied of the reprefentatives of the pe<^le was 
the only bulwark of fufficient ftrength to chedc the 
torrent of defpotifm: and the importunity of the 
Commons for more liberty, and of the Kinglbr 
pecuniary aid, failed not to produce fuch gradual 
conceffions from both parties, as contributed to fin 
m fucceeding times an equal balance of power. 

The charafter of Edwatd the firft was marked 
not only by the bravery of a warrior, but the mOre 
n&ful and profound talents of a legiilaton He 
ratified both the charters, and obferved their con* 
ditions with a fcrtipulous exa^dlnefs, which formed 
the diftinguiihed gloiy of his reign. He afforded 
a free and extenfive fcope to the exercife of the 
fiatutes of tlie realm, fiirrendered a part of his 
right of fending mandates to arreft the progre6 
of juftice ; and, as a decifive proof of his refpe^ 
for the laws, and his alacrity to promote their im- 
partial adminiftration, he caufed his Ton ^e I^nce 
of Wales to be publicly apprehended and imprifoned| 
for breaking down the fences and killing the dei^ 
of Walter de Langton, Bifhop of Litchfield anil 
Coventry*. 

• A*D. X305. Rapin, voUi. p. 383. fol. 

It 
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:It is^ natjiral enough to conclude, thftfc asr-^k thii 
period the members of both houfes of pbrltameift 
held their deliberatiom under the authority of St 
*wU^6 and moderate fovereign, they would make the 
great intereft of the nation at large the fubje^ of 
their debates, and thus improve the fcience of le-^ 
^flation. Accordingly we find that they gave their 
attention to many plans of great public utility 5 
they pailed laws for eflablifliing manufadures iu 
Various parts of England, for fupporting the pa^ 
r0^hkl clergy by the endowment of vicarages, and 
for reftraining tiie encroachments and the rapacity 
of the fee of Rome. Every fucceeding geneftttion 
has^ expreffed its applaufe of this ilhifirious reign, 
and felt the benefits of its wife and fsdutwy infti* 
tutions. By Edward the firft the laws were carried 
jfofer towards perfeftiou, that he has bten ft^led 
the Engliib Juftinian* Sir Matthew Hale did not 
ftjTiple to affirm, that more was done in the fiiA 
thirteen years of his government, to fettle and 
i^ftablifii the diftributive juftice of the kifigddtn, 
tham in all the ages down to his own time ^ 

To trace the progrefs of the increafing privileges 
of the Houfe of Commons, we muft have recouife 
to particular fa6b. In a tone of bold and juft 
complaint the two houfes of parliament called upoft 
the weak and unfortunate Edward the fecond to 
baniih Gavefton, his infinuating but licentious fk- 
vourite, from his court This was the firft exercife 

• Blackftone's Comment, vol, iv. p. 424.. !. 

r: . , '-. .. ' • ••= . '• of 
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of tlxM^ knpoitant perivtkge» which coiifift?^ ia the 
impeachment of the . fufpeiSiecl mimAer^. of the 
crqvn. . By the petition anijiexed to th^ir bilU for 
gr^Btiog fubficUes to ^d ward the third and Uetiiy 
the fourth, tbe Hqu^ pf Commopas claiaied a pro-r 
portipi^ble ftiare of the legifiation with the King 
and the Houfe of Lor4s^ by makii^ bills for pecu^ 
niary fupplies originate with themfelyes. - 

In the martial reign of Edward the third^ 
the parliaipent is fuf^fed to have aflumed its pre* 
fent form by a feparation pf the Commons from the 
Lpr^^. The celebrated ilatute for defiAing treafona 
was pne of the firft produdions of this newly mo* 
delled affembly. Many laws were paffed for de* 
preffmig the civil power of the pope, the fecurity of 
perfonal property, and the interefts of trade and 
commerce. During this reign Magna Charta was 
ten times confirmed ; and this repeated ratification 
conferred more glory upon the king, than all hi^ 
viftories obtained in France or Wales. 

Ilie glorious vidories of Cressy, Poitiers, 
and ApiNCOURT, cannot fail to engage our at- 
tention, and fill the mind of an Engliihman with 
the bigheft and moll favourable opinion of the 
valour of bis anceftors ^ The laurels reaped by an 
Edward aad a Henry are ftill freih and unfading ; 

^ The viAory gained at Crefly, 1346; Poitiers, 1356; Agin, 
court, i4i5« A. D. 1400, &c« 

and 
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aisd the voke of fame wiA proclaim thie!r ^Kptoits * 
ta the If moteft pofterity. Scenes of Inteftme com- 
mokioa fiicceeded: and the Houfes of York and 
LancaftcF comb^ed ^vlth the ma^tee of d^nnons, ^ 
and die fiercenefi of barbarian^ for 4he eromi of 
the imek and pioui Hetiry th^ fixth 1 The cotmtrf 
was diiandoned to the defdatign of ^ar, the Uood 
of the nobleft^miiieft was ibed iti t^ fetal battles 
of St. Alban's, Wakefield, Towton, ai^dTewkefeury; 
but no advantage accrued jfiom foch >Hhtiniam coA^ 
teftff to the general good of tite |>^pfe. The voici 
of^ law and humanity was drowned by the rude 
cla& of arms; and the incredible ^ughter th&t 
wat mi^ by tfatt cbi^nding fa(^iotis was a melan^ 
dftjfy {teoof of the prevalence of the feudal fyilem,* 
and of the alaci%^ith which the peo>t)le ftew to < 
armsj wkenev^tlie (la;iidard of war was raifed fey ^ 
thfeknperimis barcms, ^ 

. ^tWwle we remark the exoifeitanfe influence df i 
martial ariftocracy, and the indifcretion aftd Vi-* 
elence of feme of the kings, whofe meafures they 
omtttiuled more frequently from iM^Ves of ielf- 
aggraudizement, tha^n ardour for the public good/ ^ 
let us npt foi^eC to pay the tribute of jiiftice td 
unibrtanate monarchs. The cafttes of Berkky &hS, ' 
Bomfret, and in a later age, the tc^Wer bf London, 
witneffed the fuflFerings' of Edward ^« fecond, 
Richard the fecond, and Henry the fixth, and 
were ftained with their foul and nefarious murders. ; 

« A.D. 1400, ^c, 
VOL, II, c Thi 
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The tetnporifing members of thepurliamoitS/ who 
had depofed them, denied theoi even thn priyilegf 
p£ a cppimon fnbjeft, and refufed to hear them ia 
their own defence. The a£l of depofitioa was vir^ 
|i|5lly an order for their execution; fince the ex-? 
jperjence of ages proves, tbait to a prince, when the 
Allegiance of his fubje^s is withdrawn, the paffi^ige 
is fliort from the throne to the grave. Although 
neither Edward ppr Richard were much beloved in 
their profpeiity. ; . yet, by a revolution, of ^pinions^ 
natural to mankind, their fufFerings, ^^frav^d by 
Sfi untimely and cruel death, excited thetplty, ^and 
eye^i the veneration of their iutjie^. . The pro- 
ceedings of thehoufes of parliament up^n thefe 
tfying occfifions proved the wretched defed;s of 
|he Jaws, . and the vncontroUcd power, of the yija- 
diftlve fword. The fQj:tunate Pretender to the 
crown, however black his perjury, or flagrant his 
rebellion, was allowed and even encouraged to 
traxpptejUj)0|i tlje rights (^ \ humanity audi jirflice^ 
sujdi^ieft: the: fceptre frofn his lawful fovereigm 
J^et aft^ thefe fevgre wtifli^, fclift royai ^Momfc' 
gs|Ltiye regained it% s^endancy : tha^ general Itbetlies 
x)f the country were difregarded, ^nd all KM"der3.of 
the :ftate united with equal fervijity to proftra*c 
llteipfelyes before the throne, and to prdent their 
fwwda and their eftates to tjbe. difpofel of; the 
j59i;iqueror '. . 

" .The fucceflion of the Tudor family to the prowa 
produced fome important acquifitions to the caufe 

' A. D. 148 c. 
: . . of 
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df freedoin* Henry VII. whofe condiK^ \vas in- 
fluenced by opprefliv6 avarice as well as confum- 
matij policy, weakened tlie power of his nobles, by 
permitting them to alienate their lands, T|iis. pri- 
vilege, as We have reniarked in our furvey of the 
feudal fyftem, gave a deep and incurable wound to 
that inftitution, and raifed the refpeftability of 
tfte lower orders of the community, who were en- 
abled, by the increafing fbpplies of trade aij^d com- 
merce, to become the purchafers of eftates. By 
dividirig the lands among many proprietoi^s, a com- 
petition ^f Imdll interefts was produced ; and thofe 
^eit tod fortnidable confederacies of the ariftocrati- 
tS-^'^O^Wi^, which had fo frequently excited the 
fflawSsbf kings, and fubverted the throne infbrrtjer 
ages,^ were prevented by this falutary nxeafure, or 
a^leaft rendered very difficuU to be formec^ 

^ Th^ <5Dndua; of HiftNRy VIIL exhibited a pef- 
pefaial: ftruggle of violent paffiona. The qoridem* 
n^ioQ of two of his queens, of the gallant and ac- 
cooipdiilied Loixi Surry, and of the facetious an4 
learned Sir Thqmais More, muil coniign him to the 
hatred of all poflerity *• His paffion for the beauti* 
fid and unfortunate Ann Boleyn induced him to 
free his kingdom from the fliackles of Papal fupre* 
macy, and introduce the reformation of religion. 
This event formed a new and extraordinary epoch 
in the Englifh hiftory. It repreffed the inordinate 
power of the Clergy, aboliihed the monaftic orders, 

• A. D. 1509. Rapin, vol. i. p. 794, ScQ, Cajte^ vol. iii. 
p. X, &c. Muniei vol. ir, p. 35. 

C S 9Bd« 
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and, by fminding religious principle upon reafon 
and Scripture aloi>e> improved the luauly feripuf- 
li^fs and inherent dignity of the Britifh chfiraften 
The Reformation was highly favourable to civil a$ 
ivell as religioUs rights, and encouraged that fpirit 
of free inquiry, from which it derived its origin. 
Men, who had the intrepidity to demolifli the fabric 
of -Popery, fupported as it was by the antiquity of 
its eftaWifliments, the fplendour of its ceremonies, 
and the facred charafter of its minifters, were not 
To be diecked in theii* refearches into the imper- 
feftions and abufes of government. I'he feeds 
tlierefore of political innovation were deeply fown J 
and although they wei-e for fome time checked in 
tlieir growth, as all orders of his fubjefts bowed 
with' the m^ft abjeft fervility before this impetuous 
and tyrahnical monareh,' yet in fucceeding times^ 
their fruits fprung up, in the greatcft abundance. 

Splendid as the reign of Elizabeth appears,^ 
with reipeft to her tranfa£Hons with foreign coun- 
tries, ihe inherited thd temper of her father: thib 
hnperfeflions of her mirtd were thofe for which the 
Tudor family was remarlcable, and i)K3 ruled with 
the moft dcfpotic fway^' Uncontrollable *iri the 
fndttlgence of her pafl^qn^, and by turns the flave 
of love and hatred, (he ientenced her favourite 

• Effex to death, and coniigned to a.miferable and 
tedious imprifonment, and finally to the axe of the 
executioner, a cpufra andkfovereign; whofe charms 

• '•-"■ » A.B. 1558. 

excited 
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excited her envy, and tli^ fufpixuon of ir^Qf^;(;QO^ 
fpiracies provoked l>er revenge. Mary, queen oJF 
Scotiand, many particulars of whole Uifiory ^ 
perplexed by contradidory accounts, and invp|ly?4 
in obfcud^y has been made the ol^'e^ of admi? 
ration to fucceeding ages, as much perhaps oi^ acf 
count of her misfortunes, captivity, and XTu^ 
death, as her incomparable beauty, fweetncfs <if 
difpofition, and excellent underiUnding \ The 
nobles feared and venerated Elizabeth ; aod th^ 
Members of her Houfe of Commons^ inore dbfequi^ 
ous to h^r demands and caprice than the anciei^l 
parliaments of Paris ever were to the dilates of a 
French monarch, afiembled only to learn and obey 
her will, and to tax their conlUtuents for her &p- 
port. Her fubjeds were exempted froip the privi- 
leges and cares of political pow^ j and, at once 
dazzled by the fplendour of her courts and the fu«> 
cefe of her arms, the i^rength of her underftauding^ 
the extent of her learning, and the mafpulin^ inr 
trepidity of her temper^, were blind to her obftin^cyi 
iavarice, and ci^uelty, 

James I. was remarkable for the mildnefs of l^s 
difpofition, and the attention he always paid to re- 

• The leaned Camden, a contemporary writer^ afcribes to her 
a conftant fteddinefs in religion, a fingular piety to Odd, an in. 
vincible greatnefs of mind, and a wiOom above her fet> befijes 
her perfonal charms. Carte, as if enamoured of the fubje^^i has 
drawn her charafler with a degree of eloquence far fuperior to 
his ufoal ftile. Vol. iii. p. 6i$. Appendix, p. 817^ 

C 3 moving 
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ittdving the grievances of hb fulyefts •, in which 
circumftancfe he afforded an illuflrious cotitraft td 
Irfs hnmediate prerfeceflbrs. In his pacific reign 
tniany encroadimcnts were made upon the royal 
^rtrogatlvej or rather all the diflfefcint orders of 
Iris kingdoin began to feel their own importance, 
and were determined to exert their power ^. The 
iburifliing fiate of cbmmerce raifed the merchants 
to great refpe6iability ; and their rapid increafe of 
wealth naturally claimed fuitable diiftinftions and 
|>rivileges. The members of corporations wefe 
0<9;ive in augmenting their rights; and the King, 
by an impolitic imitation of his predeceffors, added 
to their number. The citizens of London weiJe 
not fo- blinded by the condefcenfion Of theif loyil 
^aiiter in becoming a member of a cOnlpany of 
therfehantSj as not to folicit large conceffions from 
the throne. The ipirit of fanaticifin; difcotrtent, 
4nd ambition^ prevailed in tlie Houfe c€ Commons; 
jtnd all the anions of the King, and his immediate 
(ueceflbrs, their folly or wifdom, their virtucss Or 
tlieir' vices, were equally expofed to complaint and 
^ppofition •. The caprice of his temper, and the 
'unfteadinefe of his condu61^ appearing at oftetime 
fdfolved upon meafures, which at another he re- 
Irk^ed; writing one day to his Houfe of Com- 

- 5« *« Si'r Edward Cpjce, ^t i tkne when he was out of favour 
and a malecontent^ declared, that he never knew -any complaint 
made to the Kipg of any abufe out of parliament, but he gave 
orders immediatijy to have it reformed," Carte, vol. iv. p. i ig^ 

> A;.D; r6t)i. ^^A;D,i625. 

^ mons 
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moiis ii^.a peFi^np(tCT}^ftratn^ ^vkd {boa after ^^Bulifig 
them liters relate with conceffion and apology ^ 
gave great aidvaatage to the artful fupportei^ of ^ : 
^ritamdal patty, and encouraged them m-^ 
purfmt of their dark tnacbinatioBs againft Cbucc^ 
imdStiat^*. • , ,; ,v 

Sucb was the threatening afpe^i of afiairs, ^hell 
the amiable and acoompliihed Chari.£8 spumed 
the reins of government ^ It was his peciilkir 
Hii^ortune to afeend the throne at a. period, whei^ 
no experience of his predeceiTors could bt^ fu1|^ 
icoadufive^ as to tlie meafiires of fiate moit propgr 
'^he.|bdopted; and when the conftitution of the 
cottntry was in reality undergoing an alter&tif^Q, 
while it appeared to be the fame as inprece^ag 
thnes*^ Tbofewho fucceeded him difcovered the 
ohaage, anditoc^ the proper means toprevwtits 
uiib^l^ c(mfequeiices : but the difcovery, thoi^ 
lifterwards eafy to be made, was perhaps at that 
time placed out of the reach of human fagaci$y. 
-Thorgood qualities of Charles were loorecalculated 
to accelerate than to retard the iiiry of the ^^i^, 
.which threatened, sind foon burft around hinu 
Too fcrufrnkHis an adherence to his rights as a king, 
and his extraordinary zeal for the Church of Eng- 
land, contributed to introduce the train of events, 
which proved fo fatal to himfelf, and fo difaftrou3 
to his country, - 

• Carte, vol. iv, p. 128. * Carte, ypU iT,^ f^^6o6m 

. c 4 la 
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lit tilt rarly part of his reign, lie wig induced io 
extrcife with too much fevetity that undefitt ed frre^. 
fOgttiTtf, ^ver the! odknis pSLVt of tirhush tht cailtkmd 
£lu9abeth had drawn a veil, but which het* fuccdlbr 
James had exerted with ofteutatious parade upoti 
trivial occafions. * However inquifitorial th>e con- 
flitution of the Star Chamber and the high Com- 
ntiiHon Court was, ot however rigid the punifli* 
iftents, which they denounced againft ftate offences ; 
tb^ir authority was fuliy lanAioned by ancient 
Qufibms. Few if atiy clamours had been raifed 
againft their proceedings during the reigns of 
former fovereigtis. But^ unhappily lor Charles, 
thfe decrees of the Star Chamber at flrft exmt^ 
popular invedives and tumult, and finally provoked 
a (leady and determined oppofltion. The people 
called with a peremptory voice for a general redrefsi 
of grievances. It ou^it for ever to be tcmem-^ 
bered, that this call Wais obeyed^ and that tim 
fulleft conceffions were made on the part of the 
King previous to the great rebelliobi Butnsfuf- 
|>icidns were entertained of the fincerity of his de- 
clarations, his facrifices to the patliatiient, ci^n*-' 
ueQtd with fome rafli aftions and Unguarded ex*- 
preffibns,, yfte)tt cohfidered rather as the refult of 
Gompulfion thaA of choice^ Cromtfell, Fairfax, 
Jreton, iand ali the popular leaders, therefore, fkiled 
iKit to ^brstce art bpportunity fo favourable to 
their ambition. They fired the mihdi^ of theit 
party with their own fanaticifm, and plunged the 
nation into all the horrors of a civil war. The re- 
fufal ot Charles to refigu the appointment of 

i ' officers 
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oKlQiti iii^^tka militk) was* a %nal ^ the edm- 
i»eil<^<^Mt of 'hOftUiti^s ;^ and tffae royal fwdkdnPM 
fitoftily^iraiKrfi fbr th€ m^iutf nan^e of what t^ Kiltg 
4eto^>a juft ^rogntive, long after the partiat 
m€ftt had riiC4mtf6 to ^tiM. The laft fcene of . tlu6 
tragical period ii fuch as the humaue hifiorian maft 
kfioe&t to fe^6rd, and the friend to. regal govern^ 
tuent mtift periife^ with felu6iatice and lioiTor; for 
it was ciofed With the foleftin mockery of an iUegil 
trtal, atid the murder of a monarch upon die fcaf^ 
Md\ ^ 

' The violent eonyulfiott, which iUbvert^ the 
thrdtie^ afforded an ati(^le field of a^ibn tb Ibe 

* Jahuar)^ 3o/A, I>. 1^49. ' ^' ' 

Extidat ilia dies ^vo, hfec jioftera' tredaht ' * 

Sseaila, nots certe taceatiMK^ ^.obnita nkuM ^ 

, , ; Ih^ t^gi plropria patiamsr crimtna gentis. 

Lord C)arendon concludes his charader in thefe words ;- *^ H^ 
was the worthieft gentleman, the befl mafter, the beft friend, the 
beft hulband, the beft father, and the beft Chriftian, that the age 
he lived in produced.* '-^^'-Oarcndttn^5 Hiftbty, vol. lii. p. 199. 
Thkfitiktetit Wlit^ isfdppoTed byfome to have tecbrdeii fatter 
a vind^oftUonpf Ckarles, than.anunpaijtlal Hlftorycf iheSati^U 
lion, but;^ Pf^P^^ exumination of his work will (how that he wa^ 
not ihuch influenced hj any unfair bias in favour of the unfor- 
tanate Monarch. There are, it is true, fome palliations and foftl 
^ing exprefliohs with refpefl tb the King, but Clarendon has 
^ven as free an opinion of the origm ot the Civil War, as any 
Republican could have done. Speakii\g of th^ illegal proceedings 
of the Star Chamber, he fays, ** thofe foundations of right by 
which men valued their fecurity, to the apprehenfion and un^er. 
ftaniihg of wife men, m/ere never more in danger of being ddftroy. 
;ed/' Bbokl. p^^;. \- ^ 

" abilities 
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abilities of the polittc amd hypocHtkal Gro*mw£1x^ 
He not.«mly fought Ms. fafetj in'the:de{lniAbn of 
the King, but efbbliihed a complete deljpotifin upoti 
the rains of the regal power. Under hiacondofil 
the army, as the pnetori^n bands had ai&ed in: the 
Roman empire, overawed the clamours of contend^ 
ing faflions, and gave a mafier to their diftra6ied 
country. The talents, cmitage, and political ikiU* 
of the Prote6lor ihone equally in his condu&at 
home, and in his tr^nfaflions abroad ; and no 
prince who ever fwayed the fceptre of this nation 
impreffed the potentates of Europe with a more 
lively iisnfe of the energy of the Englifli conncils^ 
and the terror of the EngUih arms. To add to 
the wonders of his extraordinary hiftory, amidft 
the alarms and the exertions of returning loyalty^ 
he died a natural death, while he was attempting 
to convert a military government into one more 
permanent and more congenial to the temper of hi^ 
countrymen ^ 

The condu6l of the parliament after the Refto-> 
ration * at firft fight appears to have been higMy 
inconiifient In the former part of the reign of 
Charles II. he was flattered by their inoft abjeQ; 

^ Jiis c^aiadler by Lord Clarendon is thus concluded : " In a 
.word, as he was guilty of many crimes, agauift which damnation 
is denounced, and for which hell-fire is prepared ; fo he had fome 
good qualities, which have caufed the memory of fome men in all 
ages jto he celebrated ; and he will be looked upon by pofterity as 
^^hra^e 'wicied man,'* Hlftory of t^ie Rebellionj vol. ill. p. 509. 

■ ^ A. 0/1669. , 
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drrotioiKtD bisinill ; and towarck tfaecoiicliiiioiiof 
ity he^ifras afiailed by their xtetermined x^ofitiom 
jBat the apparait inctrnfifiency of their coodu^i: 
may feereconeikd by adverting to the alteratioii of 
efrcttmfiances. The people, refcued from the de& 
potHin of CrofQ^ii^li, and the opprefficm of his 
ismifTaries, were led^ by the extravagance of their 
joy, after the nehefiabliflunent of the ancient family^ 
to expre£s the moll ccHnplete fiibniifiion to the will 
of tbeir Sonaereign, and to teilify the moft anient 
jviihes to exalt the crown above the attack of 
popular rage. 5ut when the|)roje6ls of the King 
fiD iBftroduce popery and arbitrary government were 
idete^d, they fud^nlyr .awoke to a full fenfe of a 
^kng^r, alarming as that wluch they h^ recently 
Reaped.. : 

: The tide of pedlar opinion therefote turned 
with violence againil the King, who with hi& bK^- 
ther, the Duke of York, was nearly carried away 
by its current. The Commons boldly exerted theit 
privileges; To the attention, whidi they paid to 
the oppr^ion i>£ an obfcure individual, Bngiand is 
.indebted for the llnal improvement of the a& of 
Mabeas Corpus, which refcues tlie prifoner as wdl 
from the delay of trial, which, the minifters of the 
crown may devife, as from the hardfhip of corifine^ 
nieiit out of his native country ^ This liatutc 
jnay be regarded as an invaluable fupplement t9 

^ A. D. 1679. Hume, vol. viii. p. 107. Letters of Junius, 
p. 226. DeLolme, p. 192, 362. 486. Rapin, vol. iL p«675» 
707, jSarl of Danby. 'Hwne, vol. viii. p. 86. 

Magna 
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Magna Charta; and the attentive reader of pwr 
hxikory will not fail to remark, that fuch meafures 
as tliefe were taken to extend the fpherq of liberty^ 
during the reign of arbitrary princes *. This Ipir 
rited Uouie of Commons impeached the Eariof 
Danby, who l^d bafely been inflrumental in mak^ 
ing his mailer a penfioner of Fmncc ; they declared 
their hoftility to Papery, and deliberated upon the 
cxclufiOn of the Duke g£ York, from ; the Crown, 
in confequence of his avD^ved attaclunent. to that 
teligioO) and his marriage with a Bapifi. 

*. Tlie death of the witty and difiipated Charles IL 
while annulling the charters of groat towns, and 
ipieditating fchemes in order to make future parlia** 
xnents obfequious to his inclination, faved him from^ 
the refentment of an inqenfed people. The con^ 
iduft of James 11^ congonial in his principles, xmd 
iacare bold in the avowal and the execution of his 
deiignsthan his brotiier, met with its due reward \ 
Tiie ct&ibliiked religioi^ of the country was infulted 
hy the erediion of a Popifli chapel in the mid^ of 
tlie royal camp; the rights of eleftum were in** 
fiingi^d by the defpotic appointment of aPopiih 
president to Magdalen College in the Univerfity 
of Oxford; the privileges of parliament were vio- 
koed iiy a ftanding army, maintained in- the time 
of |«-nfQimd peace, without their confent } and the 
^eKeecife of tiie right of fiibje6ls to prefent petitjcms 
to the King was puniflied by the imprifoniuent 

«A,D. 1684. > AiD^ x6&(.,-. \ 
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of fix biihops in the tower. Popery and ^ttvcry 
fcemed to be again returning with haily fteps; and 
the fpirit of determined oppbfition was roufisd tor 
check their advances. William, prince of Orange; 
defcended from the illuftrious houfe of Naflau, 
gratidfoii of Charles I. was invited to ihare the 
throne with Mary, the daughter of James. The 
King, ^mck with confternation at the defertion of 
his afr^yi^ his fleet, and even his own children,* 
threw" lip the reins of government, and was in-' 
debted^to the demency, or perhaps the policy of 
his enemies, for a fecure efcape into France. 

•''The reign of the Stuarts confifted in a continued 
ftrug^e for power between the Mdnarch and his 
fubjefts. The public mind Was kept in d conftant 
ftate of fermentation^ and the tihles, however 
fevoiirable to the exercife of political ftill and 
courage, feemed to allow no leifure for the cnltiva-" 
tion of the intdleAual powers, or thei growth of 
knowledge, which is nfually die improvement of 
tranquillity and repofe. Yet amid the tuAulencd 
of this jperiod wis founded' the ^Rc^al' Society, an 
iriftitutibn, which lias been particularly favourable 
fe) thfe promotion of fci^nce? and genuiliephflolbphyi 
The revolutibn was a moft diftrhguifliing epoch in 
thehiflory of England, as it altered the line d^ 
fttcceffion by a power immediately derived from the 
people, and ^veftich an afcendant to their liberty, 
as to extend its influence, fecure its continuaircT^,' 
and place it upon a folid and durable foundation. 
The means by which it was accomplifhed, 'without 
^ the 
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the cfRifion of blood, at leaft upon English groub^, 
were as extraordinary as the importance of itiras 
great, not only to Britain, but to the common in^ 
terefts of Europe. 

At the aufpicious moment, wheni WiUjam III. 
gave his affeut to the Bill of Rights, the febric x>f 
the conftitution was completed. The moft wluable 
parts of tlie feudal fyilem, and the reeent pJans of 
liberty, were confoUdated in oae confiflqit and 
uniform mafs of jurifprudence\ The priifilqges of 
the people, and the prerogative of the King„ irere 
weighed in the balance of juftice ; and were afieer* 
tajn^d ^nd defined, not fo much by prefcijptioiicQn 
^f^ cme h^md^ or the predominance of a djmocratie 
party ftn thjB other, as by the more ejakrgpd and 
moderate principles of j-eafon- and ^expedieixcyj 
The important change then introduced into the 
fucceflion to the thronje was qalcidated tq exclude 
the repetition of fuch an event, againft whicli the 
biws had not before provided a remedy. Thatctbc 
crpwn ihould never more be poffeffed by. a Papift; 
was an important declaration made by tlie Bill of 
flights: and with fuch alarming apprehenfionsidid 
the revolutionifls view a monaich of that defcrip:* 
tion, that they thought it necefTary to deprive. the 
future kings of England of the right given to ^^ 
fulyeft of choofing his own religion. The argu- 
ments in favour of this reftridion were cogeat and 
irrefiftible. The religious Ubqrty of the people was 
l^arded as intimately connefted with their civil 

i A. D. i68g. 

. welfare. 
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vre^fyte. J^j^tot example had taught thei^i that 
the charadler of a Popdfli prince was infq)arabte 
from that of a defpot ; and they wifhed for ever to 
prevent the repetition of the wrongs and outrages, 
which had fprung from the union of bigotry with 
arbitrary power. Influenced by a fpirit of modera- 
tion, and rather feekihg a t-emedy for pa/i abufeSy 
than framing a government upon principles of 
luMU^ous and untried thtoryy they made few 
tbanges^ in the eflabliflied laws and ilatutes. But 
they thought it a duty incumbent upon them td 
embrace this opportunity of giving their due 
ftreilgth, vigour, and authority, to the liberty of 
the fub)e£k 'Accordingly, the afcendancy of the 
latr above the will of the King was fully declared, 
his dtfpenfiag authority was judg^ illegal, a^d' the 
undoubted privileges of the fabje6fe to petition; for 
ai^drefe of grievance, and to provide for his fel^. 
dbfe&ee, were guarded againft violation, in the 
inoft ctear and pofitive terms. The King was in* 
vdfted with every power, which his predeceffi)rii 
had ekercifed over parliaments, corporations, the 
armyv and the navy, except the power 6f dokig 
iii|ury; and his fubje6ls were laid iinder tboft 
wjuitabie reftraints, which were moft confiftfent 
with rational liberty. And to complete theii^ in* 
dependency the privileges of Engliihmen Were 
nGEt foHcited as a favour, but aflerted in tlie* ihoft 
emphatical terms, as an undoubted and inherent 
right Allegiance and proteftion were declared 
reciprocal ties depending upon each other, and 

the 
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tbe digaity and hDnodr of the King were iuvolred 
m the fecurity ami happine^ of his fubje£b. 

The mgCL of Queen An?je w^ ^ifti|ig^ifli^4 
by ^ fuccelsful \y^v agaiaft Fraince, i^ whicfh Jo^i» 
Duk^ ef Marlborpugh, qr^ of tjie greM^ft g^per^l^ 
iu>t only of bis age, l>i|t of ^ni5)dern Jiiiu^s, defeai^ 
by au wninterrppted fuccefliow of viQx)ries at^.th^ 
be^d of the allied armies of Engla»d, Gerq^ft^y, 
aad Holland, the attempts of Louis XIV^. to ol^iQ 
univerial fovereigaty ; and mffd tJje renp^vn l}Qti% 
of Jiiwfeif and his country to tlie higl^il pitj2>h Df 
glojy. This re^gn is alfo rendered j»?«npr»bl* bjf 
the t^ioa of Eugljandand Scoitland^ and th^eirjc^flt 
reiHrefeatatioii ip the parli^wept <ff Gr<?at Britaii^-ri- 
OK^afiires which the regularly incr^ing ^pd unitt^ 
tefrupjted pro^wty of both coufftWi^ im *ij|^ 
juftiSed K The death of Quee^ AjoBje \to foUowed 
by tl?i? fucceffioa of ti>e H(H*fe pf H^wj^er t^ thte 
throne; and each deicendapt of jl^Mf ilh^ftrto^i^ 
faflaily, particularjy th^ REvesiED &oyE|is:j/G¥ vJh(> 
wm holds the fi:^ptre of the United Kmgdoip, ba$ 
ever protected the eivil and reli ious rights pf Im 
Cul)je£U from violation, and built hi9 .glory ijiikhi 
the ftrmeSt bafis, by reigning in t^ hearts of Im 
fttbjci^^ and ixi^Uitaining the nK>il endea^iiig a^d 
the mp£t exalted of all human chara^r$>«<*^yeu 
tbafc of being the FAWtR ^f hi3 P^oy^s. 

Expedient as the fteps taken at tbe Revolutioa 
in^ght be to fctile the government;, it is unfortunate 

k A. D. 1706. 

for 
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fertile tfknquillity of the country, that the erent 
gave rife to political divifions. The Whigs and the 
Tories have fince divided the kingdom, and kept 
aKve the flames of party fpirit. Poffibly, however, 
in a free country like Our own, where a wide field 
is opened for a rivalry of talents, jand a competition 
of interefts, this counterbalance of parties may 
prevent evil, if it does not produce good. If the 
current of opinion flowed only in one llream, the 
vigilance of government might be relaxed, the arro- 
gance of men in office might want a faltttary cheeky 
or their fupinenefs be deprived of a ftimulative ; and 
no place could be found for that exertion of abili- 
ties, which often takes its rife from oppofition. 
Whatever be the party, under which they may be 
enlifted, we may be certain, the men in power can 
only fecure the great and permanent profperity of 
the nation by a confcientious, upright, and magna- 
nimous difcharge of their duty. The hifl:ory of 
the two parties is recorded with Angular correflnefs 
by Rapin, a difpaffionate and candid foreigner*. 

His 

* See Rapin, vol. iii. p. 796. Of his impartiality and caiw 
dour there are mapy inflances. In his Life of Edward III« 
vol. i. p. 418, arid p. 436. See his remarks on the treaty of 
Bretigny — his Letter to Robethon at the end of vol, ii. and 
p. 807 of the Differtation on Whigs and Tories. To extricate 
himfelf from fome hidorical diiEculties, he has laid down fwo 
excellent rules. He remarks that the national prejudices of our, 
Hiftorians are very rooted, chiefly upon two Articles — the vio- 
latioa of I'reaties, and the Succefs of Battles, For the formert. 
where the truth was no ^ther way to be difcovered^ he has fre- . 
^uently made ufe of a very natural maxima vix» that it is not 

voi, II. D likely 
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tHis detail affords fufficient proofs how impolitic as 
well as wicked it is in every ftatefman, while he holds 
the honours, and treafures of the kingdom in his 
hands, not to prefer difmtereftednefs to corruption, 
independence to fervility, and public good to every 
confideration of partial and private advantage. 

likely that the party to whom a Treaty is advantageous, ihovld 
bethefirftto break it. As for the fecond Article, nothings is 
more CMoroon than to fee Hiftorians hefiute to own dieir nation 
vanqoilhed, and they think it incumbent upon them to dimimih 
their lofles, or magnify their vidories. On thefe occafioi^, 
when R;^in could not fix the fuccefs of a battle by the cpnfe. 
quences, he has taken care to inform the reader of the difagree. 
ment between the Hiftorians. See Pre&^e, p. 4* 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Subjed: continued. 

1 HIS tranfient and fuperficial view of the pro- 
grefsof the Conftitution had enabled us to difcover, 
that the rays of true liberty firft illuminated oUr 
Saxon anceftors: the defpotifm of the Normaiis 
fuddenly obfcured this aufpicious morning; but 
the fun of freedom broke through the gloom^ 
fpread its beams over Runny Mead, and the plains 
of Mertou, where the barons nobly vindicated 
their ancient rights from the oppreffion of their 
monarchs. The ftorms of civil war between the 
Houfes of York and Lancafier raged with violence 
for a time, and darkened the political horizon witli 
the moft tempeftuous clouds. But the glorious 
fun of liberty again difplayed itfelf at the Refor- 
mation, was again obfcured by theconflidi of King 
and people, and finally (hone forth with meridian 
glory at the Revolution. 

The gradual progrefs of liberty in England was 
not more beneficial with refpe6i to the governmetit 
of the country, than conducive to the enlargement 
and freedom of opinion. The powers of the mind 
were dire6led with ardour and fuccefs to the exami- 
nation of thofe rooted prejudices, which had been 
long received without fufficient reafon. The ftrug- 
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gles of contending faflions gave birth to the 
exertions of Milton, Sidney, Locke, and Somers. 
Thefe writers were the founders of new political 
fchools ; and we may rank among their difciples 
a Montefquieu, a Rouffeau, a Voltaire, a Frank- 
lin, and a Wafhington. If ever the American i^ 
difpofed to boaft of the freedom of his country, 
let him recolledl;^ that the leffons of that freedom 
were taught him by the parent ftate. When 
the French maintain, that the plans of any of 
their varying forms of democracy, fince the re- 
volution of 1789, have originated folely in the 
abftfaft principles and deduftion of reafon, do they 
^lot forgCit that Britain firft fuggefted to their 
legiflators their bell and mpft approved maxims of 
government: and that even at the prefent moment, 
while they boaft of enafting the moft equitable 
laws, they tranfcribe the Statute Book of this 
country? When an Engliflmian afks thefe quef- 
tiops, he indulges much nobler and more generous 
.feelings than thofe pf vanity or arrogance ; for he 
experiences the moft genuine fatisfaftion to ob- 
ferve, that the bleflings he enjoys are not limited 
to his own country: and while he protefts againft 
any dedu6lions which may be made from the prin- 
ciples of his own government, that may difttirb 
focial order, and lead to anarchy and confufion, be 
is happy whenever they are fo judicioufly reduceil 
to practice as to promote the general welfare of 
mankind. 



In 
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/ ' In fra({,k>g the ftream of liberty from its loweft 
ebb to its: higheft tide, the different events, which 
have been brought forward in this fliort detail, are 
defigned to fuggeft, rather than to ftate a variety 
of ufeful refleftions. It is evident that the Britifli 
conftitutipn has reached its prefent ftate of im- 
provement, not (6 much in confequence of the 
deep and refined fpeculations of philofophers and 
politicians, as by the concuffion of difcordant in- 
terefts, and the hoftility of contending parties. 
The ftruggles for power before the Revolution were 
very numerous, and in feme of them the rights of 
kings were ^s flagrantly infulted as thofe of the 
people. The meafures frequently employed for the 
deftru6lion of the conftitution, particularly in the 
reign of James II. were the means that ultimately 
ftrengthened its powers, and gave frefli vigour to 
its operations. The aufpicious effe6i;3 and remote 
tendency of many tranfaftions, which contributed 
to its improvement, were probably neither forefeen 
by the agents, nor formed any part of their plans. 



From the reign of John to that of William III. 
every attempt ii\ the form of war, treaty, and 
accommodation, has been made to narrow tlie 
circle, and define the power of the royal prero- 
gative; and the defigns of every true patriot, 
whenever fincerely dire6led to the promotion of 
the good of the Community, have ever been ulii- 
mately crowned with fiiccefs. In a period the 
moft difaftrous in the piodern part of our hiftory, 
viz. the ufurpation of Cromwell, the rights of pro- 
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pcrty, which is the bafis of our political eftablilh- 
ment, were grofsly violated by a democratic fadion. 
The populace were roufed to arms to ferve the am- 
bitious purpofes of hypocritical tyrants, and the 
monarchy was overturned. The events of paft 
ages are recorded in vain, unlefs they afford ufeful 
leflons for the inftruftion of ourfelves and our pof- 
terity. 

The BftiTiSH Constitution deferves the grate* 
fill homage of every one who ihares its bleilings, 
und prefents to the attention of the political fpe- 
culatiilsy both of our own and other countries, the 
iaireft theme of admiration and applaufe*. 

• ** The EngliOi, faid the iUaftrioas Fnfidiut ie Monte/quieu, 
*' are the moft free people that ever were upon earth* England^ 
of all the nations in the world, is that which has known how x<y 
make the moil (all at the fame time) of thofe three great things^ 
religion, commerce, and liberty.'* Briffbt, who perhaps paid 
eren with his life for the oppofitiop of his a^ltons to his opi. 
nions, fays in his Letter to his conftitoents, ^< The Englifk 
government, which I had inveftigated iqpon the ipot, appeared 
to me, in fpite of its defe^^ a model for thofe nations that 
were dcfirous to change thcii government. The work of M. 
De Lolme^ adds he^ which is no more than an ingenious panegyric 
upon this excellent conftitution^ was at that time in the hands 
of the learned few. It ou^t to have been made known to my 
countrymen; for to make it known was to make it beloved." 
Fas eft et ab hofte doceri. Seward's Anecdotes, vol. ii« p. 386. 
iiQ. ** Happy conftittttion I which the people who poflefs it 
did not fuddenly obtam : it has coft them rivers of blood ; but 
they have not purchafed it too dear." Faikiinhis Law of Na, 
lions. See the ecjually impartial and bonouVable teftimonies of 
Fhsiif de Cominetg Rafifi, De Lolmf^ Frderk of Prt^ffla^ BeaumeUe, 
the apthors of the fncyclcmdie Mcthodique, &c. &c. 

All 
4 • 
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All the advantages of a reprefentative republLe 
are derived from the right of the people to choofe 
their own members of the Houfe of Commms^ 
and from the important privHeges which th)]ife 
niCTibers enjoy. 

The Houfe of Lords forms a middle link of t)be 
political chain between the King and the People^ 
and is peculiarly ufeful, when regarded as a bar- 
rier aga:inft the ufurpations of arbitrary power on 
the one fide, and the encroachments of popul^i" 
licentioufnefs on the other. Confidered as aq. 
aifembly appointed for the revifion of fuch m^a? 
fures, as may be brought forward with precjr 
pitation, either by the King or the Houfe of 
Commons, they are of the higheft importance to 
the ftate. 

As .the King i^ wholly dependent upon the other 
branches of the conftitution for pecuniary aid, he 
is debarred from the execution of frivolous or am- 
bitious projeAs, even were his minifters inclined to 
fugged them; and can only execute thofe plans, 
which are determined by the voice of the majority 
of his Parliament to be conducive to the good of 
the nation. ., 

The conftitution of England includes the elfence 
of the three different forms of government which 
prevail in the world, without their attendant dif- 
advantages ; for we have democracy without con- 
fufion, ariftocracy without rigour, and moiiar- 
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chy without defpotifin; Thefe principles arc fo 
compounded and mixed, as to form a politi- 
cal fyftem, which is capable of producing more 
freedom, and true independence, than the re- 
iio>\Tied conunonwealths of Athens and Rome 
could boaft, or perhaps than was ever enjoyed 
by any other ftate in its higheft profperity and 
perfe6lion. 

Here then we behold that theory reduced to 
praftice, which one great Politician of antiquity 
pronounced to be the beft; and which another 
efteemed to be a fair fubjeft of commendation; 
and yet if it ever fliould exift,. he maintained that 
it could nbt be permanent. The duration, how- 
ever, of our conftitution for fo long a period of 
time, has happily proved, and, by the favour of a 
gracious Providence, it is devoutly hoped will con- 
tinue to prove to the mod remote times, the fallacy 
^i his prediction \ , 

This 



^ <* £&b optlme conftitutam rempublicam, quae ex tribus ge. 
fieribus illis, regali, optimo et popular!, fit modice confufa.'* 
Cicero Fragm. de Repub. lib. ii. '* Cundas nationes et urbes 
populus aut prinxores, aut (inguli regunt : delefta ex bis, et con- 
Aituta reipublicae forma laudari facilius quam evenire, vel fi 
eveoit, baud dioturna effe poteft." Tacitus, Ann. Lib. iv. The 
eriginal idea is to be found in Polybius : fpeaking of the three 
ditferent kinds of government, the regal, the ariftocratical, and the 
democratic, he fays, A^^ey yu^ ui «g»p}r fiir ^yirrioy cToAtTsiay thit 
IK 'oxurruv ru9 «7^octp/xivA;r i^ta;/Aara;» avfifUffUf* Polyb. lib* vl* 

p. 6^8. vol. ii. Edit, Cafaub. Upon the nature of different 

govern- 
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This is the fource of focial order and comfort, 
and from it flow tiie invaluable rights of free-born 
fingliflimen. Thefe rights confift in the full -en- 
joyment of fecurity, liberty, property, and the 
impartial adminiflration of the laws. The Engliih- 
nian, whenever he is attacked, is not condemned 
to filence, or left unprotefted. He can exercifea 
cenforial power over his enemies, and fpeak, or 
publifh his fentiments to the world. The courts 
of law are open to his complaints, and he may 
throw himfelf with peifed confidence upon the 
upright and impartial deliberations of a jury of his 
equals. He can petition the King and Parliament 
for a redrefs of his grievances, and he can keep 
arms for his defence fuitable to his rank and con- 
dition. He thus enjoys all the privileges, which 
the focial corppa6l, when properly underftood, can 
beftow, and his fphere of a6lion is as enlarged as 
a good citizen can defire. It is indeed only con- 
fined within fuch limits, as guard him from actions? 
which would prove difhonourable to himfelf, and 
pernicious to the publico 

This cflablifhment is well adapted to the man- 
ners and chara6ler of the people. The freedom of 
fpirit, which forms its bafis and produces its glory; 
and the rational checks, which are laid upon the 

governments, their origin and revolutions, this profound Author, 
whofe works ought to be carefully dudied by every ftatefman, 
has made fome judicious remarks in his fixth Book. 

^ Sec Blackftone's Comment, vol. i. p. 50, 127. vol. iii.' 
p. 60. vol. iv. p. 267, &c. 

different 
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dif{brent branches of the legiilature, accord with 
that complexional boldneis of difpofitton, which is 
corre£led by our national fedatenefs and delibera- 
tion of Chara6ter. The temper of the people, like 
their climate, is variable and cloudy, continually 
exhibiting the mod flriking contrails : but their 
principles of adion, like thofe of their government 
and their religion, are permanent and fixed 

Stern o'er each bofom Reafon holds her ftate. 
With daring aims, irregularly great ; 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I fee the lords of human kind pafs by ; 
Intent on high defigns, a thoughtful band. 
By forms unfaihion'd, freih from nature's hand* 
Fierce in their native hardinefs of foul. 
True to imagin'd right, above controul : 
While e'en the peafant boails thofe rights to fcan. 
And learns to venerate himfelf as Man"** 

The mild adminiftration of jufticc, and the in- 
dulgence of the law to the accufed, is corref- 
pondent with that national benevolence, which, at 
the call of diftrefs and indigence, pours forth a 
ftream of bounty with a degree of copioufnefs un- 
known in any other country. The equality of the 
laws, extending their unbounded control, their 
reftraints, and privileges, from the throne to the 
cottage, cheriihes the native dignity of the Briton^ 
and increafes the intrepidity of his charafter. This 
equality is moreover an incentive to every ufeful 
enterprife, and encourages that aftivity of mind 
and body, which is natural to man. In the ex- 

* Goldfmith's Traveller. 
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tenfion of trade and commerce to every quisirter of 
the globe, in the perfeftion of manufaftures, in 
the works of art, literature, and fcience, and in 
the execution of great projeds which are recom- 
mended by the moft diftant profpe6l of public 
utility, the Engliihman is ardent and indefatigable, 
and outfirips in the race of competition all other 
inhabitants of the earth. 

Such is the profpefl; of the Britiih Government, 
and fuch are its tranfcendent advantages and 
benign efFefts. Still, however, we are accuftomed 
to hear complaints of the prevalence of various 
political evils, and public grievances. There arc 
fome indeed, which the enemies of their country 
exaggerate with a malevolent pleafure, and others 
which its friends acknowledge with fmcere con* 
cera. But thefe are not the faults of the Confti- 
tution ; for if they were, they could without diffi- 
culty be removed. And this xlifplays the advan- 
tages arifing from our political fyftem in a ne^ 
and ftriking light. For does it not poffefs a prin- 
ciple of amendment, and a capacity of melioration? 
Without requiring any other aid, can it not fiippiy 
a remedy for every difeafe, which it is in the power 
of any human fyftem to alleviate or to cure? The 
three great branches of which it confifts, the King, 
the Lords, and the Commons, can of themfelves 
revife what is obfolete, coiTeft what is wrong, ex- 
tend what is partial, and fupply what is deficient 
in the laws and conftitutions of the ftate. They 
can remove the obftruftions which impede the pro- 
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grcfe of the political machine; they can give ne#. 
ftrength to its various parts, and new velocity to 
its motion. And the A6ls of Parliament which are 
pafled every feflion, adapted to the particular cir- 
cumftances and neceffities of the times^ are con- 
fpicuous and glorious proofs of this energetic and 
beneficial power. 

Have we not therefore, I may confidently afk, 
abundant i-eafon to glory in the name and the pri* 
vileges of Britons ? Has not Providence fhewed ita 
peculiar kindnefs in placing us in this favoured 
ifland, and ihelterlng us under the proteftion of 
this moil excellent fyfteni? Let us caft our eyes 
around the globe, furvey the mighty empires of the 
woiid, and contemplate the forms of government, 
by which they are diftinguiflied ; and then let us 
afk, if they can fupply us with a fuperior, or an 
equal ihare of political good. From the arbitrary 
fway of a Ruflian Czar, or a Turkifli Sultan, an 
Englifliman turns with averfion : and with what 
eyes can he furvey the inhabitants of other countries, 
with whom he has a clofer relation from fimilarity 
of manners, or vicinity of fituation ? Can he look 
with defire upon the unftable government of France, 
' or the federal union of the American ftates ? While 
the former prefents a fcene of military dcfpotifm, 
and the latter exhibits the clafhing interefts of a 
difcordant fyftem, fettled upon no folid bafis, and 
liable to be torn afunder by internal divifions; 
they can excite no emotions but thofe which in-^ 
qreafe his attachment to bi» own-country — a country, 
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%hich has from generation to generation been fa- 
vourable to the progrefs of that true Liberty, which 
in ancient times Ihewed, and only fliewed, herfelf 
for a fhort period to the brave and ingenious nations 
of the fouth of Europe. Short Ams her influence 
in poliHied Athens, fliort in martial Rome. Invi* 
fible to the world for ages, during the baleful pre- 
valence of general tyranny, fuperftition, and bar- 
.barity, fhe at laft appeared upon the ihores of Bri- 
tain ; and finding the charafter and the genius of 
the people favourable to her great defigiis, here flie 
fixed her abode, and developed her niatcblefs plan. 
Here fhe feats a King upon the throne, whofe happi- 
nefs is centered in that of his fubjefts ; and oae of 
the noblefl; and mofl illuftrious afts of whofe reign 
has been to render Judges^ the difpenfers of the 
laws, perfeftly independent of his will. Here flie 
eflabiifhes the members of the Houfes of Parlia- 
ment, loyal, enlightened, and magnanimous.' The 
expreffion of their united will is equal law, juftice, 
toleration;, fecurity, order, and happinefs. The 
rulers and the people, both thofe who give, and 
thofe to whom this happinefs is imparted, deferve it 
the mofe, as it is their ardent wifti and uniform 
endeavour to communicate the fame bleffings to 
others, which they enjoy themfelves.' In whatever 
regions of the globe the Britifl^i commerce flouriflies, 
are alfo felt the »h«j{ipy efl^efts of the Brltifh polity. 
From the bleak mountains of Scotland, to the 
itmny fhores of Malabar, k ditfufed ils benign in- 
fluence ; and no place attefls the power of Britain, 
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which does not equally witnefs the mildnefi of her 
government, and the excellence of her laws. 

And if more confiderations can be wanted to ea- 
dear our country and its political inflitutions to us^ 
-they may arife from the recolledion of the great 
and extraordinary events which have taken place 
fince the French revolution. Upon the Continent 
we have feen the Genius of innaoation plying his dlc- 
JiruQvoe workj overturning fome governments by 
open war, and undermining others by fecret plots. 
At home, we have witneffed the confli3;8 of party, 
and the confpiracies of faction ; whilil our con- 
ftitution, as " rocks refift the billows and the fky,'* 
has remained firm and uninjured. The ftorms 
which have aflaulted it, and the ihelter which it 
has afforded us, and all who have fought our fhores 
for proteftion, have ferved to prove its unalterable 
(lability, as well as its ineftimable value. 

The Youth of the Britiih Empire' will beft fliow 
their conviftion of thefe important truths by their 
perfevering obedience to the laws, and their prudent 
ufe of the bleflings conferred by their native coun- 
try. But to defend this venerable edifice of liberty 
from the machinations of domeftic, and the af- 
faults of foreign enemies, is a charge which de- 
volves more inunediately upon the nobility, and 
upon thofe who are deputed to reprefent their 
countrymen in parliament. The confcientious and 
careful exercife of this moft honourable truft is a 
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duty which they owe to their anceftors, to them- 
felves, and to their defcendants; and what labour 
can be too unremitting, what vigilance too aftive, 
what public fpirit too exalted and ardent, to pre- 
ferve unfuUied and unimpaired a Constitution, 
which is the brighteft ornament, the moft glorious 
privilege, and the moft valuable inheritance ever 
enjoyed by mankind ? 

Hail facred Polity, by Freedom rear- d ! 

Hail (acred Freedom, when by law reHrain'd ! 

Without you what were men ? a grov'ling herd. 

In darknefs, wretchednefs, and want enchain'd. 

Sablim'd by you, the Greek and Roman resgn'd 

In arts iinrivall'd : O to lateft days. 

In Albion may your influence unprofan'd 

To godlike worth the gen'rous bofom raife. 

And prompt the fage's lere, and fire the poet's lays '*. 

* Brattle's Minftrcl. 
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CLASS THE FOURTH. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

CHAPTER I. 

LogiCy or the right lift of Reafon. 

It is a very great error for any one to fuppofe, 
that Logic confifts only in thofe formal debates and 
verbal difputations, in which the fchoolmen and 
tteir followers confumed fo much time in the dark 
ages, previous to the revival of claflical learnings 
It is equally a miftake to imagine, that it is merely 
iqtended to teach the method of difputing by rules, 
and to inftruft a young man to converfe, not from 
a love of truth, but a defire of vi6lory. As there 
i3 nothing more difingenuous than fuch a conduft 
as this, nothing more unbecoming a rational being, 
th^n to oppofe fophiftry to good fenfe, and evafion 
to found argument, the logician difclaims this abufc 
of the principles of his art, and vindicates its 
rights by xlifplaying its true and proper office. It 
is in reality capable of affording the moft important 
affiftance to the underftanding in its inquiries after 
truth ; it is eminently ufeful in the common affairs 
of life, and renders the greateft fervice to fcience, 
learning, virtue, and religion. 

8 Logic 
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Logic is the art (^ forming cotre^ id^as, and of 
deducmg right inf&renee^ from them; or it may be 
&id to conftitute the knowledge of the human 
mind, inafinuch agf it tnice&the progrefs of all out 
iftfonn^tidnj fpoin dUr 6rft and rnoH fimple con^ 
cJcptiotis of things, to thofe ttumfefous conclufions, 
which refttlt ftotn comparing them together- It 
teaches us in what order our thoughts fuccaed each 
other, and it infttit^^ us in the relation, which 
fobfifts between Oiir ideas, and tlie terms in which 
we exprefs them, it diftinguiihes their different 
kinds, and points Out their properties ; difcovefd 
the ibttrces of our intellefifual mlftakes, and fliowl 
how we mdy corredl attd prevent them. It di|'-^ 
plays thofe principles and rules, which we follow, 
although imperceptibly, whenever we think in » 
sia^n^ toafbrmable to truth. 

The faculty of reafon i^ the pre-eminent quality, 
by which mankind are diftinguiihed from all othe* 
animals : but ftill we are far from finding that they 
poffefs it in the feme degi*ee. There is indeed as 
great an inequality in this refpeft in different per- 
fons, as there is in their ftrength and agility of 
body. NOr ought this dilpropoftion to be wholly 
afcribed to the original conftitutton of the minds 
of men, or the difference of their natural endow- 
ments ; for, if we take a furvey of the nations of 
the world, we fliall find that fome arc immetfed in 
ignorance and barbarity, others erilfghteiied by 
learning and fcience: and what is ftill more re- 
markable, the people of the fame nation have been 
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io .various ages. diftinguiAed by thefe very oppdfite 
charafters.. It U therefore by due cuItivatioDy and 
proper diligence, that we incfeafe the vigour of pur 
minds, and carry reafon to perfe^ion. Where 
this TOetbod is followed, the intelle^S; acquires 
ftrerigth,^ and knowledge is enlarged in every direc- 
tion : where it, is neglefled, we remain ignorant of 
-tlie v?due of our own powers; and thofe faculties, 
by which wc are qualified to furvey the vaft fabric 
uf tli^ world, to contemplate the whole face of nar 
tui'^ to invcftigate the caufes of things, and to 
^arrive at the moil important; conclufion$ as tp our 
^'U^lfare and happinefs, i*emain buried in darknefs 
and obfcurity. No bianqh of fcience therefore 
affords us a fairer profped of improvement, than 
^at which relat^ to the undcrftandii^, defines 
Its powers, and iliows the method, by which it 
Squires the ftock of its ideas, and accumulates 
general knowledge :— this is the province of 



. : ' It is pi-opeily divided into four parts, viz. 

I. Pehception. II. Judgment. III. Rea- 
soning.' IV. Method, 

: , In this divifton the logicians have followed the 
courfe of nature, as wc fhall find, if we refled upon 
the condu^i; and progrefs of the underftanding. 
Thefe divifions have fo clofe a connexion with each 
other, that it; is fcarc.ely poffible to arrive at per-^ 
fiedion in one of them, without the affiftance of the 

others. 
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btlkrsi To tteat of petception we muft make ufe 
bf method ; and in order to reafon we muft form 
fevery propofition with a due regard to rules. 

1. Perception confifts in the attention of tlie 
imderftanding tb the obJe6b a&ing upon it, whereby 
it becbiiied fenfible of the impreffions they make^; 
and the notices of thefe impreffions, as they exift 
in the mind^ are diftinguiflied by the name otidea^. 
If we attend carefully to our i, thoughts, wefliall 
obferve two fountains or fources of know]edge^ 
from which the underftanding is fupplied with all 
its ideas, or materials of thinking. -^Thefe are 
Sen/ation and RefleQion. 

' Senfation is the fource of our original ideas, and 
eompriehetids the notices conveyed into the mind^ 
by^mpulfes or impreffions made upon the organs cf^ 
fenfe^ Such are the perceptions of colours, founds 
taftes, &c. But we derive all thefe ideas, great a» • 
is their number, fdlely from external objefts. An-* 
other fource of impreffions arifes from the attention 
of theiiiindto its own perceptions, and confiders 
the various modes, in which it employs itfelf con- 
cerning them. Thus we acquire the ideas of 
thinking, doubting, believing, &c, which are the 
aifferent intelledual operations reprefentcd to us 
by oiir own confcioiifnefe* This a6l of the mind 
\% cdW^A RefleSlion ; and it evidently implies fenfa- 
tibn, as the impreffions it furnifces proceed from 
the powers of tjie underftanding occupied in the 
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contetDplation of ideas, with which it has bee ft 
previoufly ftored. 

A proper confiderutioii of thefe two fources of 
our thoughta> will give us a cLeaa* and diftiQ^ view 
of the nature of the njind, and the firft fteps il* 
takes in the path of knowledge; From thefe finiplo 
beginnings all our difcoveries derive their origin; 
for tlie niind thus ftored with its original notices of 
things, has a power of combining, modifying, ancj 
plaxring them in an infinite variety of lights^ hy 
which means it is enabled to n^nUiply the ol^jed^ 
of its perception, and finds itfelf policlled of an 
inexhauftible flock of materials for refledion and 
reafoning. It is in the various comparifons of 
thefe ideas, accprding to fuch combinations as ^re 
beft adapted to its ends,, that w.e exert purfelves in 
the a6ls of judging and reafoning, enlarge ouij 
mental profpe6ts, and can extf^nd them in every^ 
direftion. Thus are we enabled to form a notion 
of tlie whole progrefs of the foql, from the firft 
dawnings of thought to the utmoft limits of hun 
man. knowledge. And it is partJQularly to be ^ob-. 
fcrved, that among our numerous difcoveries^ an4 
the infinite variety of our conceptions, \Nfe are i^n- 
able to find one original idea, which is not derived 
from fenfatign or rctleftion ; or one complex idea, 
which is not compofed of thefe original ones, 
'-' Our obfervation employed either about external, 
fenfible objedsy or about the internal operations of 
our minds, perceived and rcfle<5led on by ourfelves, 
is .that which fupplies ©yj; underftandings with all 
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fhe tnaterials of thinking. Thefe two ar3 the 
fountains of knowledge, from whence all the ideas 
we have, or can naturally have, dofpriiig*." 

The ideas, with which the mind is thus fumi/hcd^ 
fall naturally under two heads. Fit ft, thofe original 
hnpreffions which are conveyed by fenfation and* 
reflection, and which exift uniformly and without 
any fhadow of variety, and are called /imple ideas, 
fuch as the ideas of colour, found, heat, Sec. And,^ 
fecondly, thofe notions which refult from the va- 
rious combinations of fimple ideas, whether they 
are fuppt)fed to co-ex ift in any particular fubje6^, 
or are united together by the mind when it enlarges 
its conceptions. Thefe are called complex ideas, 
fiich as a triangle, a fquare, &c. and are of twa 
]principal kinds ; firft, fuch as are derived from ex-. 
temal objefts, and reprefent thofe combinations of 
thought, which have a real exiftence in nature ; of 
this kind are all our ideas of fubftances. Secondly, 
the conceptions formed by the mind itfelf, arbi- 
trarily uniting and putting together its ideas. Thid 
makes by far the largeft clafs, and comprehends 
all thofe ideas, which may be properly termed oui^ 
own. They ai-e called ahjlraciy or univerfaly fuch 
as whitenefs, beauty, melody, &c. and are pro- 
duced in various ways ; for either the mhid conv 
bines feveral fimple ideas together, in order to 
iorrcx them into one conception, in whibh the nunl- 
ber and quality of the ideas united are principally 

* Locke, book ii. chap, i • fee likcwifc book i. chap. i. and 
bo(& H. chap, I. 
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confidfred, and thus we acquire all oul- compound' 
Botions ; or it fixes upon any of our ideas, whether 
fimple or compound; or upoj^ the ideas of fubr 
fiances, and omitting the circumftances of time, 
place, real exiftence, or whatever renders it parti- 
cular, confiders the appearance alone, and niake^ 
that a rcprefentation of all that are of the fame 
kind ; or, laftly, it compares things with one an- 
other, examines their mutual connexions, and 
thereby furniflies itfelf with a new flock of notions, 
known by the name of RelationSy which ar^ pror 
portional, as equal, more, left, &c» Qr natural, a$ 
father, mother, &c. or civil, as King and people, 
general and army, &c. This diyifion of o^^ ideas, 
as it feems to be the mod natural, and truly to re- 
pi^fent the manner in which they are introduced 
into the mind, will be found to include them in all 
their varieties. 

We know that our thoughts, although fotiume- 
rous and manifold, are all contained within our 
own breafls, and are invifible. But as the fupreme 
Bein^ formed mankind for fociety, he has provided 
us witli organs proper for framing articulate founds, 
and given us alfo a capacity of uiing thofe founds, 
as figns pf internal conceptions. From hpnc^ are 
derived words and languages^. For any found 
being once determined upon to (land as the fign of 
an idea, cuflpm by degrees eftabliflies fuch a con- 
nexion between them^^ that the appearance of the 
idea in the underftanding always brings to our re? 

^ 3ee Locke on the Ends of Language, book iii. c. lo. 
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wcmbrance the name, by which it is exprefled/: wd 
in like manner the hearing of the name never fails, 
to excite the idea, which it is intended to denote. - 

Definition is the unfatding fome eonceptioh of the. 
mind by W07'dSj which anfwer to the term madeuji 
of as the Jign of the conception^ *' or it is .the 
fliowing the meaning of one word by feveral 
other not fynonymous terms ^" It furniflies u% 
with tlie fitted means of communicating our 
thoughts; for if we were unable to impart our 
complex ideas to each other by the aid of defini- 
tion, it would in many cafes be impoffible to make 
them known. This is evident in thofe ideas which 
are folely the offspring of the mind. For as they 
exift only in the underftanding, and have no real 
!pbje^ in nature/ in cdnformity to which they arc 
framedj if we could not communicate them to 
others by defcriptioii, they mud be confined to the 
narrotr limits of a fiogle mind. AH the beautiful 
fcenes which fpring from the fancy of a poet, and 
by his lively imagery give fuch entertainment to 
4iis readers, if he was dcftitute of this faculty of 
dKplaying them by words, could not extend their 
influence beyond his own breaft, or give pleafiye 
to any one, except the original inventor, 

In our remarks upon language in general,^ wp 
-have adverted to tlie ufe and importance of defini* 
tions\ Tbfin^ple ideas we know them to b^ iii- 

» Locke, vol, i. p, 455, >» Locke, book iii. ch?ip, 4. 
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^pplicublc : but ^s they ofe imteB4«4 to ;n^ak^ know* 
the meaning of words fending for all complex 
ideas, if we were always careful to form thofc ideap 
with exaftnefs, and to copy our definitions from 
them with precifion, as a fjcilful painter doc^ a good 
likenefs ; much of the obfcurity and coufufion of 
language, a^ it is ufed both \u writii^ and convert- 
fation, might be prevented. 

JI, The mind b^ing furniihed ivlth ideas, the 
X\^xt ftep ncceffary in the progr^fs of Hnowl^ge i^ 
to con^pare them together, in order to judge of 
their agreement or difagreemevit. In this con?- 
pefted view of our ideas, if the relation is fuch ia 
to be immediately difcovcrable by the bar^ iftfpeCr 
tion of the mind,, the jjudgmepts t|[ieflce obtained 
Vecalkd mfuii:ite, from a WiOfd.^th*$i.d«|iPte$ tQ 
Jook at, or into: for in this c^fe ^ ^jcrl? att^tip^ 
to ideas compared is fufficiept to if>f<^rn) ]i^ how ftf 
they are conne6led or disjoined* Thus, ^* t^iftt th^ 
whole is greater than any pf it$ ppi?t^^' isntnirir 
t^itive judgment, nothing mofc being rf qujrftl to 
convince us of it^ truth, than an ^tt^nji^jt tq th* 
idea^ of whole and part, lutuitioipi therefipirt^ js 3[iQ 
more than an immediate pcrcepitiojib of tbc^.agfec^ 
^lent or difagreement of any two ideas, Thjs^ 
the firft of the three foundations of our knowledge,, 
upon which depends that fpecie? of r^afo?ii|ig, 
which is called Demouftr^ion. For wl^^fc^v^r is 
deduced from our intuitive perceptions by a ^Ckar 
and connected feries of proofs is faid to be demon- 
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ibated, iuid podaces abfolqte certainty, Henc* 
the knowledge obtained in this mahher is what we 
propejly t^rm Science, becaufe in every ftepof 
thpe argument it carries its own evidence- Avith it; 
and leaves no room for doubt It is to demon- 
ftration that mathematical ftudies are indd^ted fiv 
their peculiarclearnefs and certainty. 

The fecond ground of human judgment, from 
which w^ infer the exiftence of the obje^ which 
furround us, and fall under the immediate notice 
pf our fcnfes, is experiaice. When we behold the 
iun, Qr dir^6fc pur eyes to a building, we not only 
have ideas of thofe objects, but afcribe to them a 
real exiftence independent of the mind. It is like- 
wjfe by the information of the fenle3, that we judge 
pf the qualities pt bodies ; as when we affert that 
ftl9\f is white, .fire is hot, or fteel hard. As intui* 
tion is the fowdation of all fcientific, fo is experi- 
ence the foundation of all natural knowledge. For 
the latter beii;>g wholly converfant with obje^ of 
feni^ or with tfeyofe bodies which conftitute the 
natural world, and we can only difcover their pro- 
perties by a. feries of obfervations, it is evident; 
that, in order to improve this branch of knowledge 
we muft have rec^urfe to the method of trial and 
cxperimoit 

The third ground of judgment is tefiinwtrff. 

There are naany fa^s, that will not admit an appeal 

to the.fenfes. All human adioris^ m hen eonfidered 

a8» already paft^ are of thi« defcription* As from 
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the other two grounds are deduced fcientific and 
natural knowledge, fofrom this we derive hiftoricaf^ 
by which is meant not only a knowledge of thd 
civil tranfadions of ftates and kingdoms, but of all 
cafes where the evidence of witnefles is the ground 
of our belief. 

The a6l of aflembling our ideas together, and 
joining or difuniting them according to the refult 
of our |>erceptions, is called judgment; but when 
thefe judgments are expreffed by words, tliey are 
called propofitions. A propofition therefore is a 
fentenoe denoting fome judgment, whereby two or 
more ideas are affirmed to agree or difagree. The 
idea of which we affirm or deny any thing, and of 
courfe the term expreffing that idea, is called th^ 
fiihjeB of the propofition. The idea affirmed or 
denied, as alfo the term exprdfing it, is called th* 
fredkate; and that word which ia a propofition 
conneds thefe two ideas is called the copeJtf ; and 
if a negative particle l>e annexed, we thereby un-^ 
derftand that tl^ ideas are disjoined. Thefubftan 
tive verb is commonly employed as the copula, as. 
in this propofition ; '* God is omnipotent ;" where 
the verb fubftantive reprefents the copula, and 
fignifies the agreement of the ideas of God and 
omnipotence. But if it be our intention tofepamte 
two ideas, then, in addition to the verb fubftantive, 
Vc muft alfo employ fome particle of negation, to 
-^xprefs thi"^ repugnance. The propofition '' man 
is not pcrfe6t" may {(trve as an example iof thi^ 
liii>d; Avhcre the notion of perfe61ioi| being re^ 

ijiovcci 
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)kioved from the idea of man, the negative particle 
not is inferted after tlie copula, to lignify the dif- 
agreement between the fubjeft and the predicate. 

Propofitions are affirmative and negative^ unroerfal 
znd particular^ abfolute and conditional^ Jimple and 
eempound, and are generally divifiblc into /elf^ 
mdeni and demoyijirabk. 

When the mind joins two ideas, we call it aA 
affirmative Judgmcfit; when it feparates them, we 
denominate it a negative judgment ; and as any 
two ideas compared together muft neceffarily either 
agree or difagree, it is evident that all our judg- 
ments are included in thefe two divifions. Hence 
likewife the propofitions expreffing thefe judgments 
are all either affirmative, or negative. An affirma-. 
live propofition connects the predicate with the 
fubje6l, as **a ftone is heavy;" a negative propo- 
fition feparates them, as *^God is not the author 
of evil." Affir^^ition therefore is the fame as join- 
ing two ideas together, and this is done by means 
of the copula. Negation, on the contrary, de^ 
notes a repugnance between the ideas compared ; 
in which cafe, a negative particle muft be employed, 
to fhow that the connexion included in the copula 
does not take place. 

Our ideas, according to what has been already 
pbferved, are all fingle as they ^nter the mind, and 
reprefcnt individual objefls. But as by abftraftion 
i^f c^n rendef them univeif^l, fo as to comprehend 

a whole 
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a whole ' clafs of things, and fonictimes feveral 
claffcs at once, the terms exprefling thefe ideas 
muft be in like manner wniverfal. Thus when we 
fay *'men are mortal," we confider mortality not 
as confined to one, or any number of particiflar 
men, but as what may be affirmed \rithout excep* 
tion of the whole fpecies. By this ijaeans the pro-* 
pofition becomes as general as the idea which is ita^, 
fubjeft ; and indeed derives its univerfality entirely 
from that idea being more or lefs fo, accoi-ding as 
it may be extended to a fmaller or greater number 
of individuals. 

A particular propofifeion has fome general term 
Ibr its fubjeft, but with a mark of limitation added^ 
to denote that the predicate agrees only with forac 
of the individuals comprehended under a fpecies, 
or with one or more of the fpecies belonging to a 
genus, and not with the whole univerfal idea. 
Thus '^ fome ftones are heavier than iron ;'' ''fbme 
men have an uncommon fhare of folly." In the 
laft of thefe proportions the fubjeft *' fome men" 
iiwplies only A certain number of individuals com- 
prehended under a fiiigle fpecies. 

We may obferve therefore, that all propofitions 
are either affirmative or negative; nor is it tefa 
evident, that in both cafes they may be univerfal or 
|iarticular. Hence arifes that celebrated fourfold 
divtfion of them into univerfal affirtttativey and 
umcerfal negative, particular affirnmtrce, andj&ar- 
ticular negative, which comprehends all their varied 

tiesc- 
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ties. The utility of this iwod^ of diftin^ion wiU 
appear more jevident, when we come to fpoak of 
re^foaing and fyllogifin, 

Prdpofiti^ns are either abfoUite or conditiomL 
The abfolute are thofe, wherein we affirm ibme pro- 
perty, inleparable from the idea of thefubjed, and 
which therefore belongs to it in all poffiWe cafes; 
as '* God is infinitely wife,"— " Virtue temis to 
the ultimate happineft of man." But when th« 
predicate is hot neceflarily connefted with the idea 
pf the fubjefik^ unlefe upon fome confideration difrr 
tin6l from that idea, then the propofition is called 
conditional. . The reafon of the name is taken from 
tlie fuppOfitioh annexijed; arid m^y be exprefled as 
fuch ; thm — '^ If a (lone is expofed to the rays of 
the fun, it will cpntraft fome degree of heat/' 

Nothing is more important in the acquifition of 
accurate knoAvledge, than a due attention to thif» 
divifion of propofitions. If we are careful never 
to affirm things abfolutely, but when the ideas arc 
iafeparably united ; and if in our other judgment^ 
we diftindly mark the comlitions, which determine 
the predicate to belong; to the fubjeft, we fliall be 
kls liable to mifiake in applying general truths tj^ 
the particular concerns of human life. 

Propofitions, when only two ideas are compared 

togethuer, are in general coWed JimplCy hecaufe, haviT 

ingbut one fiibje^ and. one predicate, they are the; 

tflGeft of a fijiigle judgment^ which admits of nQ 

. . fubdivifion. 
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fubdivifioni But if feveral ideas prefeilt tli^mfekci 
to our thoughts at once, fo that mc are led to affinh 
the fame thing of different objeds^ or dMFerent 
things of the fame objeft, the propofitions expreffing 
thele judgments arc called compdund\ becaufe they 
may be refolved into as many others, as there aiie 
fubjeds or predicates in the Ti^hole complex deter* 
mination of the mind. Thus, *^ God is infinitely 
wife and infinitely powerful :" hetc there are two 
predicates, ^Mnfiriitewifdom"and ** infinite power," 
both affirmed of the fame fubjeft : and accordingly 
the propofition may be refolved into two others, 
which diflin^ly affirm thefe predicates. 

When any propofition is prefented to the mifi^^ 
if the terms in which it is exprelfed be underflood 
upon comparing the ideas together, the agreement 
or difagreement afferted is either immediately per- 
ceived or found to be too remote from the prefent 
reach of the underftanding. In the firft cafe the 
propofition is faid to be felf-eoidenty and requires 
tio proof whatever ; becaufe a bare attention to the 
ideas themfelveji produces full convi6lion and cer-^ 
tainty. But if the connexion or repugnance comes 
not ft) readily under the infpeftion of the mind, we 
mufl have recourfe to reafoning; and if by a clear 
feries of proofs we can afcertain the truth propofad, 
infomuch that felf-evidence fhall accompany every 
ftep of the argument, we are then able to prove our 
affertion, and the propofition is faid to be demon-^ 
firahh. When we affirm, for inftance, ** that it is 
intpoflTible for the fame thing to be and not to be,'* 
3 whoever 
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wUo?v«r undeiftands th§ terms tifedy perceives at 
the firft glance the truth of what is afferted, nor 
can he bring himfelf to beUeve the contrary. But 
if we fay, */ this world had a beginningy" the 
aiTertion is indeed equally true, but ihines not forth 
with the fame degree of evidence. We find great 
difficulty in conceiving how the world could be 
created out of nothiqg, and are not brought to a 
full aiTent tp^the affertipn, until by reafoning we 
arrive at a clear view of the abfuidity involved lu 
the contrary fuppofition'. Hence this propofition 
is of the kind we call demonilrable, inafmuch as its 
truth is not immediately perceived, but yet may 
be made evident, by means of others more known 
and obvious^ from when(!*e it follows as an unavoid- 
able co^i^quence. 

III. Reasoning. It frequently haj^ens, in 
comparing our ideas together, that their agreement 
or difagreeqient cannot be difcerned at firft fight^ 
efpecially if they are of fuch a nature, as not, to 
admit of an exad application to each other. It 
tlierefore becomes neceffaj-y to difcover fome thir4 
idea, which will admit of fuch an appUcation, as 
the pr?fent cafe requires ; wherein if we fucceed, 
^U difficulties vanifli, and the relation we are in 
fe^rch of may be traced with eafe. This manner 
qf determining the relation between any two ideas 
by the intervention of a third, with which they 
ni^y be compared, is what we call Reafoning^ dxjA 
is indeed the chief inftrument, by .which we extend 
our difcoveries, and enlarge our kooujleclge. Thq 
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great art confifts in finding out fuch intermediate 
ideas, as, when compared with tlie others in the 
queftion, will furniih evident truths; becaufe it is 
only by fuch means we can arrive at the knowledge 
of what is concealed and remote. 

As in the fecond part of Logic, our judgments, 
when expreffed by words, w€re called Propojitions; 
fo liere, in the third part, the expreffions of our 
reafoning are termed Syllogifms. By a fyllogifm id 
tneant an argument conjijiing of three propojitions, 
jo difpofedy a3 that the laft is necejjhrily inferred 
fr$m the tzeo which pr^ede it. 

In the eompofitioh of a fyllogifm tw© things are 
to be conlidered, viz. its matter and its form. The 
matter confifts of three propofitions compofed of 
three ideas or terms varioufly joined. Thefe three 
terms are termed the Major , the Mifwr, and the 
Middle. Tlie predicate of the conclufion i;^ called 
the major term, becaufe it is commonly ^f a larger 
compafs and more general fignification than the 
minor term, or fubjeft of the conclufion. The 
major and minor terms are caHed the exti'emes. 
The middle tenii is the third idea difpofed in two 
propofitions, in filch a manner as to fliow the con-^ 
ijexion between the major and minor terms in the 
conclufion, for which reafon the middle term itfelf 
is fometimes called tht argument. The propofition, 
which contains the predicate of the conclufion c6n- 
nefted with the middle term, is ufually called the 
ujajor propofiticm; whereas the minor propofition 
♦-^ ^onnefts 
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connefiU the middle term with the fubjeft of the 
conclufion, and is fometimes called the ajjumption. 
Thefe rules are chiefly applicable to fimple or cate- 
gorical fyllogifms, although every fyllogifiA con- 
tains fomething analogous to them*. 

Compound fyllogifms are compofed of two or 
more fingle ones, and may be refolved into them: 
the chief kinds are the Epichiremaj the Dilemma, 
and the Sorites. Thefe figures are liable to abufe, 
and are often more fpecious than foHd. The ej5i- 
chirema is an argument, which contains the proof 
of the major and the minor, or both, before it 
draws the conclufion. This is frequently ufed in 
writing, in public fpeeches, and in common con- 
verfation, in order that each part of the difcourfc 
may be confirmed, and put out of doubt, as it pro- 
ceeds towards the conclufion, which was chiefly 
defigned. Thus the oration of Cicero, for Milo, 
may be reduced to this figure. ** It is lawful for 
a perfon to kill thofe who lie in wait to kill him, as 
is allowed by the law of nature, and the praftice of 
mankind. But Clodius laid in wait for Milo with 
that intention, as appears from his guard of foldiers 
and his travelling armed ; therefore it was lawful 
for Milo to kill Clodius," The dilemma divides 
the whole argument iqto all its parts or members 
by a disjundive propofition, and then infers fome- 
thing concerning each part, which is finally inferred 
coucerrning the wHble. Thus Cicero argues to 

* Watts's Logic, p. 281, 301, &c. 
VOL. 11. F prove, 
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prove, that all pain ought to. be borne with pa- 
tience. All pain is either violent or (light ; if it 
be flight, it may eafily be endured ; if violent, it 
Avill certainly be (hort ; therefore all pain ought to 
be borne with patience." But for this figure to be 
corre6i, two things are required, 1. the full enume* 
ration of all the particulars of a fubjeft ; 2. that it 
prefs the opponent only, and not be liable to be re- 
torted upon the perfon who ufes it. In the forites 
feveral middle terms are ufed to conncft one ano- 
ther fucceffively in feveral propofitions, till the laft 
prdpofition connefts its predicate with the firft 
fobjeft. Such is the jocular argument of Themif- 
tbcles to prove that his little fon governed the 
Vvhole world. " My fon governs his mother, his 
mother governs me ; I govern the Athenians, the 
Athenians all Greece ; Greece commands Europe^ 
and Europe the world." 

: There is one kind of fyllogifm which is defeftive^ 
and is called an Enihymeniy becaufe only the con- 
clufion with one of the premifes is exprefled, 
whilft the other is rcferved' in the mind. This 
forms the moft common kind of argument, both 
in converfation and in waiting ; for it would require 
too much time to draw out all our thoughts ia 
regular order, according to mood and figure. Be^ 
fides, we pay fo much refpeft to the underftanding 
of others, as to fuppofe that they are acquainted 
with the major or minor, which is fupprefled or 
imphed, when we (late the other premifes> and the 
conclufion. 
v; -r 5 . With 
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With refpe6l to the nature oi fophiftry^ or falfc 
rea/bning^ and the beft methods of detefting its 
various artifices to impofe upon the underflanding, 
the popular treatifes upon this fubjeft, particularly 
Logic^ or the right ufc of Reqfon^ by Watts, and 
the Condu6t of the Under/iandingj by I/)cke^ may 
be confulted to great advantage. 

From the fliort furvey we have taken, it appears, 
that Logic, beginning with the firft principles of 
thought, afcends gradually from one decifion of 
the judgment to another, and conneds thefe deci- 
fions in fuch a manner, that every ftage of the 
progreflion brings intuitive certainty with it. It 
appears likewife that reafon is. the ability of de* 
ducing unknown truths from propofitions that are 
already known; and that no propofition is ad* 
mitted into a iyllogifm, as one of the previous 
judgments upon which the conclufion refts, unlefi 
it is itfelf a known and eftabliflied truth, and the 
connexion of which with felf-evident principles has 
been already traced. 

If Ariftotle was not the firft, who reduced Logi<^ 
to a fyftem, he was certainly the moft eminent of 
logicians ^ He claims the invention of the ^vhole 
theory of fyllogifms. He analyfed them with 
aftonifliipg fubtlety, exhibited them to view ia 

^ S^ particularly Se^ion 42* 

* For a very clear account of Ariftotle and his works^ fee )u| 
Ethics and Politics by Dr. Gillies^ a vol. 4**, 1797. 

F S ^very 
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every fliape, cna6led the laws, by which they arc 
regulated, and invented all the forms, into which 
they can be moulded. All fubfequent writers upon 
the fubjeft of dialeftics have been indebted to him 
for nearly the whole of their fyftems. But after 
mankind had involved themfelves in the labyrinths 
of Ariftotelian difputation for near two thoufand 
years, and perplexed their underftandings to little 
purpofe, the great Lord Bacon propofed the method 
of induction, as a more effedual means of arriving 
at truth". 

By InduBion is meant a general inference drawn 
from fexieral particular propojitions. This method 
has contributed very materially to the improvement 
of the arts, and the increafe of knowledge, more 
particularly in the refearches of natural philofophy. 
Upon the ufe of induftion as applied to the general 
difcovery of truth, the ingenious author of *' the 
Chart and Scale of Truth" makes this excellent 
remark. ** As induftion is the firft, fo it is the 
more effential and fundamental inftrument of rea- 
foning : for as fyllogifm can never produce its own 
principles, it muft have them from indu6lion ; and, 
if the general propofitions, or fecondary principles, 
be imperfeftly or infirmly eftabliflied, and much 
moi^ if they be taken at hazard, upon authority, 
or by arbitraiy affumption, like thofe of Ariftotle, 

«" Lord Bacon's general plan will be fully explained in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 



all 
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^11 the iyllogifing in the world is a vain and ufelefi 
logomachy, only inftrumental to the multiplicatioa 
of falfe learning, and to the invention and confir- 
mation of error. The truth of fyllogifms depends 
ultimately on the truth of axioms, and the truth 
of axioms on the foundnefs of induftiona". 

, IV. The fourth operation of the mind relates to 
the arrangementof our thoughts, when we endea- 
vour to unite them in fuch a manner, that their 
mutual connexion and dependance may be clearly 
feen. To this operation the logicians give the 
name of Method ; and in the courfe of their 
develppement of the powers of the underftanding, 
they affign to it the laft place. 

In the arrangement of our thoughts, either for 
our own ufe, or when wc intend to communicate 
and unfold our difcoveries to others, there are two 
modes of proceeding, which are equally in our 
power to c]ioofe : for we may fo propofe the truths 
relating to any fubjeft of inquiry or part of know- 
ledge, as they prefented themfelves to the mind, ' 
and carry on the feries of proofs in a reverfe order, 
until they at laft terminate in firft principles : or, 

" Chart and Scale of Truth, vol. i. p. 50. Syllogifmus ex 
propofitionibus conftat, propofitiones ex verbis, verba notionura 
tefferae funt. Itaque fi notiones ipfae (id quod balls rei eft) con- 
fufae fint & temere a rebus abftra^lae, nihil in iis quae fuper- 
firauntur eft firmitudinis. Itaque fpes eft una in indu^one 
▼era. Baconi Novum Organ : vol. i. p. Z75. 
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beginning Math thefe principles, we may adopt the 
contrary method, and from them deduce, by a 
direft train of reafoning, all the propofitions we 
defire to eftablifh. From this diverfity in the man- 
ner of arranging our thoughts originates the two- 
fold divifion of method. When truths are fo prd- 
pofed, and put together as they ^vere, or might 
have been difcovered, this is called the Analytic 
Method, or the method of refolution ; inafmuch as 
it traces things backward to their fource, and re^ 
fblves knowledge into its conftituent parts, or in 
other words, into its firft and original principles. 
When, on the other hand, they are deduced from 
thefe principles, and connefted according to their 
mutual dependance, fo that the truths firft in order 
tend always to the demonftration of thofe that 
follow ; this conftitutes what is called the Synthetic 
Method, or method of compofition. Tor we pro*- 
ceed by collecting the fcattered parts of knowledge, 
and combining them into one fyftem in fuch a 
manner, that the underftanding is enabled diftindlly 
to follow truth through all her different ftages and 
gradations. 

Thefe two kinds of method admit of very eafy 
illuftration. In grammar, for inftance, we firft 
acquire the knowledge of letters, we combine them 
to make fyllables, of fyllables are compofed words, 
and^ of words fentences and difcourfes. — This is 
fynthetic method. But if we are better acquainted 
with the whole of a fubje6i;, than with any of its 
particular parts, we feparate thq whole into thofe 

parts, 
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parts,- and thus gaia a diftinft kuowl^dge of them. 
We know fuperficially, and by common obferva- 
tion> what plants are : but it is by the information 
which botany gives that we become converfant 
with their component parts, and diftinguifli the 
calix, the piftils, the ftamina, the corolla, fpecie^, 
genera, &c. We may likewife have a general no- 
tion of an animal : but it is by the jftudy of ank- 
tomy we gain a particular knowledge of its bones, 
veins, cartilages, mufcles, and other parts. — ^This 
is analytic method ^ 

The analytic method has obtained the name of 
the method o£ invention, becaufe it obferves the 
order, in which our thoughts fucceed each other in 
the difcovery of truth. The fynthetic is often 
denominated the method of injiruction^ inafmuch 
as in communicating our thoughts to others, we 
generally choofe to deduce them from their firft 
principles. 

, The four divifions of Logic correfpond with 
what we find paffes naturally in our minds, and 
tend not only to facilitate the difcovery, but to in- 
creafe the love of truth. By truth is here meant 
the agreement qf our ideas with the real Jiate of 
things, and as Wollafton well obferves, ^^it is the 
offspring of unbroken meditations, and of thoughts 
often revifed and correfted." This love is the 
inpft exalted principle of the human mind, and 

Watts's Logic, p. 340. 
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prompts us to its fublimeft employments. It is 
pure, fmcere, and intrinfically excellent; it frees 
us from the mifts of prejudice, the flu6luations of 
doubt, and the pei-plexity of error. It is unin*- 
fluericed by the fear of man, the defire of praife, 
or the luftre of riches or power ; and, as its greateft 
honour and moft fublime purpofe, it exalts our 
fouls to a refemblance of the Author of nature 
himfelf, who is the fountain of Ught, happinefe, 
and perfeftion. Where nothing influences, nothing 
agitates, nothing dazzles us in comparifou with this 
love of truth, we become gradually more and more 
attentive, circumfpeft, and eager for folid proof 
and clear evidence ; and we leave no methods un-^ 
tried, that may condu6l us to right and juft con-^ 
clufions. If fuch be the ardour of the mind in 
purfuit of this ineftimable treafure, how valuable 
muft Logic be, which is the inftrument of its 
operations, and the clue to its difcoveries ! *' How- 
ever deftined to be the guide of men, this truth is 
not beftowed with an unconditional profufion, but 
is hidden in darknefs, and involved in difficulties ; 
intended, like all the other gifts of heaven, to be 
fought and cultivated by all the different powers 
and exertions of human reafon^ 

After having acquired a proper knowledge of the 
diftinftions marked out by Logic in our ideas, and 
after having made ourfelves acquainted with the. 
rules prefcribed for the exercife and the geneml 

P Chart and Scale of Truth, vol, i. p. 14. 
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improvement of our underftanding, we ought to 
diied; our attention to thofe authors, who have 
given the bcft examples of clofc and accurate rea- 
foning. Thefe examples fhould be interefting with 
refpe6l to the nature of their fubjefts, that the 
fcholar may be led to make a pleafing and eafy 
application of the preceding principles. He will 
find them fully illuftrated in the works of Bacon, 
Grotius, Locke, Clarke, and Paley. Thefe pro- 
found and illuftrious teachers will amply recom- 
pence his refearches, and enlarge his knowledge^ 
by giving him a clear and comprehenfive infight 
into the mod interefting topics. They will point 
out not only the proper employment of his rea- 
fon, but its limits and boundaries. They will 
inftru6t him in its ufe and application to the Sub- 
lime doftrines of Revelation — *^ they will con- 
vince him, that reafon is not injured or difturbed, 
but affifted and improved by new difcoveries of 
truth, coming from the eternal Fountain of all 
knowledge \" 

It is the office of the logician to curb the fallies 
of the imagination, and keep it under the control 
and diredion of reafon. He muft take care not to 
be too fcrupulous in balancing probabilities, in in- 
dulging the refinements of fubtlety, in being fc6p- 
tical on the one hand, or dogmatical on the other ; 
as thefe are great obftacles to the advancement of 
uifeful knowledge, and the fuccefeful and expedi- 

< Locke^ book iv. chap. i8. 

tious 
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tious management of bufinefs. In order to think 
with correftnefs, and aft with energy, it is neceflary 
to be furnifhed with good leading principles, and 
to proceed to eveiy conclufion with cautious fteps. 
The early difcipline of reafon, and the formation 
of regular habits of reflexion, will greatly conduce 
to thefe purpofes : and the chief end of Logic is 
to invigorate this attention, and to confirm thefe 
habits. 

Having -thus endeavoured to point out the 
APPLICATION OF RIGHT REASON to the difcovcry 
of truth, we may finally proceed to examine its 
moral effefts ; and to afk, in what particular mode 
of conduft we may fee it moft exercifed, and bcft 
illuftrated? 

The anfwer to this queftion will lead us to con- 
fider its influence upon the different periods of 
human life. He who in his youth improves his 
intelleftual powers in the purfuit of ufeful know- 
ledge, and refines and ftrengthens his mind by the 
love of virtue and religion, for the fervice of his 
friends, his country, and mankind ; — who is ani- 
mated by true glory, exalted by pure friendfhip for 
focial, and foftened by virtuous love for domeftic 
life ; who to all thefe adds a fober and a mafculine 
piety, equally remote from fuperftition aud enthu- 
fiafm ; that man enjoys the moft agreeable youth, 
and accumulates the richeft fund for the happy en^ 
joyment of his maturer years. 
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He who in manhood keeps his paffions and his 
imagination under due control ; who formjS the 
moft felcft and virtuous friendfhips ; who purfues 
feme, wealth, and power, only in the road of 
honour; who in his private condu6l gives fulleft 
fcope to the tender and manly affeftions, and in 
his public charafter ferves his country in the moft 
upright and difinterefted manner; \vho enjoys the 
goods of life with the greateft moderation, bears 
its ills with becoming fortitude; and, in the various 
circumftances of duty and trial, maintains and 
expreffes an habitual reverence and love of God ; 
that man is the worthieft charafter in this ftage of 
life, paffes through it with the higheft fatisfaftioii 
and dignity, and paves the way to the moft eafy 
and honourable old age. 

Finally : he who in the decline of hfe preferves 
himfelf moft free from the chagrin incident to that 
period, cheriflies the kindeft and moft regular affec- 
tions, ufes his experience and authority in a tender 
and judicious manner, afts under a fenfe of the 
infpeftion, and with a view to the approbation of 
his Maker ; is daily afpiring after immortality, and 
i-ipening faft for'its joys ; and having fuftained his 
part with confiftency to the clofmg fcene of life, 
quits the ftage with a modeft and graceful dignity : 
This is the beft, the wifeft, and the happieft old 
man '. 

f Dodfley's Preceptor, vol. ii. p. 379, Sec* 

There- 
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Therefore the whole of youth, manhood, and 
old age, which is fpent in this manner, is the beft 
and happieft life, — the genuine refult of right 

REASON. 

They who thus conduft themfelves are fenfible 
that virtue is the beft exercife and greateft improve- 
ment of their underftandings, and conftitutes the 
health, ftrength, and beauty of the mind. They 
are convinced that every deviation from this ftand- 
ard has a tendency to vice, mifery, and folly ; and 
that every advance towards it is an approach to 
wifdom, perfcfilion, and happinels. The advan- 
tages, which fuch perfons derive from Logic in the 
improvement of their minds, and the regulation 
of their conduft, ihows its moft important ufe;^ and 
entitles it to the higheft praife. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER It. 

The Mathematics. 

Objections agamft the ftudy of the Ma. 
thematics have been conveyed in the form of 
ludicrous narrative by Swift, and armed with thjB 
force of ingenious argument by Warburtou, and 
other writers. It feems, however, that the cen- 
fures of thefe authors are levelled not fo much 
againft the ftudy itfelf, as againft the extreioe 
length, to which it is fometimes carried, and the 
unremitting application, with which it is fome- 
times purfvicd : fo that they might with equal fwso- 
priety apply their obfervations to the immoderate 
purfuit of any other kind of knowledge. That 
thefe ftudies deferve a confpicuous place among 
the general topics of a liberal education, there can 
be no doubt, when their value is fairly weighed, 
and their utility is properly eftimated : and that 
they ought to be limited within certain bounds is 
equally reafonable, in order that the other branches 
of knowledge may not be neglefled in the general 
cultivation of the mind. 

It is propofed in the prefent and following 
chapters to confider, 
L The utility of mathematical ftudies. 
II. The principal brauches of fcience. 

III. Some 
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III. Some of the great difcoveries of thofe phi- 
lofophers, who have diftinguifhed themfelves by 
fcientific refearches, 

I. Thefe ftudies are calculated to produce effeds 
highly beneficial to the mind. They make us fix 
our attention fteadily upon the obje6ls placed be- 
fore us, and are therefore very properly recom-- 
mended as the beft remedy to cure an unfteady 
and volatile difpofition. They teach us a method 
of clear and methodical reafoning, and coincide 
both in principles and rules with found logic. They 
give a manly vigour to our underftanding, and 
free us from doubt and uncertainty on the one 
hand, and credulity and rafh prefumption on the 
€>ther. They incline us to a due aflent conform- 
able to tiie nature of things, and fubjeft us to 
the government of ftrift reafon. Thefe ftudies 
are calculated to teach exaftnefe and perfpicuity 
in definition, connexion and conclufivenefe in ar- 
gument, carefulnefs in obfervation, patience in 
meditation ; and from no exercifes can the fchplar 
go better prepared and difciplined to the purfuit of 
the higher branches of knowledge. The benefits 
to be derived from them is thus ftated by Mr. 
Locke : *M have mentioned Mathematk^ as a way 
to fettle in the mind a habit of reafoning clofely, and 
in train ; not that I think it neceffary that all men 
ihould be deep mathematicians : but that having 
got the way of reafoning, which that ftudy iie- 
ceflarily brings the mind to, they might he able 

to 
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to transfer it to other parts of knowledge, a5 they 
fliall have occafion *." 

The greateft perfpicuity is found to prevail in 
every part of thefe refearches. By reafouings 
founded upon lines and figures reprefented to the 
?ye, the cleareft truths aie conveyed to the uu*» 
derftanding. In one refpe6l thefe ftudies claim 
the pre-eminence over all others ; they reach the 
hi^eft degree of evidence, by which a pqfition is 
not only prxn^ed to be truCy but the. contrary po- 
rtion is reduced to an abfurdity—This is demons 
Jirati^n. 

*^ Such is the method of fcience, in which rea* 
fon advances by a fublime intelle6lual motion from 
the fimpleft axioms to the moft complicated fpecu- 
iation, and exhibits truth fpringing out of its firft 
and pureft elements, and rifing from (lory to ftory 
in a moft elegant progreffive way into a luminous 
and extenfive fabric. The certainty of felf-evi- 
dence attends it through every ftage, and every 
link of the mathematical chain is of equal, that U^ 
Ihe utmoft ftrength ^" 

II. The name of Mathematics was originally in-- 
tended, either to denote by way of eminence the 

• Conduift of the Underftanding, vol. i. p. 539. ** In g^o- 
metria partem fatentur effe utilem teneris actatibus: agitari 
fiamquc animos, atque acui ingenia, et celerititiem perclpiendi 
venire inde concedont.** Quint, lib. i. c. 10. 

^ Tatham's Chart and Scale of Truths voL i. p. 117. 

high 
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high rank, which the fciences hold in the order <rf 
intelle&ual difcipline, on account of their peculiar 
clearnefs and utility; or it was defigned to con- 
vey an idea . of their extent, as containing every 
kind of ufeful knowledge. According to their 
proper definition, they conftitute the fcience of 
quantity^ either as fubjeB; to meafure or number. 
Their various branches are adapted to the common 
ufes of life, and to the deepeft and moft abftraci 
{peculations. They are pia^e and mixed. The for- 
mer confider quantity abftra6ledly, without any 
regard to matter ", or particular bodies ; the latter 
treat of quantity as fubfifting in bodies, and con- 
fequently they are Intermixed with the confider- 
ation of phyfics, or experimental philofophy. 

Pure Mathematics are Arithmetic, Algebra, Ge- 
oipetry, and Trigonometry : mixed confift chiefly 
of Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydroftatics, Optics, 
Aftronomy, and Navigation. 

I. The experience of every day proves the utility 
of the art, which teaches the properties of num- 
bers, and the method of employing them in all 
calculations with eafe and expedition. The nations, 
whi.ch want Arithmetic^ as is the cafe with fome 
tribes of American favages, who can fcarcely reckon 
to twenty, are funk in the loweft ignorance and 

■ *^ .Matter is a fubftance, the objed of our fenfes, in which 
are always united the properties of extenfion, figure, folidity, 
mobility, divjlibility, gravity, and inaftivity/' Wood's Me- 
chanics. 

8 barbarifm. 
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baYbarlfiti. It is not only the indifpenlkble in- 
ftrument of private accounts and commerce^ but 
it lays the only juft foundation for political know- 
ledge, as to the population, revenues, balance of 
trade, coinage, and military power of nations 
*' Nothing amufes more harmlefely than compu- 
tation ; and nothing is more often applicable to 
real bufmefs, or fpeculative inquiries^^ A thoufand 
ftories, which the ignorant hear and believe, die 
away when the computift takes them within his 
grafp. Numerical inquiries give entertainment in 
folitude by the praftice, and reputation in public 
by the effca*." 

2. Algebra is an Arabic word, probably derived 
from the particle al and gehevj which fignifies the 
redu6lion of broken numbers to a whole number. 
It has acquired the name of univerfal arithmetic, 
on account of its eafy application to all mathe- 
matical problems capable of folution. It is that 
peculiar kind of calculation, in which the knowa 
as well as the unknown quantities are expreffed by 
the letters of the alphabet. It thus eafes the me- 
mory of the great effort required to keep feveral 
matters neceffary for the difcovery of the propofed 
truth prefent to the mind. It takes the quantity 
fought, whether it be a line or a number, for 
granted ; and by means of one or more quantities 
given, goes on till the unkno>vn quantity, or fome 
poNver of it is found to be equal to fome quantity, 

« Dr. Jobnfon, quoted in Seward's Biography, voL ii, p* 349. 
VOL. If. o or 
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or quantities known* The letters of which it 
makes ufe, exprefs either lines or uumberSi accord- 
ing as the problem is geometric, or arithpieticj 
and when united reprefent fuperfici^s^ folids, or 
powers, greater or lefe, according to the number 
of the letters. For example, if there be two letters 
as a b^ they reprefent a redlangle, the two lines of 
which are expreffed the one by a^ the other by b : 
fo that by their multiplication they produce the 
fuperficies ab. But when there are two fipiilar 
letters as aa, they then denote a fquare* If there 
be three letters, ^s abc, they denote a folid, where 
three dimenfions are exprefled by the three letteis, 
the length by a, the breadth by b, and the depth 
by e, and by their mutual multiplication they pro- 
duce the folid y/ic. This is all that can be here 
obferved of this ingenious brp^nch of fcience. ; 

3. The faience elucidated by the definitions, ^d 
ftatfd in the regular method of Euclid, is the 
nioft noble and extenfiyely ufeful of all parts of tl>e 
ilathematics. Geomet?^^ whether derived from 
tJie Egyptians, or the Greeks, was originally, as 
its name denotes, the art of meafuring the earth, 
or any diftances or dimenfions within it. In its 
prefent acceptation, it fignifies the fcience of mag-- 
nitude in general. Its application to the ufe and 
ornament of mankind is very important and ex- 
tcnfive. Furniflied with this affiftance, geograph^s 
are enabled to afcertain the dimenfions of the ter* 
raqucous globe, the extent of oceans, and the 
vai*ious divifions of the earth. Hence architefts 
9 derive 
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conftmaion of all kinds of buildiiigs. By its 
aflrftance likewife engineers delineate the plans of 
towns, and furveyors take thd dimenfions of land. 
Hence fortification derives its ftrength, fecurity, 
and fyftematic regularity, in the ereftion of forts, 
batteries, and all other military works ; and hence 
the general is beft enabled to draw the lines of 
tegular encampments, or arrange his army in the 
moft advantageous order of battle. From ge* 
ometry is acquired ah exad knowledge of perfpec* 
tire, and accuracy is given to maps and charts* 
Hence muficians afcertain every variation of notes, 
and the fcience of mechanics can exprefs its powers 
by correfponding and proportionable lines- 

4. Trigonometry is the art of jin£ng the Smen^ 
fions of the parts of a triangle unknown^ from the 
other parts which are known. It fupplies funda* 
mental rules for afcertaining every degree of dif- 
tan:ce and altitude^ Sometimes it foars on high, 
and determines the magnitude of the heavenly bo* 
dies ; and foraetirties it defcends to the fubf erraneaa 
regions, to fathom the depth of mines and caverns. 
Without its aid, the magnitude of the earth, arid 
the heavenly bodies, their diftances, motions, and 
cdipfes, would be utterly unknown. It is of great 
Pittance to dialling, geography, and navigation^ 
as well as to aftronomy. 

Mixed Mathentatics, which conflitute the pleaf- 
' ing and inftrudive branches of experimental phir 
- lofophy, are next to be confidered. 

o 2 1. MecJut^ 
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1. Mechanics employ their powers to communi- 
cate motion to bodies, or to fupport weights ; by 
their combination, all machines, however compli- 
cated, are conftrufted. Thefe poM'ers are Jix in 
number — the lever ^ the wheel and axle, the pulley ^ 
the inclined plane, the wedge, and the fcrexv. How- 
ever fmall the ftrength of man, confidered in itfelf^ 
may appear, his ingenuity has fupplied him with 
the means of remedying its defefts : by the friendly 
aid of the mechanical powers, he is enabled to con- 
quer the obftacles, which are oppofed to him ; to 
fubdue, or to arm himfelf with the elements; and 
to make air, water, and fire, fubfervient to the pur- 
pofes of his neceffity, or his ornament. Skill in 
mechanics conftitutes the great diftindion between 
favage and civilifed life, whether we eonfidcr their 
application to minute or to great objects, as aiding 
the ingenious artift in the conftruftion of a clock 
or a watch, or as aflifting in driving down the piles 
for the foundation of a biidge, in boring cannon of 
the largeft calibre, raifing the ponderous anchor from 
the bottom of the ocean, or working the complicated 
fteam-engine with the greateft velocity and eafe. - 

2. Pneumatics rthXt to the nature and properties 
of the air : of this thin, compreffible, dilatable and 
tranfparent fluid, few properties are known with- 
out the afliftance of mechanics and geometry* Its 
elaftic force, preffiire, and weight have been dif.- 
covered by ex^periments. Tlie knowledge of thefe 
pro}>ertics has led to many others equally furprifing 
and ufeful, fiich as the gradual decreafc of the den- 

.. fity 
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fity of the air in proportion to the diftance from 
tVie furfaee of the earth, its various kinds, its ef- 
fential fervice in the fupport of life, and the altitude 
of the atmofphere, \vhich furrounds the. globe. 

, No property of the air feems to be more ysron- 
derful to a common obferver than its weight ; and 
yet this property is abundantly afcertained by ex- 
periments. Galileo found that air had weight, 
Torricelli his fcholar afcertained the preflure of the 
atmofphere, and Pafcal difcovered that its vari- 
ations depended upon different heights. The hand 
applied to the orifice of a velTel empty of air foon 
feel$ the preflure of the incumbent atmofphere. 
Glafs velTels exhaufted of their air are eafily cruflied 
to pieces by the weight of the external air. If a 
glafs tube clofe at one end be filled with quickfilver, 
and the other end be immerged in a bafon of the 
feme fluid, and placed upright, the quickfilver in the 
tube will be fufpended at the height of about thirty 
indies, above the furfaee of that in the bafon. 
Th^ reafon for this fufpenfion is, that the quick- 
filver in the tube cannot fall lower, without raifing 
that in the bafon, which being prelfed down by the 
weight of the incumbent atmofphere cannot give 
way; unlefs the weight of the fluid in the tube, 
exceed that of the air out of it. That this is the 
cafe can fully be proved ; becaufe if the whole ap- 
, paratus be placed in the rdbeiver of an air pump, 
the quickfilver will fall in proportion as the air is 
exhauded, and on gradually^ admitting the air 
again, the quickfilver will r^afcend to its former 

G 3 height. 
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height On this proceft depends^ what is rrfeu- * 
tifically called "the TorriceUian experiment," or 
the very ingenious and ufeful contrivance of the 

S. The fcience of Hydrqftatics teaches the rela- 
tive gravity of fluids, and the different preffure, 
refiftance, and velocity of folids moved in fluids. 
To this part of mechanics belongs whatever relates 
to the equilibria of liquors, with the art of \veighing 
bodies, fuch as metals, minerals, &c. in water, iti ' 
order to ^fcertain their fpecific weight, 

4. The nature and properties of the light, which 
ihines around us; of the air, which we breathe; 
afid the water, which forms an eflential part of our 
aliment, are known in a very flight degree; and 
difquifitions concerning them ^re very frivolous 
and unfatisfa6lory, without the afliilance of Optics. ' 
They are divided into Catoptrics and Dioptrics i 
the former of which treat of refle8edy znd the 
latter of r^raSec/ light ; and they combine to in* 
ftruft mankind in the management of thi^ fubtle ' 
fluid for the ufeful pui-pofes of life. Upon the^ 
principles of optics are formed thofe glafles, which'' 
al^ift the fliort-fighted, and remedy the infirmity of ^ 
age, with refpe6t to vifion. This ufeful branch of' 
fcience likewife fupplies the defeats of the naked ' 
eye, by the application of microfcopes to examine^ 

'' ^ Tof ricelli fuccecded Galileo as mathematical prafefTor at I 
Florence, i6^i. IJe i{i vented the microftape, . 

the 
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the moft minute, and of telefcopes to furvey the 
moll diilant bodies, 

5. But of all the fciences, to which geometry 
imparts the folidity of its principles, and the clear- 
nefs of its proofs, the moft beautiful and the moft 
fublime is Ajlrommy. This is perhaps the moft 
exafl; and moft definite part of natural philofophy : 
for it reQ;ifies the errors of fight, with refpe6l to 
the appaient motions of the planets ; explains the 
juft dimenfions, relative diftances, due order, and 
exaft proportions of the fpherical bodies^ which 
compofe the folar fyftem. Nor is it even confined 
to thefe g/eat obje^s of nature, fince it opens tHe 
ftupendous profpe6l of other funs, and other fyftems . 
of planets, fcattered over the boundlefs fields of 
fpace, and moving in obedience to their refpeftive^ 
laws. It marks out their particular places, afligns 
tlieir various names, and claffes all the fyftems of. 
worlds in their refpeftive conftellations. The cal- 
culations of aftronomy prove the certainty ctf the^ 
future phenomena of the heavenly bodies ; when 
the eccentric comet will re-appear, after having: 
traverfed the moft diftant regions of the heavens ; . 
or at what ppint of tim^e the bright luminaries of 
day and night will be iramerfed in tlie partial, or, 
the total darknefs of an eclipfe. Thefe fublime 
truths are eftablilhed upon fuch evidence, and the , 
calculations upon which they proceed are marked, 
with fuch accui'acy, as inconteftably to prove the 
folid bafis, upon which this moft wonderful of the 
fciences \& foundecL 

G 4 6, JS^OTi- 
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. 6* N^ivigation, which depends entirely for the 
certainty of its principles upon aftronomy and geo- 
metry, is fo noble an art, to which mankind owe 
fo many advantages, that on this account thefe 
ftiences ought to be particularly ftudied, and merit 
the greateft encouragement, efpecially in a nation 
indebted to it for its riches; fecurity, and glory. 
And not only does the ordinary art of navigation 
in the direftion of the courfe of veflels depend 
upon Mathematics, but whatever improvements 
are made in ihip-building. Common geometry is 
fcarcely equal to the purpofe ; it requires a know* 
ledge of its moft abftrufe problems, to determine 
the different feftions of veflels, according as they 
are defigued for different ufes, 

III. Mathematical ftudies have been held in 
honour, and cultivated with diligence, wherever 
polite learning has flourilhed. The remaining 
works of Archimedes attefl the profundity of his 
genius; and the wonderful and deftru6live effefts 
related of his burning glalfes, when Syracufe was 
befieged by the Romans, are confirmed by modern 
experiments ^ By the Grecian pbilofophers in ge- 

* It is now generally fuppofed, that this was efFecled by means 
of a great number of plane refleftors direfted to one point. 
Defcartes and the Abbe Saas treated the ftory told of Archimedes 
as a fidipn, Buffon afterwards proved the probability of it, by 
his own experiments. At the diftance of one hundred and forty 
feet, by means of four hundred plane refledlors, he melted lead 
and pewter, and fet fire to wood placed much farther off. Ar- 
chimedes fired the Roman fleet at a bow -(hot diftance, viz, about 
one hundred and fifty, or two hundred feet.. See Dutin on thg- 
Inveotions of the Moderns. 
"^ ' neral 
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neral thefe ftudies were regarded as forming an ef- 
fential part of a libeml education. They were 
taught to the emiaent fcholai-s of Pythagoras. 
Plato allayed the warmth of a poetical fancy by 
thefe purfuits, and denied admittance into his 
fciiool to thofe who were not converfant with geo- 
njetry. He earneftly recommended arithmetic^ 
geometry, and aftronomy as excellent preparatives 
to all other ftudies, and as more immediately ufeful 
tp thofe who were intended for the public offices of 
the ftate. Ariftotle illuftrated the rules of his logic 
and the precepts of his ethics by arithmetical and 
geometrical proportions. At the time when the 
ejegant arts were gaining ground in Rome, Caefar 
found his moft agreeable relaxation fr^m the tu* 
mults of war, and the bufmefs of a camp, in re- 
forming the calendar, and tracing amid the ftill- 
nefs of the night the courfes of the planets, as they 
revolved in the clear hemifpheres of Egypt and 
Gaul *. The decline of fcience marked the con- 
tinuance of the dark ages ; during which theology 
Gonfifted in abfurd dogmas and grofs fuperftition, 
and confufed and unintelligible fyftems diflionoured 
the name of philofopby^ 

Media inter praelia femper 



Stcllarum coelique plagis, fuperifque vacavi ; 
Nee meus Eadoxi vincetor faftibus annus* 

Lucan. Pharf. lib. x. ver. 185* 
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CHAPTER III. 

The SubjeB continued. 

The detail of thofe who in modern times have 
followed mathematical ftudies with ardour, and 
united ufeful difcoveries to fcientific refearches, 
conftitutes the hiftory of fome of the greateft efforts 
of the human mind. 

Roger Bacon of Oxford, reputed a magician by 
his ignorant contemporaries, fhone forth amid the 
darknefs of the 13th century. He difplayed a 
penetrating and comprehenfive genius, and made 
an extraordinary progrefs in fcience. He ftudied 
mechanics and aftronomy with great fuccefs ; by 
his clofe application to chemiflry he difcovered the 
mode of making gunpowder, and he MTote a trea- 
tife on perfpeftiv^e, which clearly fliowed that he 
not only was well acquainted with concave and 
convex glaffes, but with their ufe when formed into ' 
telefcopes. The age in M^hich he lived was hot 
fuiificiently enlightened to profit by his knowledge 
and inventions, and follow his fteps into the new 
regions of jexperi mental philofophy. 

Nicolas Copernicus flourifhed nearly three cen- 
turies after Friar Bacon. Thorn, a city of PruiTia, 
had the honour of his birth in 1473. Diffatisfied 
with the reigning fyftem of Ptolemy, who placed :> 

> ^ - the 
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the earth in the centre of the univerfe, he revived 
the very atitient opinion which had been taught 
by Pythagoras nineteen centuries before in the 
fchools of Magna Gnecia. Much to the honour 
of claffical learning he derived his information re- 
fpieding the aftronomical doftrines of the great 
Philofopher of Samos from the academical quef-* 
tions of Cicero, and the works of Plutarch, as he 
acknowledged in the dedication of his works to 
Pope Paul the Third. Copernicus maintained, that 
the fun was placed in the center of the univeife, 
and that Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn revolving each upon its axis, move 
round the fun from weft to eaft. The different rie- 
volutions of thefe fix planets are proportioned to 
their refpeftive diftances from the fun, and the 
circles which they defcribe cut the ecliptic in dif- 
ferent points. The earth completes its revolution 
in the fpace of a year, in a circle which includes 
the orbit of Venus, and is included by the orbit of 
Mars. It has another revolution upon its axis in 
twenty-four hours, and by this movement the dif- 
tinftions of day and night are produced. The 
moon, an inferior planet, attendant on the earth, 
n>oves round it in an elliptic orbit, and revolves 
upon her own axis exadly in the time ihe goes 
round the earth. The heavens which form the 
fpacious fields of ethet are immoveable, and the 
ftars are fixed in them at an immenfe diftance from 
the fun. — Such is the Copernican fyjiem^ the glory 
of modern philofophy, and the bafis of the fubfe* 
quent obfervations of aftronomers. 

To 
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To accident are probably owing foraie of thet 
moll ufeful and ingenious inventions. The children 
of a Speftacle-maker in Zealand playing in their 
father's Ihop, made himobferve, that when they 
held one glafs at fome diftance from another, they 
faw the weather-cock of the church much larger 
than ufual, and it appeared to approach much 
nearer to them in an inverted pofition. Zachary, 
Janfen, and James Metius improved upon this 
difcovery, and placed glafles at the ends of a 
blackened tube, which was the firft effay to form a 
telefcope. 

The great Galileo^ born at Pifa in 1564, was at 
that tune Aftronomer to the Duke of Tufcany. 
As foon as he heard of the ingenious contrivance 
of the Dutch mechanics, with the promptitude of 
genius, which fupplied his want of a model to 
copy from, he framed feveral large glafles, and 
fitted them to the pipes of an organ. He direfted 
his new inftrument to the heavens, and there be- 
held fuch wonders, as had never before been vifible 
to man. He faw the fpots in the difk of the fun, 
and obferved that the fun revolved on its axis in 
twenty-fix days. He difcovered the four Satellites^ 
or moons of Jupiter, and the luminous ring with 
which Saturn is furrounded. Wherever he pointed 
his telefcope he obferved innumerable ftars in vifible 
to the naked eye, fpangUng^ the wide fields of ether : 
hut of all the phenomena thus prefented to him, 
no obje^ was more beautiful, or afforded a fl:ronger 
proof of the truth of the Copernican fyftem, than 
8 the 
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die planet Venus, the moft brilliant 3iamond of 
the ikies, affuming at diflferent times various ap^- 
pearances, like the moon in her different quarters, 
^according as flie is more or lefs illuminated in her 
revolution round the fun. 

Kepler J bom at Weil, in Saxony, in 1571, was 
the friend of Tycho Brahe, and the affociate of hi? 
aftronomical ftudies. He has rendered his name 
illuftrious in the annals of feience by developing 
the laws which regulate the motions of the planets. 
Aflifted by the obfervations of the Danifh philo- 
fopher, he made the following difcoveries/ I. That 
the fix primary planets move round the fun not in 
circles, but in ellipfes,, having the fuii in one of the 
foci. II. That the planets defcribe round tiie fnn 
equal areas in equal times. III. That the fquarefi 
of the periodical times, in which the planets re- 
volve round the fun, are as the cubes of their mean 
diflances from him. This difcovery is found to be 
of great ufe in aflronomical calculations, for if the 
periodical times of two planets be given, and the 
diftance of one of them from the centre ; the other 
may be found by the rule of proportion. 

Hnygens^ a native of Holland, completed tlie 
invention of the pendulum clock begun by Galileo, 
and difcovered one of the fatellites of Saturn. 
John Cqffiniy the noble father of a fcientific family, 
clearly faw, for the firfl time, the four remaining 
fatellites of that moft remote of the Copemic'an 
planets, and, found that the celebrated laAvs of 

Kepler; 
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Kepler, refpefting the folar fyftem, W6rtf appJicatte 
to the fmaller fyilems of Jupiter and Saturn. 

The name of Bacon occurs a fecond time in tha^ 
Engliih hifiory connefted with the progrels and 
contributing to the honour of fcience. Sir Francis 
Bacon^ Baron Verulam, early diftinguifhed in the 
court of Elizabeth by his wit **, and afterwards dit 
graced in that of James the Firft, by the corriip- 
tion which he either pmflifed, or allowed, was the 
great projeftor of a plan for condud;i^g the re- 
fearches of philofophy upon the moft comprehenfiye 
principles. He propofed to fubftitute expcrime»t 
for theory, and laid the foundation of the folid and 
fcupendous pyramid of human knowledge, which 
rifes from earth to heaven in due proportion and 
regular order. Its foundation is the hiftory of the 
works of nature, its fecond ftage her true principles 
and various powers; and its fummit obfcured by 
clouds, fcarcely penetrable by mortal eye, Ap- 
proaches even to the great Creator himfelf. 

To underftand the full meaning of this figurative 
allufion, it may be neceffary to give fome general 
view of his principal works, viz. his Advancement 
of Learning — De Augmentis Scientiarum — and 
Novum Organum. 

Inhia "Advancement of Learning," he has laid 
down the principles of genuine philolbphy, not 

^ The Queen aflced him when he was but a little boy, hpw 
old be was? *' I was bom, Madam/' faid he, ^* two years after 
you began your hiappy reign. *• 

founded 
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fputided upoa hypothefis and conjeAufe, but truth 
and experience. His plan required him to take an 
accurate review of the ftate of learning. That he 
might not be bewildered in a fubjeft fo complex 
and extenfive, he has arranged the numerous arts 
according to the three great faculties of the mind- 
memory — imagination — and judgment — under 
three claffes— hiftory, poetry, and philofophy. Thefc 
may be coniidered as the principal trunks, from 
which flioot forth all the fmaller branches of fci* 
cnce* Whatever he found to be imperfeft or erro- 
I>e0u9, he has pointed out, together with the beft 
m^ns of improvement. At the end of this trea- 
tife, he has traced, in one general chart, the feve- 
ral provinces of fcience that were negleftcd, or un- 
known. 

The defign of the *^ Novum Organum," which 
ibrms the fecond and mod confiderable part of the 
Advancement of Learning, was to raife and enlarge 
the powers of the rtiind by a ufeful application of 
reafon to all the objefts which philofophy confiders. 
Thus does Lord Bacon prefent to the world a new 
and fuperior kind of Logic, not intended to fupply 
arguments for controverfy, but truths for the uife 
of mankind. It is an art inventive of arts, and 
prod udlive of real, important, and new acquifitioris 
of knowledge. It commonly rge6U the ufi? of 
iyllogifm, and fubftitutes a fevere anid genuine i^-^ 
duSion— an induftion which examines fcrupuloufly 
the fubjed in queftion, views it in all poffiblc' HgHts, 
excludes whatever does not neceffkrily belong to it. 
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and then draws conclusions as to its real principfkS 
and properties ^ Many proofs may be brought to 
ihaw how well this mode of inquiry has fmce fuc- 
cecded, and how fruitful it has been in new difco- 
veries. The great Newton applied it to the eluci- 
dation of the Science of Optics, and by a variety 
of experiments has analized the nature and proper- 
ties of light, the moft fubtle of all known bodies, 
with accuracy and precifion hardly to have been 
expelled from an examination of fubjefts the moft 
grofs and palpable. The method of induction has 
likewife been applied with great fuccefs to chemiftry, 
botany, mineralogy, and other branches of fcience. 

In order to preclude obje£lions drawn from the 
fuppofed vifionary nature, or novelty of his fyftem, 
Lord Bacon treats in the third part of his inftaura- 
tion, on the ** Phoenomena Uriiverfi" — this is in- 
tended to form a colleftion of materials towards a 
natural and experimental hiftory. Such a work he 
thought indii}>enfable, as without it the united en- 
deavours of all mankind, in all ages, would be in- 
fufficient to rear, to complete the great ftrufture of 
the fciences. His '' Sylva Sylvarum" is a ftore- 
houfe of materials, not arranged for ornament, but 
thrown together for the fervice of the philofophery 
who may fele6b fuch as fuit his purpofe, and with 
them, by the aid . of his Novum Organum, build 
up fome part of a felf-evident pbilofophy, which is 
the crown, and completion of his lyftem. If 

^^ Seep. 68. vol. ii, , . ; 

feveral 
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feveraVemineflt men following bis fteps in the road 
which he prepaxed for them, have advanced farther 
into the provinces of nature and fcience, and fur.* 
veyed them with more attention, yet to him is due 
much, of the honour pf their difcoveries. The 
fertile genius of Columbus imagined a new world, 
and he had the boldnefs to go in fearch of it, 
through an unexplored and immenfe ocqan. He 
fucceeded in his attempt, and condufted his fol- 
lowers to a fpacious, rich and fruitful continent. 
If fucceeding; adventurers have penetrated farther 
into the fame regions, and diftinguiflied them with 
more accuracy, the progrefs of their difcoveries 
ought io redound as much to his honour, as to 
their own. , 

Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, andeveA 
Buffia, have adopted Bacon as their giiide in fcien- 
tific refearches, and fubmitted to be dire6led by his 
inftitutions. The empire which he has founded in 
the pjiilofophic^l world, is as univerfaL^s the free 
ufe of reafon ; , and the one will cpntinue, until the . 
other is no more ^ 

In the fame year Bacbn died, ^j/le was given to 
the worl^. Candid in examining the errors of 
other philofophers, ingenuous in confeffing his want 
of mpre n^athematical information, and fcrupu- 

•^ See the Tatler, ^^ 267, for one (Df the beft charadcrs tif 
him cter written. My ftatement is taken from the \%ry exceU 
leot life of Lord Bacon^ prefixed tp his works in folio> written 
by Mr.' Mallet. 

VOL, II. H loufly 
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loufly accurate in his experiments, he efiahHibed 
tl)^ principles, and reconciled the paradoxes of 
Hydroftatics. He fcrutinized the properties of the 
air, and invented the air pump ^hich is found of 
the ^eateft utility to afcertain its various proper- 
tics. By the aid of refleding telefcopes of a 
ftupendous powec and magnitude, Herfchel has 
difcovered the infinite number of planes, in which 
the ftars are fixed, and has added th^ Geotglum 
Sidus, a new planet, to the folar fyftem. It moves 
round the fun in fo large an orbit, and is fo difhtnt^ 
that it Is never vifible to the naked eye. 

Our fkctch of the fcientific powers of thefe emi- 
nent men is more rapidly traced, that we may 
haften to one, whofe name diflFufes a glory round 
his native country, and is celebrated throughout 
all thofe parts of the civili2ed world, where the 
fcience.s have made any prdgrefs. 

Isaac Newton was bom at Woolftrope, tn 
Lincolnfliire, in 16+3, and ftudied at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. His progrefs in . mathenxatics 
Tya$ rapid and aftoniflring. It was the rare quality 
of his mind to make fcience his own by intuition, 
foi- lie h laid to have comprehended the fullforfe 
of Eu^Ud's Theorems and Problems at the firft 
pfei'Ulkl Such was the early maturity of his intel- 
Icft) that he had laid the foundation of his princi* 
^ai difcovef i^s by the time he arrived at the age of 
. tw^Kty^foui'. Inattentive to thofe M'ho,wilhmg 
iito ^tcoufnt-for the conftitution apd lajvs of thq 
9 - r: univerfe. 
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univerfcj had clifguifed their ignorance under fpect- 
"ous names, or indulged their fancy in th^ fpimfv- 
tJort of unfmiaded theories j he i!<jc6led the ocQii^t 
qualities of Ariftotic, the vortices of Dcf<:artes^ 
the inipidus dogmas of Spinoza, and tl>e pre-^eftah- 
h'fhed harmonies of Leihnitz; Not indeed that J*e 
fecrrficed truth to bis ardour for innovation jforsbje 
foUowed his predeceffoi-s wherever to follow them 
Jtras fafe t he accompanied Copernicus and Galileo 
to the extent of their obfervations J and then, 
tnrfting to the energy of his own faculties^ tpok a 
bold and orrgltial flight to new difcoveries. He 
might be faid rather to have invented the method 
-of calculating by Fluxions, an honour whidi he 
'^declined to claim with that ditlidence which w^s 
the conftant companion of his genius, than to 
have followed the fteps of Wallis and Brvmcker* 
He contributed to the enlargement (rf geometry, 
by his Treatife on tbe Quadrature of Curves; and 
made ftill farther advancement towards the per- 
fe6iion of that branch of fcience in his incom- 
parable Principia, Difdaining to impofe upon 
mankind by unmeaning names, he allowed i^o 
place to hypothefis in his experimental phil9fcphy, 
but confined himfelf for the iUuftratioqi of his 
IMrinciples to bdudion alone. Wherever he dir^ft- 
cd his attention, the:darknefs of ignorance tvas 
4iifpelled, and tbe beams of demonftration enlight- 
ened his fteps* To the certainty and pr^cifipsnof 
t infmmerable experiments, he united the ilii^hiefs 
of felofe realbning. He demonftrated thai Grt^vity^ 
<it fome principle \riuch caufes heavy; bodies tp fell 
.::.:• ' H 2 to 
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to the ground, or in more philofophical language 

which makes matter tend to the centre, familiar by 

its efFefts to the obfervation of mankind, extended 

'its influence thmughout univerfal nature. It is 

cffential to all bodies, retains the planets in their 

orbits, and reaches from the confmon centre of the 

-Sun to the Earth — to Saturn, the moft diftaiit 

planet of our fyftem, to the utmoft altitude of the 

moft remote comet, and probably throughout all 

fpace \ He computed the diftances and the dimen- 

-fions of the planets, weighed the revolving fpheres, 

and meafured the magnitude of the Sun and the 

Moon. He traced the elliptic courfe of the comets 

through the boundlefs fields of aether, and predl6l- 

ed their return to our hemifphere. He affigned the 

^ caufes for the irregular courfe of the Moon, and 

,proved her influence combined with that of the 

,Sun over the vaft ocean. Hence he was enabled 

•to give to the world anew and confiftent theory of 

■ the tides ^ 

Im- 

* Such a mind as that of Newton naturally took hints from the 

moft trifling incidents. He was led to his fpeculations on Gravity, 

by feeing apples fall from the trees in his garden. ' ^ 

/ The moft popular and moft celebrated of all his works is hjs 

Philofophice Naturalis Fritxipa Mathematical firft publifhed in the 

year 1687. The general Tub je(ft is, the dodlrine of motion, tie 

moft confiderable of all others, for eftabliftiing the firft principles 

of philofophy by geometrical demonftration. By experiments 

'made with the moft accurate exadnefs, and obferved with the 

niceft circumfpedion and fagacity, he firft difoovers what arp tlie 

real phenomena of motion, a riling from. tl\e natural powe/s of^ 

gravity, elafticity, and the refiftance of fluids. Whence he rifeft 

* by tlie afliftance of his own fublime geometry, to inreftigate the- 

• * true 
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^ Improving upon the difcpveries of Kepler, .Ne\y-i 
ton demonftrated that tlie planets were attracted 
towards the Sun, as a cpmmon center; ,xhat the 
force of this attra&ion was reciprocally as the 
fquares of their diftances from this center; that 
they revolved in ellipfes, having the fun in one of 
the foci, and that when bodies did fo revolve ir^ 
ellipfes, the fquares of their periodic times muft 
neceffarily vary, as the cubes of thdr mean dif- 
tances^. 

Perfevering with undimipiflied ardour in his phi- 
lofophical. labours, he determined the true .figure of 
the earth; and the travels, of the French academi- 
cians to meafure the unequal length of a degree a.t 
the equator and the poles, ferved only to verify,. 
by 2^6lual obfervation, t^e problem which he had 
folved in his clofet. His fpeculations were not, 
confined to our planetary fyftem ; for he extended 

true forces of thefe powers in nature, and then from thofe forces 
dcmonftrates the other phenomena, particularly in fettling the 
fyftem of the heavens : Me (hows in the fir ft book what are the 
genuine effefts of central forces, in all hypothefes Whatfoever that 
can be framed concerning the laws of attra(flion ; then from Kep* 
ler*s rules and other aftronomical and geographical obfervations, 
he (hows what the particular laws of attraftion are ia nature, 
and proves that this atiraftion is every where the fame as the 
terreftrial gravity, by the force of which all bodies tend to the 
Sun, and to the feveral planets. Then from other demonftrations, 
which are alfo mathematical, he deduces the motion of the 
planets, the comets, the moon, and the fea. Biog. Brit.. Arti- 
ck Newton. ' 

« See Vince's Aftronomy, vol. i. p. loo. 

H 3 them 
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them to all the ftars that iliinc in the Va(l CKpanfc 
of heaven. Every one, from analogy, was deter- 
mined to be the centre of an harmonious (yftem, 
fubieft to the fapie general laws as that of the Sun. 

In other branches of philofophy, he was greatly 
indebted to the previous inveftigations of others 
fpj- a foundation, whereon to build his improvc- 
jnetita : M'ith refp^6t however to his refearches into 
the nature and properties of Z/g"A/, he was the 
author of a new and beautiful theory. He calcu- 
Jated its velocity, as it flows in perpetual and tapkl 
ftreams from the Sun. He inftrufls u^; dmt it 
iurrounds all the planetary fyftem with a circumam- 
bient fire, while its heat is diminiflied in piopor- 
tioi] to thcdiftancc fi-omits fource. Me fcrutinized 
its various properties, as well as the laws of its 
nibtion. By the aid of the prifm, a triangular 
piece of well-poliflicd glafs, he analyfed its rays, 
and faw the rich and brilliant difplay of the feven 
primogeniaj colour^ of which light is compdftd. 
Tliefe colours appeared pot ftrongly contrafted with 
i^ach other, but rnelted by gentle gradations into 
the neighbouring tints^ 

*' He from the whitening undi(lingui(h^d blaze 
Collefling every r^fy into his kind. 
To the charm- d eye educ'd the gorgeous train 
Of parent-colours. Firft the flaming r.p// 
Sprung vivid forth ; the tawny omnge next ; 
And next delicio][is^'^//oix; ; by whofe fide 
Fell the kind beims of all-refreftling ^r^^-zr. 
Then the pure hluey that fwells autumn*ll (kies, 
gthereal play'd \ and th^en pf fadder hue 
' '- tmerg'd 
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. Emcrg'd ihc^dfjep^n'd Wijfo, as when , , - „ ^_ 
The heavy-flcirted evening droops with froft.' 

' While the laft gleamings of re/raAed light " i 
Dy'd in the faintinjg a'^/ aMray *." ' '. ' 



His a6live mind fought relaxation in refearches 

jirto remoite times: he applied aftronomy, to.r^ftify 

.thercomputations o£ chronology, and fucceedecl in 

referring . the moil remarkable traulaftions, th^t 

:W€rQ oWcured by remote antiquity, to the mojft 

prob?tWe |)eriods of time*. Ry the ; unwearied 

exa:eifi$ of clofe and patient meditation upon deep 

j^t^tbematjkral learning, and a feries of -corre6l,and 

accurate /experiments^ he carried hi^ difcovcrks 

Ji\tOMtIie recei&s of nature, and developed, tlie 

fu&Uoie an<i fiinple laws of matter and of motion ^ 

That his^ i»fight into tlie conftitution of the uni- 

. verfe did i^Qb es;tend to any greater kngtlv feems 

not fo much to be attributed to the narrpwnels of 

his Qwn capacity,' as to the imperfe£ijon of huipw 

; nature itfelf He difcoyered the pljtin veftiges of 

; the Greatpr i« his worfo ; and, filled witli the mpft 

fubUme. conceptions of his power, wifdoin^ pnd 

.^odnefs, he ever bowed with re;«erential awe at 

the mention of his adorable name* The eujosrium 



^o» 



* Thomfon's Poem to the Memory of Sir 1. Newton. 

* See the Hiftory of the Jews, vol. i. 

^ One day, when one of his friends had faid fomehandfome 
things of his extraordinary talents> Sir Ifaac, in ancafy and un- 
affefted way, aflured him, " that, for his own part, he was 
feniible, , that whatever he had done worth notice wa* owing to 
4 patience of thought y rather than any oxtraordinary fagacity, 
which he was endowed with above other men/.* Biog. Britan.. 
Art. Newton. 

H 4 given 
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given to him by a lively Frendi writer is at once 
elegant, fpirited, and juft. Voltaire declares, that 
if a general aflembly could be convened, of all the 
men of talents who ever flouiiihed in the various 
ages of the world, this illuftrious affembly would 
affign the .place of precedence to Newton. Genius^ 

ifcience, induftiy, ,and diffidence, combined to form 

-this great philofopher ; and his various exertions, 
asiuccefsful as they were tranfcendeut, difplayed 

.at once the depth,, the extent, and the energy qf 
his intelleQ;ual powers. Commencing his refearoh6s 
•with plain and eafy principles, and terminating 
them with the moft fublime difcoveries, the pro- 
grels of his mind was like the myftic ladder in tlie 

.vifion of the ) Patriarch, which reached from earth 
even to the footftool of God^ It reflets no in- 
((joniiderable credit upon the undetftandings of men 

:tQ comprehend the extent of hisi difcoveries; and 
it 13110 fmall haj^inefe to every-p^rfoaof a fcientitic 
turn of mind, to live fubfequentto tlie age which 
he irradiated by his genius. An<l how pre-eiiiineut 

, is the glory of Britain to enroll in the lillof her eil- 
lightened fons, the man who may be denominated 
the great Interpreter of the laws of Nature^* and the 
brighteft Luminary of Science ! 

At the time when Newton began to enlighten 
the world, the fyfteni of Defcartes, who flourilhed 
at the beginning of the 17th century, was fafliion-* 
able in all the univerfities of Europe, and particu- 
larly at Cambridge \ But the French philofo^ 

^ For a concife account of his philofophical principles^ fee 
JVowmn^, vol, i, Intro4udUon, and Barrow's Opufcula, p. 2. 

* phers, 
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pMrs, and fefpecially Maupertuis ancl Voltaire, iil- 
fluenced by the ' power of truth to abandon their 
prejudices in favour of their ingenious countryman^ 
^fpoufed the caufe of Newton, drid enlifted them- 
felves in the number of his difciples. The pfeculiat 
tempers of Defcartes land of 'Newton, as v»t11 ^ 
their capacities, were evident from the different 
TOads, which they took in the pivrfuit of truth. 
They began at the oppolite extremes of the ph\iical 
chain. Defcal^tes boldly attempted to meafure the 
<3efigns of an iilfinite and perftft Being by the 
ftandard of his own intellectual powers ; and from 
thence deduced, as by a neceffary confequenCe, 
the whole fabric of nature, and the developement 
of all her phenomena. NewtOn, vnth the diffidence 
of one, who was truly fenfible of fhelhuited powers 
of the human mind, advan<^e4 with flt3w and steady 
•p^ce along the road of experimfetit, iaiid afcendei 
from certain effefts, afcertained upon earth, to 
obfcure caufes, which were concealed in heaven* 
The one was loft in the intricate mazes of tneta^t- 
phyfical hypothefife; the other fteered liis fteady 
-courfe through the vaft ocean of nature, guided 
by the compafs, and ctirefted by the chart df pure 
mathematics. Defcartes, with the audacity of the 
empiric, who thinks his own medicines a cure for 
every malady, efteemed the principles of his philo?- 
fbphy fufficient to account for every appearance ia 
mature, and difilained an appeal to fa6l, for the 
|:ruth of any of his opinions. But for his honour 
it muft, however, be acknowledged, that if New- 
Wn was the difcoverer of a greater number of phi- 

lofophical 
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lofiipUical tnrths, Defcartes, ia nraiiy inftances, 
pioiufted out the road to him. He firft applied 
Algebra to the folution of geometrical problems $ 
and hii ingenuity in this refpeft conftituted n© 
ftnall part of his glory. Newton followed his exr 
ample; his fcientific attainments took a wider 
range, ai{d were adapted to more various purpofe&. 
The revolution which Defe:artes had made in phi- 
lofophy, by the expuliion of the occult qualities, 
accidents, and fubftantial forms of Ariftotle fiom 
the fchools, piispared the \vay for the dodrines of 
:Newton. Defcartes pofleffed a fine and prolific 
imagination, which impreffed upon all his works 
the charafter of genius : he created a new fyftem 
4>f phyfics; and if natural philofophy had been a 
romance, no writer was more capable of fiipplying 
it from his own^ copious ftores with the pteafing 
delufions of fancy. Newton, "with an ardent and 
^tietrating eye, looked abroad upon nature, dif- 
covered her genuine charader, and, always afiing 
under the control of a cautious and folid judgment, 
eftabliflied no principles, ^i4iich were not perfedly 
confident with her real conftitiition. Defcartes, 
eaget to embrace vaft and general propofitions, at- 
^teitfpted to frame a univerfal fyftem, and difdained 
t\\6 toil and the detail of minute^ inveftigation. 
Newton thought it not beneath the dignity of Ws 
philofophical character to remark the flighted ef- 
feAs, aimed at certainty in particular purfuits; 
and hkd the merit, the glory, and the happinels, 
to be in every purfuit fuccqfcful - 

- ^ So 
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Sa juftly does the genius of Ncwtori ckitn a 
coiifpicuous^ place in every difcuffion of matlieina- 
tical iubjcds. Still however we are not fo far 
dazzled by the luftre even of his name> or ailoniihed 
by the extent and the variety of his difcoveries, as 
to think that the works of nature arc folely to bp 
viewed through the medium of theorems and cal- 
culations. The works of the great Creator are not 
confined to abftraft confiderations of numbers and 
mcafures, as the fole criteria of their excellence. 
Jhe fqblime produ6lions of Almighty power, the 
fun ibiniug in meridian glory, the moon pouring 
luer mild light upon the earth, the ocean rolling 
its vaft floods, and the beautiful colours which di- 
xexMy all objeds, charm the heart, and pleafe the 
iaucy, by their external appearance, at leaft as 
much as an inquiry into their laws, nature, and 
conftitution can fatisfy the underftanding. Specu* 
lat ions too abiirufe and deep upon the abftrad pro- 
|)erties of matter are calculated to deftroy that 
felifli for the elegant pleafures of the imagination, 
which nature has defigtied for our enjoymetit: 
"while fcience is allowed its due ihare of importance 
in the improvement of the underftanditig, it muft 
ftilL be regarded as of fecondary confideration to 
various parts of polite literature; which, n^prc 
efpecially in its hiftorical branches, has a direft 
tendency to form the manners, as well as exercife 
the judgment, and affords rules and examples im- 
, mediately applicable to the bufinefs and duties pf 
adive and focial life. 

\' Apt 
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'* Apt the mind md fancy is to rove 

Unchecked, ajid of her roving is no end : 

Till warn'd, or by experience taught, ihe leam 

That not to know at large of thing? remote 

From ufe, obfcure and fubtle, but to know 

That which before us lies in daily life 

Is the prime wifdom ; what is more, is fum« 

Or emptinefs, or fond impertinence. 

And renders us in things that moil concern, 

Unpradis'd, unprepared, and ftill to feek "^.'' 

As to point out the relative importance and uti- 
lity of thefe ftudies, is perfeftly confiftent with my 
general plan ; fo fliould I efteem it an aft of in- 
juftice to withhold from thofe who make deep re- 
iearches into fcience, their due commendation. 
The Univerfity of Cambridge furnifhes abundant 
examples of the proficiency of her members in the 
various branches of the Mathematics. And it is 
very much to my purpofe, as an advocate for the 
acquirement of general knowledge, toremark^ that 
many of the ftudents recorded in her annual lifts 
cf honours have given ample proofs of their pro^ 
grefs in claffical learning, and their fkill in elegant 
compofition ". This is fufficient to ihow not only 
what may be accomplilhed during the ufual period 

* Milton's Par. Loft, book viii. 

* The firft names, which occur. to me in confirmation of this 
lemark, are thofe of Mr. Lens, of St. John's ; H. Homer, of 
Emanuel ; Dr. Raine, of the Charter Houfe ; Profeflbr Porfon, 
Meffrs. J. Raine, Ramfden, Tweddel, Hole, Allen, W. and B. 
Frere, of Trinity ; and Meffrs. Maltby and Trollope, of Pem- 
broke. To make the catalogue in any refpe^ complete, I muft 
traijfcribc nvhoU fagei of the Cambridge Univerfity Calendar. 

of 
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of academical education ; but that polite learning 
and fcience, fo far from being incompatible, or at 
variance, may advance hand in hand in the culti- 
vation of the mind^, and be united in that fiiendly 
affociation, which conne6ts, by ties more or lefs 
apparent, all liberal ftudies. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Works qfj^afure. 

IT is the glorious privilege of man, while other 
animals are confined within the liTnits, which in- 
ftinft has prefcribed, to carry his obfervations be- 
yond his own immediate wants, ami to colnteni- 
plate the Univerfe at large. He extends his in- 
quiries to all the objects, which furround him, and 
exercifes his judgment, and informs his underftand- 
ing, by afcertaining their nature, properties, and 
*ufes. In the various branches of the niathematics, 
in the abftrad fpeculations of metaphyfics, or in 
fearching the records of hiftory, lie is folcly intent 
upon the operations of his own mind, ortheadions 
of himfelf and his fellow-creatures: but in the 
ftudy of nature, he examines every obje^ ptefented 
to his fenfes, and takes a general furvey of the wide 
and intereiling profpefls of the creation* The 
earth he treads, the ocean he croffes, » the air he. 
breathes, the ftarry heavens on which he gaises, 
tlie mines and, caverns he explores, all prefent to 
him abundant materials for his refe^ches. And 
when thus employed, he is engaged in a manner 
peculiarly fuitable to his faculties, lince be aloneis 
4:apable of knowledge, he alone is diftinguiihed by 
the power of admiration, and exalted by the fa- 
4:oltji of: reafon. The terraqueous globe prefeiits a 

moll 
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mod glorious and mod fublime prof[je6t, equally 
worthy of the capacity of man to contemplate, 
and beautiful to his eye to behold* And the 
treafures of nature, which this profpe6l compre- 
hends, are fo rich and inexhauftible, that they niay 
furnifli employment for his greateft diligence, fti- 
nmlated by the moft ardent curiofity, and affifted 
by the moft favourable opportunities. At the Ikme 
time that fhe folicits him to follow her not only 
intaher open walks, but likewife to explore her 
fecret recefles^ilie "fails not to reward him with 
the pureft gratifications of the mind, becaufe jtt 
eveiy ftep he takes, new inftances of beauty, va- 
riety, and perfe^ion are unfolded toJiis view. 

The ftudy of the works of nature is in itfelf qi- 
pable of affording the moft refined pleafure, and 
the moft edifying inftrudibn. All the objeds with 
which ^'e are furrounded, the fmalleft as well as 
the greateft, teach us fome ufeful leffon. All of 
them fpeak a language directed to man, and to 
' m*n alone. Their particular ftrudure and for- 
ttiatiou convey to us a moft pleafing and intereft- 
ihg truth. Their evident tendency to fome de- 
termined end marks the defign of a great Creator; 
.aodtheir mutual relations, both to us and to each 
iQtber, are fo manifeft, as to point out the various 
:jink§ in the vaft chain of creation^ They have 
bptb a phyfical and a moral ufe: they enrich our 
Jives.lwith convcniencies, inftruft our underftand- 
ang& with: important truths, and warm: our heaits 
x:with::the: molt ardent gratitude tor the: fupteme 
:\.a: Being. 
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Be^pg. The volume of creation is replete withy 
wifclom; it contains the. objefts of. arts, fcience> 
and philofophy,, glxxA \s open to th^ infpedion of all 
the inhabitants of the globe. Nature fpeaks by 
her works an iiniverfat language, the rudiments of 
which drepeculiply adapted to the incHnation and 
capacity of the young, whofe curiofity inay be 
gratified and excited by turns : but more profound 
and extenfive inquiries, are fuitaWe, to the con- 
templation of perfons of every age ; and no fubje6l 
^an be more worthy of their attentive obfervation. 

The different theories of the earth, the gene- 
ration of animals, the firft population of the world, 
thei perceptive power of vegetables, and the in- 
ternal firufture of the globe, are Aibje6is refpec- 
tivcly fupported by arguments, which may rather 
invite, affent by their plaufibility, than produce 
coaTidion by their evidence; and may perplex 
our minds, without fatisfying our judgment: but 
^o one can furvey the common phenomena of na- 
ture, the wonders of the hea\^enly bodies, and the 
prod unions of the earth and the ocean, without 
arriving at fome accurate conclufions as to their 
origin and delign, and without increafing pleafure 
^t every new difcovery. 

,, It is the obje6l of the naturalift to examine all 
the yifible works of the creation ; he is therefore 
empteyed in the moft extenfive province of human 
knowledge, as nature appears to have fixed no 
bounds to her produ6tions. Still however, if no 

limits 
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limits cat! be fetto a fubjeft fo copious, it itfay at 
leaft be reduced into order. Pl)ilofoi>hers have 
accordingly divided ali the prod udions of the 
globe into three clafles, which are denominated 
kingdoms; and coniprehenid, I. Animals; IL 
VsGZTABVXs; and^ III. Mixeraxji. 



The Comparative JSlutun of Man. 

I. That which is firft to nature in the order of 
creation, is not firft tp man in the order pf philg- 
fophipal in(j[uiries ; or, in other words, the prpgreft 
of the Creator is different from that of the f reatur^*. 
When the Supreme JBeing by ,hi^ omnipotent wpr4 
called the univerfe into exiftence, he began, a^ we 
are informed uppn the authority of Scripture, with 
the moft fimple elements, ^E^id proceeded from ia^ 
animate , and unpr^anized matter, firft to the preatipi^fc 
of the vegetable tribes, then tp the inferior animaj^ 
and finally to the human race ^ Man begins hi.s 
ipeculations with himfelf, and^ from cpatetnplating 
the ftru6ture of his own body, and the faculties pf 
his mind, prppeeds tp furvey the reft pf the cjre* 
ation. He confiders the properties of animals, thg 
vegetable tribes whiclj cover the earth, and thf 
maffes of xmorganized matter, which ^e fpund be- 
neath its furface: and this view r^ifes his oun4 
from the contemplatioipL pf eflfefts fo numerou€^ fo 
diverfified, and fp wonderful, to thp difcpvery (B^* 
their primary paufe. 

• Gcnefi« i. an! ii. 

TOL. II* i. Man^ 
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.^ Man, the image of the Deity, the firft and 
nobleft of all his works, is diftinguifhed from other 
animals, no lefs by his external form, than his in- 
ternal faculties. The moil accurate knowledge 
of him is derived from comparifon; for if the 
brute creation bad no exiftence, his nature would 
be little undcrftood, and very inadequately com- 
prehended. Such is the advantage to be derived 
from comparative anatomy, ' and the contraft be- 
tween the intelleftual properties of man, and the 
inftinftive power of beads. The external figure of 
the human fpecies indicates him to be the lord of 
the creation. His body is upright, and his coun- 
tenance is ftamped with the characters of dignity 
ahd fovereignty. He alone flieds the tears, which 
fpring from emotions of fenfibility unknown to 
animals; and he alone expreffes the gladnefs of 
bis foul by laughter. His ereft pofture and ma- 
jtftic deportment announce the fuperiority of his 
i*ank. He touches the earth only with the ex- 
tremity of his body ; his arms and hands, formed 
for nobler ends than the correfpondent organs of 
quadrupeds, execute the purpofes of his mind, and 
bring every thing within his reach, which can mi- 
nifter to his wants and his pleafures. By his eyes, 
which refleft the intelligence of thought, and the 
ardour of fentiment, and which are peculiarly t|ie 
Organs of the foul, are expreffed the foft and tender, 
as well as the violent and tumultuous pa0ions. 
They are turned, not towards the heavens, but to 
the horizon, fo that he may behold at once the 
iky which illuminates^ and the earth which fupports 

him. 
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him. Their reach extends to the neareft and the 
moft diilant obje6ls, and glances from the graiils 
of fand at his feet, to the ftar which ihines over 
his head at an immeafurable diftance ^ 

Thus is man fuperior in the material and ex- 
ternal part of his compoiition. Though naturafifts 
place him in one of the clafles of animals, it is not 
their intention to derogate from his dignity^. The 
general denomination they give to the clafs, to 
which they aflign him, ia not intended to infer a. 
relatimi more intimate tham the idea, from whence 
it is derived ; fince even thole, who wifh to degrade 
him to a level widi the inferior animals, cannot 
but acknowledge that nature may often admit a 
refemblance in fcmie particulars, co-exiftent with 
tiiie ^eateft diffimilarity in others. 

, Man is a thinking and a rational being. His 
body is divifible, extended, and penetrable, and 
fubjeft to difeafe, decay, and death; his foul is 
indivifible, unextended, and immaterial. He has 
the brilliant and inventive faculty of imagination, 
to form the moft various ideas ; he has an adive 

P For obfervations on the nature of man, fee Buffon, vol. ii, 
p. 35^ ; Varieties of the Human fpecies, Buffon, vol. iii. p.^7» 
Gregory's Comp. View ; and St. Pierre. For man, as the head 
of the clalTes of animals, fee Linnaei Syflema, vol. i. p. 36, &c* 
His external and internal conilitution, Butler's Analogy, Preface, 
p. 16. 

1 Linnxus has placed man, the ape, and the bat^ in the fame 
clafs. 

I 2 memory. 
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mistxioiy, not merdy refiiltmg fW>m a Tcn^wal of 
fenfationS, but retahiing with cxkB^dxA the im^ 
preflions of preconceived ideas ; and he pofleffes a 
judgment to dtibriminate, ciMnpare, and oombme 
his thoughts, and to deduce conclufions from 
them fey repeated operations of the imad % the 
ftiperiority of his courage and ingenuity he fubdiies 
aairaals far more bulky^ more alert and -ftrongw 
than himifelf, and makes them fabfervient to his 
purposes. Among infiprior mvm^h there h no 
.^ark of the fubordinatioii of the difiierent fpecies : 
they are never fubjedt to 'each ofther, bat all are 
fubjeft to man. He poflTdTes the exclnfive iaculty 
of f[)eecli, as well in a iavage as in a civilized ftate. 
The orgaos of other animals, the tongue, and tbe 
palate, are ijearly as perfeft as his ; but they can- 
not fpeak, becaufe they are defiitute of iflie power 
of thought The cries, which they utter, more 
nearly refemble thefomids of a mrufical inftrument, 
or the repetition of an echo, than the articulate 
tones of tJiie, human voice'. In man there is not 
an inftin6l common to the whole fpecies, but a 
mind belonging to every individaal, whidi not 
only prompts him to adlion, and to the fupply of 
his natural wants, but inftigates him to all the 
various exertions of invention, and the diverlified 
operations of genius. 

' ' <^amper, a celebrated German anatomift, in "his Kleinere 
Shriften (fmaller works) has proved that the vocal organs of the* 
orang-oatang are different m their conftrudion from thofe of man, 
and are not adapted- to articulatiop. . . 

9 . . In 
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: la the direaion and ufe of tlu?fe faculties, which, 
are common to him with the inferior animals, may 
be difcerned the fuperiority qf bis nature. *' The 
Creator has given us ^es, by the affiftanqe pf 
which we difcern the works of creation. He ha$ 
moreover epdowed us with th? power of tajiingy by 
which we perceive the parts entering into the com- 
pofition of bodies ; offmellingy that we may qatch 
^eir fubtile exhalations ; of hearmgy that we may 
receive the found of bodies around us; and c^ 
touching^ that we may examine their furfaces ; and 
all for the purpofe of our comprehending, in fome 
mieafure, the wifdom of his works. The fam^ 
inftruments of feulation are beftowed gi\ many 
other animate, who fee, hear, imell, taf^e, and feel; 
but they want the faculty, which is granted us, of 
combining thefe fenfations, and from thence draw-' 
ing univerlal conclufions. When we fubje^i th* 
human body to the koife of the anatomift, in order 
to find in the ftrufture of its internal organs fome* 
thing, which we do not obferve in other animals, 
to account for this operation, we are obliged tp 
own the vanity of our refearches ; we mull there- 
fore neceflarily afcribe this prerogative to fpme- 
thing altogether immaterial^ which the Creator has 
given to nun alone, and which we call Squi**/' 
It is 6y the exertion of this fublime principle, ifli 
all the various modes of thought, reflection, an4 
judgment, that he is enabled to eftimate the powers 
of all otlier creatures; but they are totally in* 

^ LinnjBus's Refleftions on the Study of NatvMre, pi 12. 

I 3 capable 
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capable of afcertaining his ; that he is empowered 
to piirfue every great and noble objeft, to enlarge 
his knowledge in every direftion, and make the 
important difcoveries of faience, art, and philp- 
fophy. It is his foul, which is the feat of con- 
fcience, and makes him feel that ho is accountable 
for his aftions. It is this, which elevates him 
above fenfible things, qualifies him for the re- 
ception of a divine revelation, and infpires hin^ 
with the defire of happinefs and immortality \ 

Another property, wjiich eflfentially diftinguifhes 
man from the ofher animals, is, that he i§ a re- 
ligious being. They partake not with him in any 
degree, or in any refpeft, this fublime faculty, 
which is the glory of humaii intelligence. By his 
piety man is exalted above the beafts, is enabled 
to form a conception of the general plaa of nature^ 
.and confirms the idea of order, harmony, and re- 
gularity, which he derives from furveying the 
works of creation, by the glimpfe which he catches 
of the Creator. 

All nations are impreffed with an opinion of the 
exiftence and the providence of a Deity ; not that 
they all obtain a kno\yledge of him, after the 
manner of a Socrates or a Newton, by contem- 
plating the laws he has given to the univerfe, or 

^ For many interefting refleftions upon the human figure and 
faculiies, as con traded with thofe of other animals, fee Buffbn 
and St. Pierre. 

the 
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tii€ general harmony of his works, but by dwelling; 
on- thofe beneficial efFefts of his power, which in-, 
tereft them the mod. The Indian of Peru worfliips. 
the Sun ; the native of Bengal adores the Ganges, . 
which fertilizes his plains; and the wandering 
Iroquois implores the fpirits, who prefide over his- 
lakes and forefts, to grant him fuccefs in fifliing, 
and favourable feafons for the chafe. The Natches, • 
a ferocious tribe, bordering on the Miflifippi,' erc6l: 
temples, and offer the fculls of their enemies to the^ 
god of war ; whilft other American favages in a 
purer fpirit of devotion confefs a fupreme Being; 
wife and benevolent, and his fubordinate agents tO: 
Whofe care is intrufted the government of the: 
world. The fentiment of piety is therefore a feature 
as difcriminating of man as the principle of reafon.; 
It is an image, which, however mutilated by the 
courfe of time, debafed by fuperftition, or veiled by 
inyftery, marks him wherever he is found; and is 
difcoverable as much in the mod remote and unn 
conne6lcd iflands in the receffes of the ocean, as 
upon extenfive continents, where the communi- 
cation of opinions and the intercQurfe of travellers 
are moft eafy. ; 

In the courfe of our obfervations upon the va- 
rious animals of the globe, we cannot fail to , re^ 
mark the uniform care, which they take of theitir 
felves and their offspring. The general laws, by 
which they are governed, have a conftant reference 
to their prefervatlon and increafe. They exert the 
mofl Watchful circumfpeftion as to the places they 

r 4 frequent, 
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ftequtmi, aid the enemies they avoid j atrfkt^jrjr 
dHjplay the greateft ingenuity in the formation of 
their d\fe)lii>gs. In fuch inftanccs it cannot efcape 
our obfervation that there is an evident tendency 
to a determined end, and that the means with 
liriiich Mture foppJies them is nicely proportioned 
to that end. The principle which guides them is 
inftinB, and not rcafm. They are impell^ by^ 
fleceffity, rather than led by choice, and are paffive 
to th4 impreffions made upon them by external 
<tbje6ls. Hence their works and anions are always 
uniform and invariable. The falmon, after having 
, deplored the wide ocean, always returns in defiance 
df all the obftacles which oppofe her progrefs, to 
the fame river, to depofit her fpawn. The bee 
always frames her cell in the form of an hexagon, 
which is the moft capacious of all the figui«s that 
can be joined together without any interftices. 
And the lark builds her neft in the fame places^ 
and of the fame materials, and at the fame feafon 
tf the year. If they were influenced by reafon, 
they would not be difconcerted and unmanageable, 
when taken from that mode of fubfiftence, which 
is peculiar to each fpecies. If they were capable 
of refleftion or invention, they would not be li- 
mited to one invariable plan of operations j reafon 
would (how itfelf by new efforts, and the variety of 
their ideas Avould not fail to diverfify their induftry. 
If animals poffeffed a fpark of that divine flame, 
which enlightens the human race, we fhould find 
them frequently deviating from their fyftem of 
a6tion. It is folely in the breaft of man, that the 

' power 
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•pef^er-of prodiu^ing diverfified eflfeftsisf fixed ;r^rad 
coi^fequeiitly it is to him alone, that we mQ& look 
for the power of choice, originaUty of defign^ and 
various inventions. But his iuperiority does is^t 
terminate here. Reafon is the fuhilitute for thoie 
qualities, which animals poffefs in a degree fuperior 
to man. He has not indeed the wings of an eagle, 
to convey him with rapidity to the mod diftjint 
places ; he doe^ not poffefc the horns of the ftag 
to attack, nor the fangs of the lion to feize llis 

.prey; he is not, like them, originally clothed by 
the hands of nature; at his birth he is not fut* 
nifhed with the feathers of the bird, or the fur of 
thebeaft: but, inftead of thefe conveniences, he is 
endued with the exalted faculty of reafon, which 
teaches him the moft important leffons. He fefels 
the ftrong and animating convi6lion, that hc* is 
the lord of the creation, and that the beads of 
the field, the fowls of the air, and the fiihes of the 
fea, are defigned to fupply his wants, and minifter 
to his comforts. 



§.1. The Lares and Conjiitution of Nature Mth 
7'e/pe8 to Animals in general,, . , -, 

That every produftion is fuited to its refpeftive 
place, appears from the fituation of young animals, 
and the particular feafon of their birth. As foon 
as the lamb is ftrong enough to fubfift without the 
milk of its mother, it is fupplied by the moft 
wholefome nutriment, which* it finds in the tepder 

grals 
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grafs of the fpring". Piih and other animalv 
which do not themfelves feed their young, depofit 
their fpawn or eggs in fuch places as are mod con- 
venient for bringing them to maturity, and where 
their progeny can eafily find nutritious food in the 
greateft abundance. The pike leaves her fpawn 
either in ditches, or near the banks of rivers, where 
thick weeds ilielter them from injury, and fmall 
aquatic animals afford provifion for her young,, 
and where the genial warmth of the fun favours 
their growth. The white butterfly fallens its eggs to 
the leaves of the cabbage, which furnifli nutriment 
to the caterpillars, which are its offspring. The 
fyflem of adaptation extends no lefs to their frame, 
than to the places of their abode. Their organs of 
motion and mode of fubfiftence are exadly fuited 
to their wants and fituations. The fins of the 
fifli, the antennce of infefts, which guard their 
eyes, and forewarn them of danger, are as admi- 
rable in their conftruftion and ufe, as the tail of 
the beaver, and the probofcis of the elephant. 
Their legs are admirably fitted to their Avxmts and 
enjoyments. In fome they are formed for flrength 
only, and to fupport a vafl and unwieldy frame, 
without proportion or fymmctry : thus the legs of 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus 
r^femble maify pillars. Deer, hares, and other 
creatures, which find their fafety in flight, have 
their legs entirely adapted to that purpofe, and 

" Aay, p. 123. 128. Dcrham's Phyfico-^Theology, p. 184. . 

they 
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tliey are therefore flender, flexible, and full of 
nerves. 

Their covering is likewife exaftly fuited to their 
places of abode. The fox and the wolf, which in 
temperate climates are covered with fhort hair, are 
protefted in the rigour of the winter in the polar 
regions by furs of confiderable length and of fine 
texture. The beaver of Canada, and the ermine 
of Armenia, the natives of cold climates, are re- 
markable for the warmth and delicacy of their 
fiirs : the elephant and the rhinoceros, the natives 
of the fultry line, have fcarcely any hair at all. 

Animals, which exercife the faculty of fight in 
the dark, have the tunica choroides, or coat behind 
the retina of the eye, which in the human organ 
of yifion is black, of a white or light grey colour. 
The eyes of the cat fpecies become in the dark as 
it were all pupil, and by this enlargement, they are 
enabled to fee better by night than by day. It is 
for this reafon the traveller can keep off the lion,' 
the tyger, and all the varieties of the fame tribe by 
fires blazing in the night. In the day, they feldom 
proul in fearch of food, as the light is. too ftrong 
for their eyes. Some animals excel in fwiftnefs, 
fome in force. The ftrength of the lion would 
be highly inconfiftent with the timidity of the ftag ; 
and the homs of the latter would be unferviceable 
to the former, who rufhes with impetuous fury on 
his prey, through the thick and entangling forefts. 
That the particular parts of their frames are con- 
ducive 
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ducivc in the greateft degree to vigour and growth,, 
and that every place affords proper fuftenance to 
its peculiar animals, is clear from the plumpnefs of 
their bodies^ the agility of their aftions, and the 
beauty of their forms, whenever they are found ia 
a tiatural and wild ftate. The infedl, vifible by the 
affiftance of a microfcope, fporting in a drop of 
water, appears no lefs aftive and ftrong, in pro- 
portion to his fize, than the whale which agitates 
the northern ocean ; and among quadrupeds, the 
fleek mole, the aftive moufe, the fliaggy bear, and 
the enormous elephant, difcover an equal degree of 
health and robullnefe. 

. He who has given life to animals has diverfified 
their means of fupporting it : and we cannot fail 
to remark an evident reafon for this conftitution 
of nature; for if all birds were to fly in the fame 
manner, every fifh to fwim with the Ikme velocity, 
^nd every quadruped to run with equal fwiftnefs, 
the tribes of the weaker animals would fell a prey 
to the unavoidable rapacity of the ftronger, and 
would foon be entirely extindl. 

. Objefts that are open to daily obfervation lofe 
their effeft upon our minds, but fuch as are rare 

;^nd uncommon feldom fail to ftrike us with admi- 
ration. This remark is pecuUarly applicable to 

; thpfe animals, which form as it were the connect- 
ing links in the, chain of animation, and wluqh 
lliow with what facility the great Author of nature 
canr depart from thofe general laws, by which lie 

limits 
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Infills certain animals to peculiar deihents.' The 
fight of web-footed birds, ferpents, frogs, lizards, 
and tortoifes, which can equally betake themfdves 
to tJie land or the water, excites no furprife; but 
how ctnrious does the flhirus callychthys, a fpedes 
of fi A, appear ! When the rivulet it inhabits is dry, 
it has tht power of travelling over land, till it findd 
more copious ftrearns. The inguana, a fpecies of 
feard, fports in tli^ water, or lives among trees, 
feeding upon the flowers of the mahot, and tht 
leaves (!>f the rhapon, in the warm climate of Afiica. 
The ftying ftjuirrel can extend the membranes 
which grow on each fide of its body in fi*cha 
manner, that, being able to defcend by a preci- 
pitate flight ft-om tme 'branch to another, it eafily 
avoid* itspurfuers. The flying fifli, fuppoit^d'^Jf 
his extended fins, fceks fafety in the air, to efcape 
the rapacity of its enemies in the water. The 
beaver of New Holland has the bill and tlje M-ebf 
feet of a duck. The oftrich is of an ambiguous 
dafe, aid ttiftybe laid to lie rather a running, than 
a flyhig tibial : his wings are not large or lon^ 
enough tW riSrfe Vmi frbm the ground, but rathter 
ferte as' Tails or oars- to impel the air, '^nd iid<i 
Iwifkil^fs tb Ws feet. The fcaly fides t)f the cro-. 
codile, tSie hard integument of the rhinoceros, and 
the hiiiry coat of the caflTowary prove with \fhat 
eafe their Creator could vary his plans, and furniflx 
each \<rith a kind of covering, differing from *that 
which belongs to their foecics. 

Every 
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Every region of the globe, with very few ex- 
ceptions, is found to be replete with life. To 
produce organized and animated bodies is the con* 
ftant employment of nature, and her prolific power 
)cnows no bounds. Ray, the ingenious author of 
a curious work on the creation, has divided ani- 
mated bodies into four genera ; beqjisy birdSj Jijhes, 
and in/eQs. '' The fpecies of beafts, including 
ferpents, are about lAO; the number of birds 
known and defcribed, near 500 ; and the number 
pffiihes, excluding flielUfifli, as many: but if the 
ihell-fifli be taken in, more than fix times thp 
number. Theinfe6ls, ifwetakeintheexanguiou^ 
both terreftrial and aquatic, may vie even with 
plants themfelves. Butterflies and beetles are fuch 
numerous tribes, that I believe in qur own native 
country alone the fpecies of each kind may amount 
to 150, or more. The infefts in the whole eairth 
(land and water) will amount to. ten thpuland*." 

jUnmeus "has diftributed animals into fix claffes, 
\U, mammalia, aves^ amphibia, pi/ces^ i^i/c&a^ vermes. 
E^aqb clafs is divided into a certain ^ qiimber of 
orders, and each order is again fubdi^^ded into 
genera, each of which contains a variety pf fpecies. 
This fyftem includes 354 kinds, and near fix thou- 
fand known fpecies." 

Such a variety of animals found in the world is 
a juft fubjefl of aftonifhment. Many are vifible to 

' Ray, p. 23. 

: the 
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the nak€d eye ; but the magnifying power of glaffes 
has opened new fcenes of life to our views. The 
green leaves, the blades of grafs^ the pools of 
ftagnant water, are as fully peopled >^fith inhabi- 
tants, in proportion to their fize, as the broad 
rivers, deep forefts, and wide Ipread oceans,, which 
diverfify the globe. The mofs and grafs, to the 
infedls inhabiting them, are gardens and forefts, 
confifting of numberlefi plants, drops of water are 
feas, and the grains of duft and fand are precipices 
and mountains. The minutenefs of many infers 
is the ftrongeft reafon for admiring the curious me- 
chanifm of their ftru6lure, which combines fo 
many veffels, organs, joints, weapons, and mem- 
Iwanes in a fingle point or fpeck, frequently fo 
fmall indeed, that their whole frame to the un- 
aided eye is fcarcely vifible. We cannot fail tO; 
admire the benevolence of nature to mania this 
particular circamftance of their minutenefs; for i^ 
they had bulk and fize, in proportion to fome of 
the larger animals, they would^ be the moft hideous; 
and formidable pf his eaei|iies« The cpmman in- 
fers, which now only ajqiear^to difcplour the eai% 
of corn, would then fruftrate the labours of agri-- 
culture, and make the moft deftru6live ravages Ibv; 
our fields and harvefts. 

In places moft remote from the abode of man, 
and in every element, are animals to be foubd. 
The waters contain innumerable inhabitants. Sdeh - 
kinds of fiflx as are wholefome for food are exceed- 
ingly prolific, but thofe which are of a noxious 
2 kind 
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kind arc much lefs fo. The fame benign Provi- 
dence which has regulated this power of increafe 
keeps thofc at a diftance from our fliores, which we 
have no want of ; and fends thofe which fuiniih 
delicious food within the reach of our arts. A cod 
wiU bring forth as many eggs in a year, as amounts 
to the whole population of Britain : one million 
have been found in a flounder, and half that number 
in a mackarel^ Among the rocky coafts are dif- 
covered tribes of iheH-fifli; in the wide and open 
ocean the fliark and the grampus feek their prey : 
and in the Northern feas, amid the maffes of ice, 
which abound in the Polar circle, the mighty whale 
fecures his wintry retr(^t. In the deep forefts of 
the Cape of Good Hope walks the elephant ; upon 
the banks of the Ohio repofes tlie hippopotamus; 
and among the fedges of the Nile, and the Ganges, 
}ui4cs the infidious crocodile* The rofe-coloured 
flamingo inhabits the miry ihores of the Southern 
ocean; between the Tropics the gay humming- 
hk4i the^mlleft of the' feathered race, ext rafts 
the honey ^fom fragrant flowers ; among the fands 
of Africa the oftrich depcrfits her eggs, leaving her 
young to the foftering care of nature; and upon 
t4ielufinmit <jf the craggy rocks of the Orknies, 
itiacceffible to man, the eagles frame their capaci- 
ous eyry. 

; Travellers of credit aflRirc us, that there is not a 
iballow in the feas between the Tropics, which is 

/ S^Uinn's yior •£ Natoxc, roL Miyp, 261, 

not 
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not dHlinguiflied by fome fpecies of bird, crab, 
turtle, or fifh, uo where elfe to be found fo varied^ 
or in fuch abundance. 

Heat, if not the principle of animation, is at 
leaft its great and neceffary ftimulative. As foon 
as the fun reaches the point of the vernal equinox^ 
his piercing rays begin to infpire univerfal nature 
with activity. Every ftep he advances through 
the heavens announces the progrefs of vegetation, 
and general produ6iion. All animals come forth 
from their wintry retirement, and follow with acti- 
vity the dictates of their peculiar inftindls. Incited 
by the genial influence of warmth, the feathered 
tribes ffll the groves with their fongs, the quadru- 
peds and reptiles difport in the verdant fields and 
forefts, and the finny race leave the dark receffes 
of the northern deeps, to hafien in countlefs fhoaU 
to the coafts. Animals then obey with alacritjr 
the univerfal law, which prompts them to propagate 
their kind, and to enjoy Jhe happinefs peculiar to 
their refpedive fpecies. 

Throughout univerfal nature a gradation of bc-^ 
ings may be traced ; and yet their particular differ*- 
ences elude the obfervation, like the various colours 
of the rainbow blending and mixing, with e^clt 
other. Where vegetation ceafes, orfeems to ceafe, 
perception begins; and we trace fome of the firft 
rudiments, or fparks of it, in/ the a^nia, or fca: 
anemone, the oyfter, and the fnail. Then it afcends 
through various gradations of beings, diftin^uiihed 

VOL. II. K by 
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by more enlarged and more a^ive faculties, more 
perfeft and more numerous organs, to thofe crea- 
tures, which approach to the nature of man. We 
behold the diftant refemblance of his fagacity in 
the elephant, of his focial attachments in the bee 
and the beaver, and the rude traces of his form in 
tlie orang-outang. We next remark difcrimina- 
tions between the different families of mankind, 
from the ftupid and brutiih favages of Nova Zembla 
to the poliflied Europeans, charafterized indeed 
with the fame general form and limbs, but marked 
l)y diflimilarity of features. In various climes the 
difference of complexion and ftature is likewife 
obfcrvable : fiich as the fair countenances of the 
natives of the North of Europe, the fwarthy Moor 
and Spaniard, and the olive-coloured and black 
Afiatic ; the dwarfifli Tartars of the Polar regions, 
and the giants of the Straits of Magellan. No- 
thing however is more worthy of our attention, as 
it conftitutes a diftinftion, which is not merely 
external, but of an intrinfic and moft exalted kind, 
than man improved in his intelleftual powers, 
adorned by arts, and refined by philofophy, as we 
contemplate his charafter in a Bacon, a Boyle, and 
a Newton. Then we afcend to heaven itfelf, and 
cimtemplate the angels differing in rank and fub- 
ordination, rifing gradually to the archangel, who 
ftands before the throne of God, and executes his 
commands. And, finally, our foaring thoughts 
reach, the fummit of the long-afcending feries cf 
being's, which is extended even to the Creator 
himfelf 

The 
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The figures and the proportions of animals, the 
number and the pofition of their limbs, the fub- 
ftance of their flefh, bones, and integuments, and 
more particularly theftrufture of the human frame, 
are replete with difcoveries of the moft admirable 
contrivance, as to their arrangement and fitnefs 
for their different ufes. 

That the organs of animals are efTential to their 
prefervation, and e»'en to their exiftence, will ap- 
pear from confidering the conftruftion and proper- 
ties of the EyCy which is one of the moft remark- 
able and the moft ufeful. Suppofing an animal 
endued with life and motion, yet ftill it could not 
know in what place to find fuftenance, or by what 
means to avoid danger, without the faculty of 
fight. This conftitutes in man, as well as in other 
animals, a refined kind of feeling, extended to the 
various objefts of nature and art. The organ of 
vifion is a moft lively and delicate inftrument of 
exquifite ftrufture, through .which fenfations are 
conveyed to the mind. Its form is the moft com- 
modious that can poflibly be imagined, for con- 
taining the different humours, of which it confifts, 
and receiving the images of all external objefts. 
By its fituation in the head, it can take in a greater 
number of objeds, than if placed in any other part 
of the body. And by its power of motion, it can 
be turned to view thofe objefts, in whatever direc- 
tion they may appear. The wonder of this exami- 
nation is greatly increafed on iuvdtigating tlie 
more minute parts and mechanifm of the eye. 

K 2 The 
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The pupil is contrafted or dilated, according to 
the diftance or reniotcnefs of objefts, or the in- 
creafe or diminution of light. The coverings or 
tunics are of the firmeft texture, and fofteft fub- 
ftance. The vitreous, the aqueous, and the cry- 
ftalline humours are all remarkable for clearnefs 
and tranfparency, and are formed according to the 
moft exaft rules of vifion, for colle6ling the rays 
of light to a point *. 

Clumiy and mifhapen are the inftruments of art^ 
when compared with this finifhed and beautiful 
organ. True it is, that the microfcope enables us 
to furvey the fmaller works of nature, and that the 
telefcope exalts our profpeft to the wonders of the 
celeftial bodies : but thefe are fixed and limited to 
certain diftances, and particular points' of view; 
one is adapted to meafuring the magnitude of a 
planet, the other to examining the formation of 
an infeft : but the eye wonderfully accommodates 
itfelf to every diftance within its own extenfive 
fphere. Without diminution of its force, or the 
energy or diftinftnefs of its powers, it alike furveys 
the page of learning, embraces the wide profpefts 
of fea and land, and takes in the countlefs con- 
ftellations of the heavens. In what manner it can 
adapt itfelf to thefe very different objeds and dif- 

« Derham, p. 85, &c. Ray, p. 229, &c. The antient phi. 
lofophers difcerned enough in the fuperficial parts of the eye of 
man to defcribe with elegance the admirable contrivance of na- 
ture. See Xenophon's Memorabilia, lib, i, c. 4. and Cicero dc 
Natura Deoruxii, lib, z, 

tances, 
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taoces, feems not to be clearly undeiilood by ana- 
tomifts ; we know however enough of its efFefts to 
fee the moft evident tiaces of defign in its forma- 
tion, an<l its moft perfed: fitnefs to the fpheres, in 
which different animals move. The ftudy of OJp- • 
tksj to which thefe remarks may lead^ is one of the 
moft pleaiing branches of fcience. 

The ^nai caufe for the produ^ion of animals 
was a fubjeft ofdeepandferious fpeculation among 
ancient philofophers: Ariftotle, Cicero, Seneca, 
and Pliny concluded, diat all things were created 
for the fervice of man. In modem times, this 
prejudice, fo indulgent to the pride of mankind^ 
has been ftrengthened rather than weakened, by 
mo^e enlarged inquiries, and more intimate ao- 
cfuaintance with nature. ^ 

The dominion of man is jufficiently extenfive to 
relieve his wants, adminifter to his luxury, and in« 
dulge his pride, as the lord of the creation. Is 
there any thing peculiarly augufi in his counte* 
nance, or commanding in his ereft figure, which 
impreffes the moft favage beafts of the foreft with 
terror, and awes them into fubmiffion ? Or does he 
derive his fuperiority from his intelle£iual powers, 
and his contrivance of various expedients to fubdue 
and tame them? The latter is certainly the more 
probable fuppofition. Thofe animals, which have 
not yet become acquainted with his prowefs, meet 
his firft attacks with the moft hardy prefumptipn. 
The albatrols and the whale only fly from his prc- 
,« 3 fence, 
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fence, when they have felt the force of .his weapons. 
The enormous bear of the Polar regions boldly ad- 
vances to meet his attack ; and the ferocious hon 
of Zaara, confiding in hi^j ftretigth, ventures fingly 
to engage a whole caravan, confuting of thoufands ; 
and when rq^ulfed by numbers, ,and obliged to re- 
tire, he ftill continues to face his purfuers. On 
the contrary, in the mod populous parts of Africa, 
when the lion has been frequently hunted by the 
hardy natives, fuch is his dread of the human race, 
that even the fight of a child puts him to flight. 
In all countries, in proportion as man is civilized, 
the lower ranks of animals are either reduced to 
fervitude, or ti-eated as rebels ; all their aflbciations 
are diffolved, except fuch as will anfwer his pur- 
pofes; and all their united fl:rength and natural 
powers are fubdued, and nothing remains but their 
iblitary inftiufts, or thofe foreign habitudes, which 
they acquire from human education. Thofe whofe 
daring, or thofe whofe timid natures admit not of 
being tamed, feek, in tlje diftant receffes of the 
forefts, or the impenetrable faftneffes of the moun- 
tains, protedion from au enemy, whofe fuperior 
fagacity detects their arts, and difcovcrs their re- 
treats ; who entraps them with his fnarcs, when 
not prefent himfelf ; and who, lurking behind the 
thick covert, difcharges his unerring inftrunient of 
death, and flays them at a diftance fo great, asf not 
to awaken thejr apprehenfions of danger, 

It is thus he maintains his power over all Hving 
prpatures^ aljke in the frozen regions of th^ North, 
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and in the hot and burning plains of the Torrid 
Zone. Whenever they are difcpvered by his pene- 
trating eye, the moft favage and hoftile tribes may 
for a time hold his empire in difpute : but their 
oppofition and their force ferve only to awaken his 
ingenuity, and call his powerS into more daring 
aftion. The horfe and the dog which enjoy his 
proteftion from the earlieft period of their lives, 
are taught to know their matter, and to adopt 
many of his habits of life. Upon the lion and the 
tyger, which the African leads captives from the 
forefts, or upon the vulture and the eagle, \i^hich 
he fecures when young, or brings down from their 
rapid and fublime flights, he at firft impofes the 
feverity of -famine, watching, and fatigue, to con- 
quer their favage nature, and reduce them to obedi- 
ence. The dangers of the ocean Hop not the pur- 
fuits of man, the Britifli failo'r catches the ravenous 
fliark, and transfixes the mighty whale. With a 
boldnefs ftill more defperate, the fowler of the 
north climbs the perpendicular rocks of Norway 
or St. Kilda, or lowered from their airy fummits 
which overhang the tempeftuous deep, explores the 
nefts of the clamorous birds, and plunders them 
of their eggs and theif young. From fuch arduous 
labours does man draw the means of his fubfiftence ; 
from fuch exertions he acquires peculiar habits of 
courage and agility, becomes- reconciled to his 
fituation, and enjoys it without repining at the 
cafier lot of others. 

K 4 Thus 
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Thus is conftantly executed that primeval law, 
/which fecured the empire of the creation to man, 
by the exprefs voice of divine revelation, even after 
he had forfeited his innocence, and was debafed by 
guilt And the fear of you and the dread of you 
Jhail be upon eoeny beqji of the earthy and upon 
coery Jawlof the air; upon all that motet h upon 
the earthy and upon all the fijhes of thejea; into 
your hand are they delivered '. 

Much as we may difcern in the animal oeconomy 
to convince us of the benevolence of nature, there 
are many things, which excite our furprife, and 
for which we cannot readily account. That flie 
iliould fo far in appearance counterafl; her owa 
defigns, as to make one animal prey upon another, 
feems extraordinary; but perhaps this law iS not fo 
fevere as it appears to be, when we confider, that 
animals have no prefentiment of their fate;; that, 
contrafted as their exiftence is, all of them evidently 
enjoy that portion of happinefs, which is confiftent 
with their formation and powers. By theprefent 
conftitution of the animal fyftem, the life and 
happinefs of its fuperior orders are promoted : the 
bodies of the inferior claffes, which, from their 
delicate ftrufture, muft more quickly perifli, be- 
come the materials of fuftaininglitein others; and 
a much larger number is enabled to fubfift in con- 
fequence of animals thus devouring each other, 
than could be maintained, if they allfubfifted upo^ 

» Gen. ix. a. 

vege* 
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vegetables; becaufe it is a received principle in 
phyfics, that animal food furniflies more nutriment 
than vegetable fubftances of equal weight 

It is fufficiently evident, that the various tribes 
of infers, by preying upon each other, preferve 
the fruits of the earth from thofe ravages they 
would neceffarily fuffer, ihould anyone fpectes of 
them multiply too faft ; and even thofe which we 
drive from our habitation3 are formed for falutary 
purpofes, and confume fuch fubftances as would 
become pernicious to the health of man, if left to 
a gradual decay. 

For what reafon nature is fo prodigal in the pro- 
dudion of animals invifible, as well as vifible, to 
the unaffifted eye ; for what caufe fuch ingenious 
contrivance is beftowed upon their ftrudure, and 
fo much elegance difplayed in their colours and 
forms ; why the more noxious animals ihould exifi^ 
fuch as the tarantula, the rattle fnake, the croco- 
dile, and the izalfalya * ; are queftions which natu- 
ralifts will not be able to anfwer, until they are 
more perfeftly acquainted with the general oeco- 
nomy of her defigns, and the particular relation 
and dependance of one animal upon another ^ 

^ A fpecies of bee, armed with a poifonous fting: when it 
appears in Ab3rffinia, and the coafts of the Red Sea, fo terrified 
are the inhabitants, that they quit their abodes, and fly to the 
diftant fands of Beja. See Sullivan, vol. iii. p. 287. 

« See thefe inquiries very ingenioufly anfwered by St. Picrr^ 
in bis Studies of Nature, p. 88, Abridgment. 

To 
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To perplex ourfelves with fruitlefs inquiries into 
thefe fubje6ls, when we have it in our power to 
make fuch refearches as are far more likely to be 
crowned with fuccefs, and to contribute to our 
pleafure and improvement, is a wafte of time as 
unprofitable, and an employment equally fruitlefs, 
as to fix our eyes upon mifts and fogs, when, by 
turning another way, we can view a clear profpe6t, 
and fee diftin6lly the furrounding objcfts. If an 
exceffive curiofity fhould miflead us in thefe vain 
and perhaps prcfumptuous refearches, it will only 
terminate in that unavailing regret, which attends 
every other difcovery we make of the weaknefs of 
tjhe human underftanding, and the confined limits 
of human obfervation ^ 

* Non multum tibi nocebit tranfire quae nee licet fcire, nee 
prodcft. Involuta Veritas in alto latet. Nee de malignitate 
natane qaeri poflumus, quia nuUius rei difficilis inventio eft, nifi 
cojus hie unus inventae fruftus eft, invenifle. Quicquid nos me- 
liores, beatc^que fadturam eft, aut in aperto, aut in proximo 
pofuit. Seneca de Beneficiis. 

Qui curiofus poftulat totum fuae 

Patere menti, ferre qui non fufficit 

Mediocritatis confcientiam fuse. 

Judex iniquus, aelliroator eft malus 

Suiqtie n^turxque, nam rerum Parent 

Nos fcire pauca, multa mirari jubet. 

Magis quiefcit animus, errabit minus, 

Contentus eruditione parabili ; 

Nee quae ret iilara, fi qua quae ren tern fugit. 

Ncfcire quaedam magna pars fapientia? eft. 

Grotius. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The fimilanty of Animals to Vegetables. 

II. X HE pQwers of growth and of the propa- 
gation of their refpe<^ive fpecies are poffeiled ia 
common by the animal and the vegetable ; and the 
firft ftep, which is made by nature towards endow- 
ing a creature with motion, conftitutes the con- 
neding link of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms ; and this link is formed by the oyfter, and 
the various kinds of the zoophites, or thofe vege- 
table fubftances which are pofleffed of animation*. 

The polypus ranks as the firft of plant$, and the 
laft of animals, if its propagation, as fome na- 
turalifts aflirm, can be effeded by cuttings, fimilar 
to the multiplication of plants by flips and fuckers ^ 

« Yet minute and feeble as their frame appears, wonderful and 
ftupendous are the ftruftures which they raife : witnefs thofe im* 
menie and dangerous coral rocks, (defcribed in Cooke's Voyage, 
as ri£ngalmoil perpendicularly like walls, in the Southern Ocean,) 
formed by a fpecies of the Lithophytos, to whofe labours we 
owe thofe beautiful corals, known by the name of Madrepores 
and Millepores ; whilft the Zoophytes, from their protruding 
from their habitation, in the form of flowers, were once claifed 
amongft the vegetable tribes. 

' See Martin's Abridgment of the Philofophical Tranfadions, 
vol, ix, p. 17. for the hiftory of the polypus, 

Differeuce 
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Difference of formation, and the power of moving 
from one place to another, feem to conftitute the 
moll remarkable difcriminations. The lines, which 
divide thefe two kingdoms, however, jcannot be 
very accurately marked out; and the common 
properties of animals and vegetables arc much 
more numerous, than their effential diftinftions ^ 

The poets, both ancient and modern, have in- 
dulged the pleafing fi6lion of attributing to vege- 
tables the paffions, actions, and many of the cha- 
rafteriftics of animals. The philofophers Plato, 
Empedocles, and Anaxagoras, did not hefitate to 
raife them to that diftinftion ; and many of the 
modem naturalifts, for inftance. Cardan, Ray, 
Spallanzani, Watfon, and Percival, were induced, 
by a more accurate infpeftion of their ftrudure 
and properties, to favour that opinion. The ex- 
ternal form of fome plants leads at firft view to a 
curious deception. One of the flowers of the 
orchis tribe refembles a bee, a fecond a wafp, and 
a third, ftill more uncommon, is like a fpider. The 
cypripedium of South America in its neftary re- 
fembles likewife the body, and in its petals the 
legs of the large fpider ; and this aipbiguous ap- 
pearance deters the humming-bird from extrading 
honey from its flowers \ 

Nor 

« Ray, p. 109. Chambers's DiAionary, Evelyn's Sylva, p. 33, 
Watfon's Effays. 

* Several infedls of the mantis genus are fo cxaftly fimilar to 
a clufter of leaves, in their form and colour, that they are called 

by 
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Nor is the clofe analogy of plants with animals 
lefs curious, on examining their internal ftrufture 
and properties. The former are covered ^ith a 
bark, which refembles the coat of the latter. 
Leaves, like the hair of animals and the feathers of 
birds, fall off at certain feafons. Some are clad with 
coarfe garments, to refill all feverity of weather ; 
others with more flimfy raiment. The leaves may 
be confidered as the lungs, from the quantity of 
air which they abforb and exhale. The branches 
and tendrils of the hop, the vine, and the ivy, i^- 
femble legs and arms. The circulation of fep, like 
that of blood, difFufes vigour and ngurilhment over 
all parts of the vegetable. The parts of generation 
agree with the moft minute exa6lnefs. The feeds 
refemble little animals in embryo, and for number 
can only be compared to the aftoniftiing abundance 
of nature ihewn in the fpawn of fift. Each feed 
by degrees enlarges the milky juice, which forms 
its aliment, and is received from the parent plant, 
through veffels of the fineft texture. 

Plants poffefs an organ ical, although not a pro- 
greffive motion, Mimofa^ the fenfitive plant, is 

by the fulors, who find them . in the woods, walking leaves. 
When the tentacula of the fea-anemone are extended, and they 
are themfelves expanded to their greateft dimenfions, they bear 
fo ftrong a refemblance to a flower, that fome naturalills have 
Aippofed them to be vegetables. Thefe animals fixed to the rocks, 
and imperforate at the bafe, have a mouth fitoated at the top^ 
which they poflefs the power of dilating, till it becomes capable 
of receiving a large mufcle : they extra^ the filh^ and retufi^ the 
Tacant ihell by the fame aperture* 

, well 
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well known to ihrink at the touch. The Dioncea 
clofes its leaves, the inftant a fly fettles upon them. 
The hedyfarum gyransy a native of Bengal, has the 
peculiar property of voluntary motion. Two fmali 
appendages or leaflets, fituated on each fide of the 
foot-ftalk, alternately meet and recede during the 
greateft part of the day. The heliotrope \ points 
its flowers to the fun, and feems eager to draw 
Bouriihment from his genial rays. Flowers always 
turn towards the light; under a fcrene fky they 
expand ; rain and ftorms caufe many of them, pai- 
ticularly trefoil, wood-forrel, mountain ebony, wild 
fenna, and the African marigold, to be contraAed ; 
and at night they bow their heads, and fold up their 
leaves, as if yielding to the power of fleep. Some 
of them, like fome animals, fleep during the day, 
and wake during the night The caBus grandiflorus 
opens its flowers on the fetting of the fun, and 
clofes them at break of day. Thejalapa mirabilis 
never expands its flowers, but in the evening. The 
influence of heat in the vernal feafon is the fame on 
animals and vegetables ; for Avhen the birds begin 
to warble iu the forefts, and the finny race to move 
in the deeps, the plants ihoot forth their flowers, 
and propagate their kind. The wood-anemone 
b<*gins to blow in Sweden, when the fwallow ar- 
rives ; and the marfli-marigold flowers, when the 
cuckoo fings \ 

* The heliotrope, or turnefole, is the heliotropium tricoccum, 
very common in the environs of Montpellicr and in Germany, 
but it is very different from the Englifh funflower. 

^ The claffical reader may recoiled that as the cuckoo arrived 
in Attica at the time when the fruit of the fig-tree made its 

appear. 
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Thefe and vanous other analogies are fufficient 
to fhow, that the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
approach very near, or rather are united to each 
other; and that the ordinary diftindions made 
between them are more ferviceable for the common 
purpofes of difcrimination, than confident with the 
precifion of true philofophy, or the effential differ- 
ences of nature. 

§ 1. Botany. 

This train of obfervation leads us l^y eaiy fteps 
to the confideration of that pleafing fcience, which 
opens a regular prpfpeft of the vegetable kingdom, 
and comprifes the knowledge of all kinds of plants. 
The ftudy of Botany is not only an elegant aniufe- 
ment, and leads to a beautiful dilplay of the order 
and variety eftabliflied by nature; but, from the 
different and important ufes of plants in food, rai- 
ment, medicine, and many arts, it is of real and 
eflential fervice to mankind '. 

The range of Botany is wide and extenfive, from 
the fniall mofe and the fungi, which are intermixed 
with the common grafs, to the towering pine and 
the majeftic oak. The various kinds of grafs, 
which cover the earth ; flowers of all hues and 

appearance, the cuckoo and the young fig were called by the 
fame name, Koxxt/|. 

^ Roufleau's Letters ; Ray, p. 207, &c. Linnaei Op. p. 24, 
Sec, Loves of the Plants, vol. i. Amoenitates Acad. vol. vi. 
p. 311, &c. Derham's Phyfico-Theol. p. 488, 8cc, 

3 forms, 
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fbrmfii; which exhale the moft fragrant odours; 
beautiful fhrubs and ftately trees, are all fubjefts of 
the dominions of Flora. ** Linnaeus has divided 
the vegetable world into twenty-four claiTes ; thefe 
claiTes into about an hundred and twenty orders ; 
thefe contain about two thoufand families, or ge- 
nera; and thefe families about twenty thoufand 
fpecies, befide innumerable varieties, which the 
accidents of climate or cultivation have added to 
thefe fpecies"*." Thus every plant is brought into 
order, as the foldiers of a well-difciplined army are 
arranged in their refpeftive regiments; the regi- 
^xnents are fubdivided into companies, and the 
companies are compofed of individuals, and each 
individual is regiftered, and known by his proper 
name. 

This number of plants muft be exceedingly de- 
ficient, if we confider how little is known of the 
vegetable produftions of the globe. We are very 
(lightly acquainted with the interior parts of Africa, 
with the three Arabias, the two Americas, with 
New Guinea, New Zealand, and the innumerable 
iflands of the Southern Ocean. What have we 
afcertained in the immenfe Archipelagos of the 
Philippines and Moluccas, or of moft of the Afiatic 
iflands ? The vaft coafis of New Holland, and the 
ifland of Otaheite, are faid to have a Botany pe- 
culiar to themfelves. It is to be wiflied, that our 
cgn^efts in Egypt and in Ceylon, an ifland of 

"» Darwin's Preface to tkc Lovca of the Plants. 

*' ' infinite 
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infinite produce forr the trat9ralift> i^^if lead to 
many curious and ufeful acquifitjons in the ve- 
getable world, 

^^ Anotlier Flora there of Bolder hues; . ^ 
An4 richer fweets beyond our garden's pride. 
Plays o'er the fields, and (howers with fudden hand 
Exuberant fpring «,— " 

LmbiaBUs, the celebrated profeflbi- of tjpial^ and 
prefident of the academy of Stockholm, rofe fu* 
perior to the difficulties of poverty, and raifed him- 
felf to the highell diftinftion as a mdl laborious 
and accurate phyfiologift. With an extent and 
clearnefs of intellect, and a diligence of refearch 
peculiar to himfelf, he undertook the arduous talk 
of refomiing the whole fyftem of Botany* Beforp 
his time, the defcription of plants was fo perplexed 
mth difficult and abftrufe terms, that it only 
tended to make their nature more obfcure, and 
their ftudy more repulfive. In two fucceffive work^ 
he has determined the genera and fpecies of plants, 
in fuch a manner, that by retaining all the old 
names, which agreed with his new rules, and re- 
forming all the reft, he eftablifhcd a clear nomen- 
clature, founded upon the true principles of the 
art. He confined himfelf to a fmall number of 
technical words well chofen and appropriate, in 
order to make ihprt definitions of the true cha^ 
rafter of plants. Xbe jiew language of Bojftnyi 

;^ Tl^QO^oa's Soznmen 
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which he thus invented, although it neceffarily de- 
parted from the claflical model, yet it was not en- 
cumbered with the tedious circurnkxrutions of the 
old defcriptionsy and is in general fliort, precife, 
and expreffive. From the defcription of the ve- 
getable tribeSy he proceeded to afSgn them parti- 
cular names, and thus familiarized them in fuch a 
manner, that, by his appropriate appellations, ar 
botanift is eiiabled, at firft fight^ to name any 
plant he has evcK feen before, a* well as to know 
its nature by its fruftiiication, and underftand its 
proJ)erties by an apt and clear defcription* 

But the glory of Linnseos arofe from his makings 
th,e fexual difcriminations of plants the bafis of his 
fyftem. Thofe parts, which had before been re- 
garded asufelefe and fuperfluous^ ipTereraifed to the 
jank that nature had origr»ally defigoed for them. 
This was a work of great labour^ and rcqaired 
the moft accurate observation ; for not oaly the 
^nera, but every fpecies were to be examined by 
their ftamina and piftils^ as he determined thofe to 
be thie only parts eflentially neceffary to fru6lifi- 
cati<m. This diftin^ftion appeared to mauy, at firft 
£ghty to be too frivolous^ as they thought that 
liature had not been fcrupuloufly exaft in her pro- 
dudions : but fince the Linna^an fyftem has been 
:eftai)iilh€d, there is no ftudent of Botany, who is 
-able to determine the precife character of any 
^eiftQs^ without having the acicurate idea of thefe 
^Icrimlnating parts. 

The 
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Theiyiierti of' Linnaeus appears to be the moft 
conformable to naturej of any yet offered to the 
World: it has this pecuHat excellence, that the 
name of each vegetable gives us its defcription : 
and if there be any defeft in his four and twenty , 
claffes, it muft be attributed to the neceflary de- 
ficiency of any artificial arrangement^ when ap- 
plied to the infinite variety of nature^ 

Without any Intention to detraft from the re- 
putation of this great naturalift, we may venture 
to affert, that his merit confifts not fo much in the 
fii-ft difcovery, as in the adoption and eftablifliment 
of the fexual fyftem^ Plain intimations of it arc 
given by fome of the ancient naturalifts, particu* 
larly by Ariftotle and Theophraftus. Herodotus 
mentions, that it was a cuftom of the natives of 
Babylon to carry the flowers of the male to the fe- 
male palm-tree, and thus affift the operations of 
nature in producing fruit. This curious fe6l was 
confirmed by the obfervation of Haflelquift^ in the 
middle of the laft century^ Nor did it efcape the 
refearches of Ray and Millington, who flourifeed 
many years before the time of Linnseus. Grew^ 
the ingenious author of the Anatomy of Vegetables^ 
exprefely affirms, that every plant is male and fe-^ 
male : he has pointed out the clofe analogies be* 
tween the parts of fruftification and thofe of ge- 
neration, and the correfpondent offices and effefte 
of each. 

L S All 
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All plants feem to grow in the fame manner: 
the genial warmth of the fun, the refrefliment of 
the rains, the fame foils appear to fuit their re- 
fpeAive fpecics; and, upon a fuperficial glance, 
they feem to have the fame common paits. A chy- 
mical analyfis difcovers the fame conftituent prin- 
ciples in all, that is to fay, calcareous earth, oil, 
water, and air, with a portion of iron, to which 
they owe their beautiful colours. Yet, although 
compofed of fnnilar materials^ their juices to the 
eye, and to the tafte, appear as various as their 
forms. The foporific milk of the poppy, the acrid 
but equally milky juice of the fpunge, the acid of 
the forrel, the faccharine fap of the fycamore and 
maple, and the refin of the tribe of pines, bear no 
refemblance to each other. Various are the articles 
of ufe and pleafure, which man receives from the 
vegetable world ; yet how many of their qualities 
i*emain undifcovered ! And the inveftigation of 
thefe qualities is rendered highly important by 
confidering, that, copious as our lift of efculents 
may be, there arc doubtlefs many others, which 
might be added ; and perhaps a procefs might be 
difcovered, by which fome plants hitherto neglected 
may be rendered nutritious, as an agreeable part 
of our common diet, or falutary, as introduced 
into the Materia Medica^ 

The inward ftrufture of plants is as regular and 
various, as their external fornij^ are elegant and 
well-proportioned. This formation cannot have 

beeCL 
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been originaily defigned, merely to attraft and 
gratify the admiring eye of an accidental fpe6lator, 
but rather to render the produAion more perfeft 
The root, trunk, branch, leaf, flower, fruit, and 
feed, have each its peculiar character and form, 
ftnd the microfcope difplays all their latent beauties 
to the eye*. Every one of them, when differed, 
and feen by. the aid of a glafs, appears to be in- 
terwoven with complicated melhes, which vary in 
an endlefs diverfity, and charm the eye by the 
perfe6l regularity of tlie net- work. The tranfverfe 
fe^ion of ^ pear, when magnified, fliows firft the 
acetary, which joins the core, compofed of regular 
circles; fecondly, the outer parenchyma or pulp, 
formed of globules, ligneous fibres, and radiated 
veffels, difpofed 'm the mod beautiful order ; and 
tbirdl}', the ring of fap-veffels ^nd fkin formed of 
circles, and ftrait lines or du^s. No part in the 
tontexture of the fmalleft fibre or leaf is unfinifhed, 
but is formed with the moft minute exa6lncfs. 
The feeds of plants have the appearance of ihells, 
unlike in form, and diverfified with fpots and 
ftripes. Every feed jx)ireffes a refervoir of nutri- 
ment, defigned for the growth of the future plant. 
This is the matter prepared by nature for the re- 
produftion and continuation of the whole fpecies. 
This nutriment confifts of ftarch, mucilage, or oil, 
within the coat of the feed, or of fugar aud fubacid 
pulp in the fruit, which belongs to it. The fec- 
J-ions of the various kinds of trees are croffed with 

• Grew, p. 4. Rouffeau's Letters, p. 48. 

L 3 the 
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the greateft number of regular figures, which thp 
imagination can conceive. The line$ arc ?n6re or 
left near or remote, accordbg to the iblidity t)t 
foftnefe of the wood. The linps, which form the 
texture of fir*-trees, are diftant ; but thofe 6? oak 
are clofe and compaft.T— And this difference of tex- 
ture may ferve to account for their gi-eater or lei^ 
folidity, and the difference of time requifite for 
them to arrive at maturity **. 

The different v^etable produ6Hons are no lei^ 
numerous than ufefuL The purpofes, to irhich 
the trees of Britain are applied, are well known, 
from the flexible willow, which forms the baflcet, 
to the hardy oak, which compofe3 the moft fub-r 
ilantial parts of a iliip of war, guards thi^ Britifli 
iflands from foreign invafion, and difplays to the 
moft remote countries the greatn«fe of our mariT 
time power. All polfefs diffei^nt qualities, adapted 
to their different purpofes. The meaiaeft, aijd in 
appearance the moll unpleafant, have their u&; 
even the thiftle is not only the food of foms 
animals, but is ferviceable in making glafs. There 
is fcarcely a plant which although reje6led as food 

» It is with no finall degree of fatisfa^on, I iiAnovyledge, 
that this part of my work has received feveral valuable illuftra- 
tions from a lady, whom I am happy to call my relation. If 
her proficiency in Botany and other branches of natural hillory, 
as well as the excellence of her underftanding, and the goodnefs 
of her heart, were as generally known beyond the circle of her 
frien4s, as they defer ve to be, it would be fupcrfluous for me to 
add the name of iffr/. Browne of Norwich. 
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by feme ^niinals i^ oot eagerly fought by other^. 
The horfe yields the coiiimoA Mjater h^inlqck t<? th^ 
goat, p.ml the cow the lo^g-leafed water hemlock 
lo the flieep. The gpa$ agaia leaves the aconite^ 
or bajie-berfies to the tqife. The euphorbia, of 
^rge fo noxious to ijiap is greec^ily devoured by 
ibme pf the infefl; tiribes* The ^-lop i^ ^ m^ga^)^ 
of piHi)vifio«s a^d of implernent^ to the Indi^os^ 
wbo iahabit the ba^s of the Ohio lyid tl^e Mifii- 
fippi. Some plants^ as rhubarb and opiuw, allcr 
viate tbe tortures of paiu ; and fome, as the quin- 
qmna, qx Peruviau baj'kj can fubdue the rage of 
the burniflig fever^ Wheat, the delicious and pro* 
lific graim which gives to .th^ i^otber^ inhabitant^ 
of the world their wboIefPTpe ji\itiitp(?nt, grow^ 
in alfiooil ev^y .clin^atc;. Whqre ^^ceffivp heat or 
other caufes prev^ent it from oomipg Xo perfaftipn^ 
its plfuieis a«\pty f^pplisd by the Jt)r.?ad-frMit, th^ 
caflavi-root euod ai^ize, and fliofe paiticularly by 
rice, which i$ 'the commgn aliment pf that great 
pcMTtiou of maulcind, wjio inhabit the warni regjop^ 
of the earth. Eyery meadow ip the v(?rnaj jTe^oij 
brings foith various kinds of gr^fs; and ,this fpon^ 
taneous aoi^d uioft abundant of aU vegetable prOr 
du6lious requires only the labour of the huibandr 
wan to collet its harveft. The irqn-vyood, foji4 
as marble, furniflies tlie Otaheitan with his long 
fpear and maffy club. The wild pine of Cam- 
peachy retains the rain-water in its deep and ca- 
pacious leaver, pot left for tbe refrefliipent of tli^ * 
tree itfelf, than of the thirfty native of a burning 
foil. The cocoa of the Eaft and Weft Indies anfwers 

L 4 many 
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many of the moft ufeful purpofes of life to the 
natives of a warm climate. Its bark is manur 
faftured into cordage and cloathing, and its fliell 
into ufeful veffels ; its kernel affords a pleafant and 
nutritive food, and its milk a cooling beverage : 
its leaves are ufed for covering houfes, and are 
worked into bafkets ; and its boughs are of fervice 
to make props and rafters. The rein deer of the 
Laplander, fo effential to his fupport and fub- 
fiftence, could not furvive through the tedious 
ivinter, without the lichen rangiferinus, which he 
^igs from beneath the fnow. *^ On the bleak 
mountains of the North, the pine, the fir, the 
xedar, and many of the fefinous trees grow, which 
ihelter man from the fnows by the clofenefs of their 
foliage, and fumifh him in winter with torches 
aiid fuel for his fire-fide. The leaves of thofe ever- 
green trees are filiform, and thu3 are adapted to 
reverberating the heat, and refifting the violent 
winds which beat on elevated fituations^" AH 
thefe produ6lions, and the various trees which pro^ 
duce cork and emit rofin, turpentine, pitch, giims, 
and balfam, either fupply fome conftant neceffity, 
obviate feme inconvenience, or contribute tq fome 
ufe or gratification of the natives of the foils 
y^here they grow, or of the inhabitants of diftant 
climates, 

r Among vegetable produftions, we cannot fail tq 
BOtlce the tribes of mqffts^ of fuch variety in ihtii 

,, ', . ? St. Pierre, Studj xi. 

V- ' ^ forms. 
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fin-ms, that they fcarcely yield to plants ia niimber ; 
and although extremely minute, yet of fuch an ad- 
mirable ftrudure, that they excel the (lately palms 
of India, or the fturdy oaks of England, Thefc 
inoffes are dried up in fummer, but in winter they 
revive, and affume a peculiar verdure ; and as the 
feafon advances, they proteft the roots of plants 
from cold, from the chilling blafts of fpring, and 
the fcorching heat of the fummer fun, 

^ The munificence of our monarchs has concurred 
with the liberality of private individuals, to indulge 
the lovers of Botany with repofitories of the vege- 
table produce of different climes. The fpices of 
India, the plants of Siberia and Africa, and the 
hardy flowers of the Alps, have been brought into 
this country, to increafe colleftions remarkable for 
variety, and accuracy of arrangement" Exotie 
plants, Gollefted from every part of the globe, give 
the higheft reputation to the botanical gardens of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Kew, and Chelfea^ 

Of the ardour with which the purfuit of Botany 
is capable of infpiring its votaries there have been 
many eminent inftances. The reformation of the 
fyftem by Linnaeus was a ftrong incitement to his 
pupils to explore the mod diftant countries. Torn* 
ftroem travelled into Afia, and HaiTelquift into 
Egypt and Paleftine, where he fell a facrifice to a 
lingering diforder. The fruits of his labours were 
not however loft to the world, as his botanical col- 
ledions enrich the royal cabinet of Stockholm. 

Ofbeck 
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Ofibeck explored China and Java, Locfltng wcot 
into Spain, and afterwards to South America, 
vhere he died. Linnaeus himfelf traverfed Swedea 
and Lapland, where he braved the horrors o£ 
deferts and precipices, and fuflfered extreme hunger, 
ihirft, and cold. In fuch refearches the diligence 
of Engliflimen has likewife been confpicuous ; as 
Sir Jofeph Banks performed a voyage round the 
globe with Captain Cooke, and brought home 
many vegetable treafures of the Southern Iflands. 
The diligence of Dr. Sihthorpe, jun. late profeffor 
of Botaiiy in Oxford, deferves to be well known* 
He eneouraged, by his teftamentary munificence, 
that puHuit to which he facrificed his iiealt}i^ amd 
finally his life, by two excurfious into the.Eaft; 
and his Flora Grceca will no ^oubt fee a valuable 
monument <^ his fcientific'fkill, ami .laborious ret- 
fearches. 

Uncertain as our climate is, and fubjeCl to the 
greateft changes of weather, we may ftill find iu 
England futBcient fcope to gratify our tafte by 
an extenfiv^ furvey of the vegetable beauties of 
the creation. Exclufive of the well-k^iown gar- 
dens of Windfor, Richmond, Kew, and Nuneham, 
there is fc3.rcely a feat of any private gentleman, 
which does wot prefent the profpe6l of flowers dif- 
ttnguilhed by the richell; colours, and mod fragrant 
perfume*. Every clime fupplies likewife its tribu- 
tary 

* The cheerful effeft produced by the fight of flowers, and 
the ornarnents'they afford to the arts, are thus elegantly dcfcrrbed 

in 
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tary fhrubs of various leaf, colour, and foi-m to 
Great Britain; and few are the fpots where they 
ban be feen flourifhing in a manner more nearly 
iapproaching the wrdure and luxuriance of their 
native foils, than in the delightful pleafure-grounds 
of the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, tho 
Marquis of Buckingham at Stow. Or if the tra^ 
veller wiflies to behold nature in her orjginal ftate^ 
where the hand of art has not clothed her with 
exotic ornaments, let him repair to the New Foreft, 
to the .woods tliat overhang the foaming ftreama 
of the Derwent, reflet their images in the lakes of 
WiHander Mere, and Ullfwater, or diverfify tbo 
romantic profpe6l3 of Buncombe and Piercefield :— 
fuch wild and folemn fcenes may fuggeft the pleaf' 
ing recoUeftion of the firft age of the world, wbea 
the parents of the human race, bleffed with un- 
^tted innocence, roved amid the blooming flowers 
and umbrageous groves of paradife, and there en- 
joyed the fociety of angels, and even of the great 
Cr^tor himfelf 

'^ Thefe are the haunts of ineditation ; thefe 
,The fcenes where ancient bards th' infpiring breath 

in the *' Speftacle de la Nature." ** II eft exadlement vrai, 
que la beaute des fleurs ne tend qu'a infpirer la joie, et que les 
plus belles, apres bien des epreuves, n« fe font trouvces propres 
qu'a repaitrc nos yeux. Auffi la vue en eft-elle fi touchante, et 
le pouvoip fi sur, que la plupart des arts, qui veulent plaire, ne 
croient jamais mieux rcuflir, qu'en empruntant leur fecours. La 
fcuipture les imite dans fes ornemens les plus legers, Tarchitefture 
embellit fouvent de feuillages et des feftons les colonnes et les 
faces tropnues de fes ediicesj &c«" Tom* ii. p. 9. 

Ecftatic 
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Ecftaticfelt; andj from the world retir'd, , 

Convers'd with angels, and immortal forms. 
On gracious errands fent •,"— 

The principles of Botany are fufficiently regular, 
to give it the form and precifion of fcience. And 
yet the true botanift is far from cotitenting himfelf 
with mere books : his obfervations are united with 
reading. Linnaeus, Curtis, and Withering, arc 
authors, whofe works may be ftudied to great ad- 
vantage ; but they are rather to be verified in the 
fields, than only pcrufed in the clofet. To range 
In fearch of plants, and to examine their corre- 
ipondence with their defcriptions, is a fource of 
very high gratification; as it proves the truth of 
the principles, upon which this pleafing ftudy 
depends. 

The botanift follows nature into her moft retired 
abodes, and views her in her frmple tafte, and na- 
tive majefty. He remarks fome of her produ6lions 
disfigured by cultivation in gardens, where amid 
all the varieties of the apple and the pear, however 
diftinguillied by their colour, fize, and tafte, he 
obferves, that there is but one original fpecies of 
each, and that they have, refpeftively but one ra-f 
dical charafter. He beholds the wonderful prodi- 
gality of nature, even in the compofition of the 
Common daily, which confifts of more than tWQ 
'hundred flowers, each including its refpedive co 
'Yotla, germ, piftil, ftamina, and feed, as perfeftly 

'-^ * • -. • Thomfon's Summer. •. 
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formed as thofe of a complete lily, or hyaeinth. 
And he fees this diverfity as fully illuftrated in the 
different forts of grafs, a term which, although it 
commonly conveys only one notion to the vulgar 
mind, and one objeft to the undifcerning ey^, 
confifts of five hundred different fpecies, each 
formed with infinite beauty and variety. From 
others he particularly diftinguiflies the elegant bri;^ 
media^ fo common in the fields, and fo remarkable 
for its delicate hair-like ftem, trembling at every 
breeze; the anthoxanthum odoratum^ which giy^s 
its fragrance to the new-mown hay ; and the Jiipa 
pemmta with its waving plumes refembling the long 
•feathers of the bird of paradife. The botanift en- 
joys a pleafmg and innocent amufement, moft 
agreeably combined with a love of rural retirement, 
and which gives a new and growing intereft to 
every walk and ride, in the mofl delightful feafoa 
of the ycar^ He colleAs a harvefl from all coun- 
tries for the purpofe of reviewing his treafurqs a,t 
leifure, and growing rich in fcientific acquirements. 
He enjoys a fatisfaftion fimilar to . that which the 
naturalifl experiences from preferving and furvey- 
ing the fpecimens of the animal and mineral king- 
doms. ** Among the luxuries of the prefent ag^, 
the moft pure and unmixed is that afforded by col- 
Je6lions of natural produftions. In them we be- 
hold offerings as it were from all the inhabitants of 
the earth ; and the productions of the moft diftant 
Ihores of the world are prefented to our fight; and 
confideration : openly and without referve they 
exhibit the various arms, which they carry for their 

defence, 
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defence, and the inftruments, with Which they ^ 
about their various employments ; and while every 
one of them celebrates its Maker's praife in a diP* 
ferent manner, can any thing afford us a more in- 
nocent pleafure, a more noble or refined luxury, or 
one that charms us with greater variety * ?'* 

§ 2. Mineralogy. 

III. The curiofity of man, ftill reftlefs and aftive^ 
continues its progrefs along the paths of nature 
with unabating ardour. After he has furveyed the 
wonders of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, he 
proceeds to thofe maffes of unorganized matter, 
which are either found upon the furface, or con- 
cealed in 'the receffes of the earth ; and thus he is 
led to Mineralogy. The term mineral is commonly- 
applied to any fubftance fimple or compound, dug 
Out of a fubterraneous place or mme, from whence 
it takes its denomination. This fcieace relates 
!• to Earth and Stones in general ; II. Salts ; 
III. Inflammables ; and IV. Metals ". 

I. Earth and Stones in general are, 1ft, mold, 
the fupport of vegetables ; 2nd, clays, which mixed 
with water harden in the fire into bricks, delf, 
china, &c. 3d, calcareous fubftances, as chalks, 
marls, limeftones, marbles, convertible by heat into 
quicklime, and gypfum into alabafter ; 4th, tales, 
which are found in flat, fniooth lamince ; 5th, flates 

* ^efleftions by Linnaeus, p. 20. 

• Walker's Elements of Geometry, p. 96. 

1 • alfo 
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^Ifo fpllt into lamitice ; thefe with a Tariety of 
ftones from freeftone, or fand, to granite, porphyry, 
flint, and fubflances ftill harder, fuch as precious 
itones, are known by various properties, and are 
accordingly applied to different purpofes; fonie, 
in addition to being ferviceable in building, are 
ufed as whetftones ; Ibme ftrike fire with fteel ; 
others are poliflied to glitter in the drefs of the fair, 
or decorate the furniture" of the opulent-; and 
others, melted by fire, form the tranfparent glafs, , 

II. Salts are acids, or alkalis. The acids and 
alkalis, combined together, form neutral falts. 

III. Inflammables are fulphur, or bitumens. 
Thefe fubftances ai-e both derived from the fpoilg 
of vegetables or animals. 

IV. Metals are brittle femi-metals, or malleable 
metals. 

Metallic fubftances are diftlnguiflied from all 
other produdions by their fuperior brilliancy, fpe- 
•citic gravity, and opacity. They are gelierally 
concealed in the bowels of the earth, combined 
with other fubftances ; and they require the in- 
duftry and ingenuity of man to extraft and clear 
them from their original incruftations, and give 
them their moft valuable qualities. Metals may bc 
diftlnguiflied into fuch as are duftile, and fuch a» 
do not poffefe that property ; the latter are called 
ieau^iQCtals, and for the moft part approach la 

their 
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theit qualities to ftony or faline fubftance^. 'tUt 
former poffefs the metallic qualities in a higher 
degree. 

Arfbnic, cobalt, nickel, bifmuth, antimony, zinc, 
and inanganefe, are called femi-metals. Tuugften, 
wolfran, and molybdeua, are alfo metallic fub- 
fiances. Lead, tin, iron, copper, mercury, filver, 
gold, and platina, are metals ; the laft three are 
called perfeft metals, becaufe they fuffer no change 
by fufion, or the longeft continued heat. Even in 
metals, rude and mif-fliapen as they may appear, 
that law of the creation, by which different unor- 
ganized produ6lions are imprefled with regular 
forms, does not ceafe to exift in the various expe- 
riments which are made upon them. We find the 
ores of metals, as well as other foffile fubftances, 
under determinate forms, or geometrical figures of 
various kinds : and when by art they are reduced . 
to a regulus, or metallic form, the fame difpofitiou 
ftill appears. When the furface of melted metal 
begins- to congeal, the part beneath, yet in a flate . 
of fluidity, will exhibit regular cryftalline ihapes. ^ 
llie breaking of a piece of metal likewife (hews its 
grain, or the regular difpofition of its particles in^Q 
cryftab, or determinate figines. • . 

"As moil of the fubftances of which mineralogy \ 
treats have been ufed either for the neceffity of 
mankind, fuch as iron and clay, or for ornament 
and luxury, as gold, marble, and diamonds; trace* ^ 
ofthispmfuit^m^y be found in the moft remote' 

times* 
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times. It remained for the philofopbical fpirit of 
the laft age to give it the regularity and the dignity- 
of a fcience, and to place minerals in their refp^c- 
tjveclaffes, a?ccording to their external or internal 
limilarity. This knowledge may be acquired by 
remarking the colour and configuration of their 
part3, CQnfifteiicy> and weight 

The minetals to bq found in England particu- 
terly merit obfervation, as they ^re both curious 
and qf(?ful* Ainber, jet, vitriol and alum are fouR(|, 
ih Gonfiderable quantities; our canal coal ap- 
proaches nearly to the beauty of jet^ ^nd ^v^n ou?' 
common coal for firing is of ^ fuperior natur^,. 
The Englifl^ e^rth and gravel are of the beft quai-i- 
lity; and we have ftones, flates, flags and other 
foffils neceffary for building in great abijndane^ . 
Tin U another article in which England, from thft. 
timf of the Phenicians, has always had the. pre- . 
^Sii^ence. The county of Cornwall alone prqf- , 
ducei more than all the world befides. Qyr le^d 
ve is richer than in other countries, runs iQorft 
flijently in the fire, requires left trouble and e^^penc^ 
in working, and 19 wheqi wroi^ght very fine ftnci 
4u^ilf* Our black les^d, or wa^4, found in Gumr^ 
berla^d^ is a mineral of great ufe and valu^ ia 
fcveral branches pf trade and art^. Copper amJL 
iron ^re ^Ifo found here in great plenty, and ftyeral . 
ores of thefe mpt^ls, particularly in Angl^fey, b^^o 
of late been difcovered, and brought into ufe, 
which were unknown befoxe tUe receipt imppY^- 
ments in chemiftry, 

Y^C XI* M The 
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traced it tb the Egyptian word chefha btacfe. Othefal 
make Ham the fecotid fon of Noah the inventor of 
the fciencc^ and derive the term from his name, 
which in Hebrew fignifies heat and blctch; both 
which ideas bear a relation to the proceffes of Che- 
ftiiftiy. Chema in Arabic fignifies to conceal, and 
may refer to the fecr^t mariner in which experi- 
ments were formerly carried on by the Alchemifts. 
It is the objeQ; of this fcience to di/cover thepro^ 
perties of bodies by analyfing them into their conjii* 
iuent parts; and by combination. 

** The natural hiftory of the mineral kingdom, 
wnaflifted by Chemiftry, is a language compofed of 
a few words, the knowledge of which has acquired 
the name of mineralogift to many perfons. The 
words calcareous ftone, granite, fpar, fchorle, feld, 
fchiftus, mica, &c. alone compOfed the diftionary 
of feveral amateurs of natural hiftory ; but the 
difpofitiori of thefe fubftances in the bowels of the 
earth, their refpeftive pofition in the compofition 
of the globe, their formation and fucceffive de* 
eompofitions, their ufes in the arts, and the know- 
ledge of their conftituent principles, form a fcience, 
which can be well known and iuveftigated by the 
cbemJft only '. 

Chemiftry was a long time ridiculed and neg^ 
lefted on account of the pretenfions fet up b;^ 
many of its votaries to extraordinary difcoveries. 



Chaptal'8 Elements of Chemiftry,* p. H, Preface. 

It 
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It was once the darling paffion of tlie avaricious,^ 
and tlijB phantom which deluded the hopes 9f the 
vifioj^ary. Fof the honour of the prefent age, it 
is now patronized by. tnen* of fcience and enlight* 
^ed j^c^ment, and is brought tp fuqh perfefilipny 
as tp gain a refpe6lal:)l€ place among the arts. Ii^ 
tlie cleari>efs of its principles, the fplidity pf its 
coucluftops, apd its refer^qce to coBfvmpa oi: |;p 
pbilolppljiical ufes, it i^ ipferior to pp^. 

.•■-■'•■ ■ - . ■ .1 -^ ' ' 

For the attainment of his olye^ the chemift de^ 
pends upon the accuracy of his experiments, al- 
tho^gti even frpm his difapppiptments fome ?igpee- 
able rtfult'Unexpe^edly arifes; and his application 
is freifjuently rew^i^rded by very curious difcoveries, 
From the labours pf alokemijls of different s^es, 
from the time of Paracelfus to tiiat of the unfory 
tu^^te Dr. Price, to, difcover an elixir to perpe* 
tu^te human life, to find the philofopher's ftonej^ 
and tp tia^imute the b^ier metals ipto gold, bavi; 
proof^ij^d. uia^iy purious and even ufeful refi^Iti| 
and pbfervations *. Jhe field of experiments is fp 
vaft and fpacious, that the moft diligent invefti- 
gation c^not completely traverfe it, nor any con- 

* Paracelfus boafted that he had found oat the art of making 
gold. He fully proved the weaknefs of his pretenfions to the 
difcovery of a fecret for prolonging human life for many centuries, 
as he died at the age of 48. A. D, i54i, Rr. James Price of 
Magdalen Hallj Oxford, the ParaceMus of the Uft century, put 
a period to his life in confequence of failing in an experiment to 
tranfinute inferior metals into gold, or to extr^ft gold from 
them. 

M 3 tinuance 
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tinuance of time exhauft its A^ariety. The prd^ 
pertics of bodies have never been all clearly afcer- 
tained, and much therefore remains to he done,' 
before future experience will terminate her dif- 
coveries, and the pleafure of novelty will ceafe to 
ftimulate perfevering induftry. The diligent che- 
mift will ever have a wide range for his refearches, 
in endeavouring by his experiments to difcovcr 
the hidden virtues pf fubftances ; and, finally, to 
apply them to the improvement of arts, and the 
general benefit of mankind. 

" Chemiftry bears the fame relation to moft of 
the arts, as the mathematics have to the feveral 
parts of fcience, Xvhich depend on their principles. 
It is poffible, tio doubt, that works of mechanifin 
may be executed by one, who is no mathematician j 
and fo likewife it is p6flible to dye a beaUt!ful fear- 
let, without being a chemift; but the operations 
of the mechanic, and of the dyer, are tiot the left 
founded upon invariable principles, the knowledge 
of which would be of infinite utilitv to t}i6 ^rtiil^" 

" ^* This art is not only of advantage to agrlcuU 
tufe, phyfic, mineralogy, and medicine, but its 
phenomena are iiiterefling to all the orders of men : 
the applications of this fcience aye fo numerous, 
ihT^t, there are few circuniftances of life, in which 
the chemift does not enjoy the pleafure of feehig 
its principles ex^emplifiet}. Moft of thofe fafts, 

} Chaptal, p. 43, 
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4l4iich habit has led us to view with indifference; 
are interefting phenomena in the eyes of the che-^ 
mift. Every thing inftruQ:s and amufes him ; no** 
thing is indifferent to him, becaufe nothing is fo«^ 
reign to his purfuits ; and nature, no lefs beautiful 
in her mod minute details, than fublime in the 
difpofition of her general laws, appears to difplay 
the' whole of her magnificence only to the eyes of 
the chemical pbilofopher^" 



Thus may the curiofrty of man be gratified by 
furveying the produftions of nature ; and thus the 
farther he extends hSs refearches, the more reafott 
will he find to admire the general economy of cre- 
ated beings. Wha'tever obje6ls his eye beholds, 
whether faiaH or great, }>e will fee defign and order 
imprefled upon them, in the firongeft and moft dif- 
tinct charafters. The fmaJl auc} diftant globes x>{ S^vt 
fcattered over the blue vault of heav-en, apparently 
fo numerous as to baffle calcula)tion, whetter tlie^'' 
fliine only to afford us light, oi* wliether thi^ are 
the funs of other fyftems, and thus ju-odaim the 
illimitable extent of Almighty power, cannot fail 
to ftrike us with aftonilliment. The blazing comets, 
^ivhich form a part of the folar fyilera, fo irreguFar 
and eccentric in their courfes, which were the dire 
prognoftics in the opinion of our anceftors of the 
fall of kings, and the fubverfioivof empires, we are 

^ Chaptal, p. 6i, 
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taught 1)y the improv^mente of phiJofophyito^'Cfctiiik 
template with admimtion, devoid of terror; ^d 
to confider as the abodes of creatiipos etidqwed 
with various powers and faculties. The leajEl j^Mxck 
^iven to thie planets of ^ur fyftem, which coa^ 
ftantly are in motion around our iglobe in fuch 
different direftions, would be fufficiien^t to crufli it 
to atoms : but the tracks which they purfue, and 
the velocity with which tlicy move, tite both unb 
form and unchanging; their gravity is regulated 
by an infallible meafurcj^ and their general har- 
mony is not interrupted by the flighted variation, 
diforder, or accident. The Earth ipeifarmiag 5ier 
annual and diurnal chcuit around the bls^'f^g 
centre of the fyftem, fo as to produce a regular 
change of feafons, and a fucceffion of light <nd 
darknefs :— the Ocean giving to jnankind tbi? conr^ 
"ftant advantages of its tides^ ^nd although fi^o* 
quently tempefl:uous, and fometimes threatetring 
to mix its waves wi.th the clouds, yet obeying the 
invariable laws of its flux a«d refluat, and wvet 
flowing beyond its prefer ibed boiuids: — the Air^ 
•which from its partial preflure would cinifla tis t(i 
the ground, but by the elafticity of its internal 
refiftance forming an exaQ; counterbalance, cleariy 
demonftrate the power, the wifdom, and tlje b©» 
•nignity of an omnipotent Ci'cator, Time and 
ipace, fubftance and heat, are the yaft materials 
of nature ; the wide uni verfe is the fpbere, in wiicl^ 
they aft; and life, aftivity, and liappinefe, con* 
llitute the end of their operations. The whole 
race of animals preferved to the prefent time in the 

fampi 
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^arru5 fteurtftjing iffiate in which they wei:e ^t firft 
created ; 1?he tales Which gwem t*ye«i, Ti©t varied 
by capricious chance^ but adrniniftered with un- 
jilterable regularity; the impulfe of inftiadl tlf- 
renting them to whoteibme food, to the propaga^ 
tion of thek kind, and to eoramodious liabittftions J 
the ftrufture 'o£ tl>eir frames, ^f>d of ^vmy parti- 
cular organ of a6lion, fofnitable'to theJriitimediate 
ufe ; the feveral tribes of, creatures fubordinate, to 
each other, conducive in various rel^e6ls to the- 
good of man ; and the abunda^it provifion made 
for their fubfiftence and continuance, are all eVideni 
and inconteftable proofs of fkill, contrivance^ and 
power. 

The human race, and all otherT>eings, are formed 
with fuch exquifite ingenuity, that man is utterly 
infufficient to imitate tine moft lim pie fibre, vein^ 
or nerve, much lefs to conftruft a hand, or any 
otber organ of contrivance or execution. AH 
living creatures, plants, animals, and men, confti-* 
tute one chain of univerfal being from the be- 
ginning to the end of the world. Our own flruoi 
ture, and the forrhation of all around, above, and 
beneath us, in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, proclaim the operation^ of an all-wiTe 
and all-powerful Being, and the conftant agency 
of his over-ruling providence ^ 



* See Bojic's Ufcfulncft of Natural Philofojhy, Part I, 
Jffay iii, ^ 

^ ' ' Som6 
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—..*—.— •^.—- Some within a finer mouW * <■ 
Arc wrought, and temper'd with a purer flame* 
To thefe the Sire omnipotent unfolds 
The world's harmonious volume, there to read 
The tranfcript of himfclf. On every part 
They trac« the bright impreflions of his han^ 
Inearth, or air, the meadow's purple (lores,. 
The moon's mild radiance, or the virgin'* formv 
Blooming with rofy fhriles *• > 

It is thus, O GREAT Author of all things, Pa- 
rent OF LIFE, and SUPREME GovrRi^TOH of the 
world, we difcover thee in thy works ! Dark clouds 
left upon thy hallowed and inacceflible habitatron : 
but the beams of gloiy, darted from the etiernal 
throne of thy divine majefty, fhrne around* us on 
every fide. We cannot with our mortal eyea be- 
hold thy prefence ; we cannot even look ftedfaftly 
«pon the orb of day, thy glorious emblem: but 
ire can in every part of the globe trace the plain 
vcftiges of thy power, thy wifdom, and thy bene- 
volence. ' Wherever a plant takes root and flouriflies, 
wherever an animal appears, there art thou plainly 
difcoverable. In the deptlis of the Pacific Ocean, 
in tlie boundlefs wilds of Africa, upon the fnowy 
fammits of the Alps, and along the vaft range of 
the ftupendous Andes, thou mayeft be traced. Thy 
power and thy wifdom are evident in the formation 
of the fragiant rofe, and the towering oak ; in the 
gentle lamb, and the roaring lion ; in the melo- 
dious nightingale, and the rapacious vulture. The 

• Akenfide's Pleafures of the Imagination. 
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fcxqurfitc cbriIlhi<5tion of their Vefpe6Hve|)art9 proves 
the unikilfulnefs of man, even in his mod ekborate 
produ6lions, and demon flrates thy admirable in-*- 
vention. Compared with thy works^ liow fmallj 
imperfect, and trifling are ail the labours of art! 
lince all that thou doeft is marked with'cbnfum- 
mate fkiU and excellence. Thou haft concealed 
from our ftrifteft and moft perfevering exdminatiod 
a knowledge of their eflence ; and as that know- 
ledge would neither miniftcr more abundantly to 
Our comforts, nor augment our happinefs, thy uni- 
y verfal benevolence is difplayed in what tlrou de^ 
kuh ^ gyeft, as well as in what thou giveft. In th^ 
hands matter is fupple, and prbmjit to recervi 
ievery impreflion. At thy command it is fom>ed 
into images, the moft ftrongly marked by charafter; 
and the moft varied by fonn--from the ftern linea*- 
ments and fliaggy covering of the lion, to the foft 
plumage and delicate fliape of the dove. Thou 
baft impreffed a never-failing fymmctry upon every 
created being of the fame fpecies, and endowed 
it with the fame properties ; and this unchanging 
execution and perpetuity of thy original defigii 
proves to us the undeviating regularity of thy 
plans. The fame principles of fecundity produce 
each kind of aniipals ; and the fame modes of pre- 
fervation continue, as at the moment when by thy 
creative voice they were firft called into exiftence. 
•The parent^ apd the moft diftant oflspring of ani- 
mals are the fame : preferving invariably through 
itheir fucceflive generations the moft exa6t re- 
^pbl^nce of their original ftock. The different 

kinds 
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V79 THfi WORKS OF NATUR?:^ 

Idflds fiiJl coutmue junaltcred in proportions, fea-K 
ti(U'€;s, and ftrerigth, and they flo^riih in ftill youtb^ 
hioo«>, afml vigour; and tbefe are qualities not in- 
tfiymftfid by the depay, or weakened hy the ol4 
age of Ihejr fpeci^s^ Thou ha(^ diverfified thp 
qarrfi W'U'? hiWs and valleys, w.oods and, plains, in-^ 
terfc6^6fi it with riv^ers, lakes, an4 feas, affording 
to tiie^yp of man tive moft enchanting prqfpe^ls, 
ami the tOi^ft beneficial n^eaqs to fupply the wants 
of bis nature, and g^ard hira agaipf]: the inde* 
it>epey pf tb^ feafons. Thou haft clothed the fur-r 
^e, af :the e^r^h with th^ ^-efreibing verdure- of 
gf:^fs< (and the thjck forefts of ftate^ $fe^; thou 
iukftyCipriclieil it with fucti abundant vegetablj^ a^ 
ftii^dmore immediately conducive to the fuften^nce 
p{ na^p? tbpu haft flx)red its bowels with thofe 
TOetals^ which excite bis rnduftry, ^uA.i»inifter to 
hia. -^cppiiinmodation. Forefeeing the adaptation 
and .fuborilin ate utility of various m?^rials to the 
^orafort of human life, thou haft provided them ia 
abuiid^ttce; thy bounty to all thy creatures is like 
*he wghty oce^n, flowing in perennial ftreams fgr 
ievc5»y age : it is open to every eye, its treafures ar^ 
<;i\joyed wherever they are fought, but its fources 
48ire unknown and unfathomable. 

Oiur natural defire of acquiring knowledge is 
ever attended with a confcioufnefs of our igno- 

^ Ergo ipfas quamvis angnfti terminus cevi 

Exci^iat 

At Genus immortale manet, multoiquc per aimo^ 
. S\^t forf una domus^ Si avi ni^jperantui avorum, ^ 

Virg. Georg. iv. L 206m 

ranee; 
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Thnce ; and our pride is repr^flfed at every ftep w€^ 
take, by the limited nature ^f our facakiies, atrff 
the tardy progrrfs of our utm;oft diligence. Th© 
liiftory of nature indeed, as fer as our imperffe^B 
refearches can exteud to her general economy 
and laws, k the Wftory of thy munificence^ to aft 
created beings : a^ we enlarge our acq\iahitaned 
with it, the nvore di3 we uriderftand our peeuliai?^ 
obligations, as creatures endued with reafon^ Tmd 
Enlightened by the revelation of thy wtll.: Our 
knowledge, tlierefore, is only Valuable as it leads 
to devotion, gratitude, and obedience^ which cofth^ 
ftifute the due homage of wife and depeadent b^- 
rng8«. . , • • . ^ :;1 

By looking back through the long feries of patt:^ 
ages, weafcend to the developementof thy creative 
power, as the primary caufc of all ex:iften€e; ai«| 

, t (f To confider Go4 as governor of the world is the light 
wherein we ordinarily behold him, that which gives us the cleared 
conception we can entertain of him, which beft anfwers all ufefuT 
purpofes, and has this peculiar adyahtage, that it repfefenft hiisi 
geddhef^f thp attribute we are raoft interefled with, in iriie £ihidl 
^iovn, as attentive to produce aU the Ifiappinds pofible lor hi% 
creatures in the nature and conftitution of things. This, wji^ 
well inculcated, fatisBes the minds of the vulgar, and would 
fatisfy thofe of the fpeculative too, if they would abftain from 
idle qutftions concerning Creation, and forbear to alk why things 
are not otherwife conftituted, fo that more happinefs might luiv« 
been produced, than is now poffible. For if we furvey fo ow^ 
•f na^une as lies within the reach of our obfervation and teafoq/^ 
wc (hall find there is a balance of good fuf&cient to content ar^ 
C9afonable perfon, * ' 

, : Search's Light of Nature, voU iiw^ *pi 274. . 

Sv we 
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CLASS THE nnn. 

TOUTE LITERATURE AND ARTST. 



CHAPT5«l t^ 

Taje. 



A HE abuie of words is a very frequent apji j^jft 
fubjeft of complaint among thofe, who endeavour 
to communicate knowledge, and reftify mifcon- 
ception. There are fome, which are ufed in a 
manner fo extremely vague and fluftuating, as not 
to convey any precife or exa6l meaning. This re- 
mark cannot be applied to any word with more 
propriety than to Taste ; for as it pafTes current 
in common language, if its meaning can be at all 
fixed to any definite idea, it denotes no more than 
fingularify, or faftidious refinement ; and is often 
employed to exprefs any predileftion for objefts, 
which the mod capricious mind can form, without 
the leaft reference to their utility, ornament, or 
beauty. 

In order therefore to give an exa6i; idea of a 
word, which muft neceffarily occur very frequently 

in 
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in the courfe of tlils and the foUowliig; chiptef, it^ 
is neceffary to premife, that by Tafte is intetide*^ 
to be underftood the po\Ver, which tlie mind poC** 
feflcs, of relifliing tha beauties found in the works' 
of nature and art. 

" Say what is Taft^, but the internal powers 
Adive and ftrong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulfe ? a difcerning fenfe 
Of decent and fublimc,* with quick difguft . . 
Frdm things drfofm'd^.*' — ^ ' • ' ' "; ■■ 

As We confidet Tafte ^s l getiefal principle, na- 
tural to evefy mind which poflefles the faculties of 
judgment and fenflbility in a competrtit deglee ; 
we cannot fuppofe that it is donfined to the poliflicd 
part of mankind. On the contrary, it is as com- 
mon to a rude (late of fociety, as it is to an early 
period of life. The >vild tribes, who inhabit the 
interior parts of America, contemplate their exteri* 
five lakes with aftonifliment, and gaz& upoli the 
ftarry heavens with delight. There is a majefty 
and a vaftnefe in thefe objefts of hature, \vhich' 
afFeft the foul through the medium of the eye, and 
impi*efs: it with jgreat ideas. The fame faVages de- 
corate themfelves with Ihells and feathefs of various 
colours, compofe fongs of loVe ^nd War in rude 
numbers, and adapt them to the ahiniating founds 
of different inftruments of mufic. With fiiiiilaf 
indications of pleafure children dlfeover a fondneft 
for the beauties of nature, and for aU kinds of 

»» Akenfide. 
VOL. II. K imita- 
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cf animals, bright colours, and ey^y ^l^q^^^ 
novelty give them great delight ; and they liften 
^tV^a4mfi3iticm to4he fingi^g Jof^j3(irida,^.jOi the 
ij(^urinur of a cafbade. So extenfive f^ne tliij^nj^ 
j>erceptions of . beauty, harmony,; §iid p^fj^ttri^q^ 
that they iieeiii as natural to tlvs^h^iMnmiii^r.^ 
the univerfal principles of ju^ceand^trMt^ Ji > -tl 

But although education is. nQt{ df^ntjiaj^.^i^tite 
exiftence of Taft^ it is abfolutefy nc^eflfary 4!^ o;i^ 
to f)ringit to maturit;y. Thif pjai3^ >^ 
in many foils, muft he r^^i^ witb^ <:;a?e,^,j^ ;^fL 
fcrought to pexfeftiqn in^ anj^ .I^!progrei3 tO[y^aj5|» 
refinement is exaftly in prppo;Ftipft49 tj^i^^^^^ 
of the iTiind, the extent of it^ ohferva^iqns, ^n^ 
^e improvement of gCT^eral ki^^wtedgp. . I^ phJegT 
ni^tic perfons^ it i§ langui(^ apd in^f^yi^ 4pd^i^^ 
lather a paffvve ^cquiefpence in thedifc^^ 
ot;bprs, than an original perc^ptio^of thdir oj^n^ 
Erom a conl^itutipnal indifference,^ or ,a,4ui^^^^PC 
9fgans^ they ar^ flow in^eciding juppn the l?g9rufx 
gf any pbj^Q; pr^fent^d to them f anjcj whe^; tfci/^jj 
fiJ^llly^ decide, th.ey^^ 9%^ exprdk ti^eim^^i ^i^, 
vagqe and urufppipprii^te la^gu^ige, rwfeipfejqwy^ 
Syfe^W^P^ft'C^^ nqtisfis^of; feti^i^i^gn, :Thi?x, 
pi^noun^e the fam^ pgipion, of o^e^ -thp ^C'h 

and St. Paul's Cathedral, that they are "chann- 
hig;o©r^\^ery fine f^ and tbusi conceal the^indiftibft- 
fifeS W thefr ideas,^^^dt^ iKieir i!e«ilt 6f fefiftbiRtifv 



?di 
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iirntfei^ t!he tbntehtcnt diVguife of Jhaa^imfifefiiM 
geii'fehil-lcriiis'".' '^ ' .....t-mi. ic 



V It; "Git 



■ A refilled tattede^ndsupo^ ftn^tMlffy'^f'oi^ 16 
ktiitniefi, ' ahd npan jiidgiami %f '}t£ corhi&A^& 
S^jflfifcifity ttiky be compared to th^qttifcltiiieis'bF 
the-^e, t«rhlch extends Its rkpid <gtilici£}"% 'ttli 
largeft obje^j and ^et cin dtfiiertl iiv«i irtie 'inbfe 
minute. It renders the mind alive to alt the |ni> 
jffelfioni made %'txtiernal t)bjeias, as it#po^* 
m^ ^WeaeA^ «v^ fdrr6ilhd}iTg'fcene. TKIi 
iniliibUs ' qjuality is this foorCfe of tlfe' beiietbletit 
i*ea?ioni^/ and anttnates tlie fodl with pity/ Ibw^ 
fHcfiidAip,' afldib^nevofehcc. As anif bf thi^feYiri 
tnes irtay deg^henite irttb weafetiefij'from an ekcefi 
offcnHbility* lb likewife tlie deeifibns on the wbrks 
of art- may be iantaftic attd fri>^olcms, bhleft tfity 
iaraf -regulated by '60^ and deliberate juc%ment 
Theft prtncij^^ of trne tafte ftand in need of liiu- 
tiialaid; firice-the delj^mlnaltions of the judgment 
ate c61d and Trfel^s by tbeiftif6lv«, and each dibrt 
dffenfibilfty is liable todeg'en^rate irittf a blind 
mVpuBc, • if iibt att^dwdfed by the approbation of the 
jttdgirient. if thep*ec4fi6h 6f Ariftotte had Wn en* 
Kveii^byTtich wann ifeelings as thiofe of Longiriiisi 
Hk^elebi-afedl'reitife on Poetiy vto\xid halve poffeffrd 
ihoih Wtfraaittris; a(nd if Longihus had reftrained 
fhe-%W$iof Ms fenoy t^ith the logical 'prettifibtf'o^ 

pi^t^Pfo^aiinci e( nonr cgififne Get jiomme^^gui yoytntjla n^r fpfffk 
l^^e|iiiere fois, di% q^'tlkitoit of ezjdiet Wicikd^uij vd.^ 

» S the 
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180 TASTE. 

the Stagyrite, he would have defined flie varteiis 
beauties of compofition with more accuraciy, and 
left a more perfect work. 

A relifli for thofe obvious beauties, which ftrike 
the fenfes, depends upon a greater or lefs deglee of 
fenfibility ; but in order to form a juft and correft 
opinion of a work of genius, fo many circum- 
ftances muft be brought under comfideration, fo 
many qualities and relations of objefts ought to be 
remarked, difcriminated, and compared; and the 
defign of the writer or irtift ought to be lb M'ell 
afoertained, and fuch an enlarged obferx'aiion b6th 
of nature and art are abfolutely requifite, that no 
one, who is not pofleffed of found judgment and 
enlarged experience, is qualified to pafs a public 
and authoritative opinion. 

And as judgment refines ami matures the prin*- 
ciple of Tafte, it follows from the gradual improver-^ 
mcnt of that faculty of the mind, tlvat Tafte is, 
capable of very high improvement A child^ is. 
pleafe<l with the moft iricorfe6t imitations of the 
human figure; as he grows older he derives greater 
pleafure from more perfe6l refemblances ; he looks 
with indifference or coiitempt upon what he at firft 
ai:lmired, and fmiles a,t his own fimplicity for having 
ever thought it worth his attention. The principle, 
of Tafte is the fame in his ripe as in his early years; 
it is only corrected by more accurate' Companion^, 
and matured by more enlarged obfervation. In 
the coilrfe of his "remarks lie riot only learns to 
'"' ^ ; '9 o ,, value' 
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Value the filicft produftions of art, in preference to 
fuch as are lefs perfect; but by being con verfant 
with them he gradually acquires a more delicate 
perception of beauty. He >vho has been unaccuf- 
tomed to hiufic, when he firfl hears a fubHmc chorus 
of Handel, lK)wever he may be gratified by the 
general effe6l of the concert, is not immediately 
fenfible of the charms of the compofition, and the 
mafterly adaj>tation of the feveral parts to each 
other. He does not diftinguifh their clofe con- 
nexion, relation, and cohtraft* IJe who furveys a 
pijSure by Raphael may be ftruck by the brilliancy 
of his colours, and the majefty of his figures ; but 
it is only by repeated infpeftion, that he becomes 
well acquainted with the unaffected grace and noble 
JiinpUcity of . his defigns. The boy in reading 
Homer is amufed by the variety of incidents, and 
warmed by the animated deferiptions of his battles. 
.Repeated perufals however can alone infpire him 
with a reliih for the harmony of the verfification, 
the accuracy of the deferiptions, and the admirable 
variety of the charafters. Thus by the force of 
habit and refleftion the man of tafte is formed : 
even his faculties of feeing and hearing become 
more acute by exercife ; and he gradually acquires 
a truereliili for all the particular and latent beau- 
ties, of which in early life he had no adequate 
gonception. 

The advance of national Tafte is fimilar to the 

progrefs of Tafte from childhood to manhood. 

W'licn the attention of an unpoliihed people is firft 

. ■ N 3 diverted 
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^^oStodrfo wouks, of art, they ftrevc^frtiyated iliyi^ 
mdrc inqyfelty; zvd the rucfeft patit^liugi mi mq&s 
uapoli^^ ycrfes obtain their appl^jufc.,: In pro- 
poutjoa jai. fupetior efforts of geaiua are BHick^ thft 
opkiioiiiif thejudid<?us part of th« public, at kfil^» 
bscDihea rnore coi:re^ ; and what at Srftiieligfaiteii 
is finally reje6lecl with dilapproba[tio». As foon a$ 
coipparifous are made between different productions 
of the fame kind, true Tafte is brought into^^lon, 
itsdecifions are called for, and.tbe juftne^iof i*» 
difcriminatlons i& universally ack^o^^r^edSge(it JM 
poJiflied contemporaries of Horace bluflied ii^itba 
praifbs^ which their anceflors had bfftDwed^jUpQ^t 
the rode dialogues of Plautu% and wtreclmttm^ 
with^the polite and el^^t comedies of '^eicenise.: 
The Tafte of refined pcrfons o£ thepnefenjbia^eisr 
tftott ^^ufable to, the de|lcate humour of Addifon^ 
and the pointed fatir^ 9f Swift, Jhan l^ htaaA 
burlefque of Rabelais, or the indecent fcenes of 
Beaumqnt and Batcher. By ouir anceftora, ro^ 
ipances, v'hlch coAtalqed the iittMtvellousc adventures 
of wandering knights, diftiidfeddamfels, ^ind Ioea 
n[iid^e giants, intermi:i^d i^th exaggerated fenti^ 
jmnt «ttfi inflated pajSon, cc^d defcriptiob s^l 
intricate inciflent^, were read with fttgerpefi. As 
bovver. the improving good ienfe of the nation 
b^an to diiiik^ woi^ks that were the,offspri|ig i>^* 
mcjFe fidipn, many of the piore modem writesa. 
|i[aye fliowja their abilities in tbp xqmpofitkinj of 
i}i3!^i^ls,c which pleafe in proportion as they embeiHih 
fliexfcesies <^ natiire vdtb liyply colo^is, intiXMlues 
plt^b^t^ l^et ^n£i^^ tUd 
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fyaffiWrtrttli^wan chawS&er^'> 

h^^thmi novfiitgratid (pMt. From^e hipp^ iiqwi 
tufe irf^ thtfe4Dgr6dient», tombifled m various pro^ 
p^oil8, has- te^dd the popula^ty^df Aobiufoiii 
€Hi^; R6d0ridc Random, ;T4mi Jooes/ andtfa^ 
¥icar <rf Wakefield ' ^:i-.> : v ; : r t ^i 

t nU^nte it appesirs, tha^ a^ dfiten ai mankind' 
}iiKv^'a.^air opportunity of >li>akin^ piroper cpni{]iai^i 
foiiii, trie -5^^^^ lalvray!? trtauipbs: over falfe Go6d> 
fiiddcto faicb?y attm^tjudidiius admirers; tibeidfl^ 
S{aip^gi>of 4:;ipride^ ^nd lioentiour iinagiuatroQ^ £nkq 
^mdttdty into tegl^gt a»drol4i?iau^;;;ipidfuocccd^ 
iogiage^ ^ofidngiby the^:^»rroi^i^imd ini^ 
l^e^lAil^ JKod] pedaneringiinqTdpeaded triaiv 1^^<^ 
iliorei'irQtpht: andnoldfe^^proaschc^to theo^egio 
iBSture and trolih. ,K: v/vv i^ s'liui.: :-_*:n:p'. c;': hiis 

1^. ^:) .■;:;1 .r:'*'}'ji>;if 5:1' "rc .3:.:-:3j ;.;■: ^v ::*: j^-Ji.'i 

- This Tefinement) h^^Inatidnal^fteiffi not unonl 
eibfori^ble at otie V pnriod o£ thhe^ than idegenera^ 
isi<sk fcnAtbcb^ i Aftbp t Ithfe ^ great ilan^ards DinHtcra^ 
tUie>hdd Jisei^ ecQ&ed by ihsi writeis of^ tdfue ^ugufta^r 
i^ tfce.taile<tf tiie^^Romafnfirrln^ times 

^As vitiatei):.%rtrfi?6&ltonnand a^ri^e foi* fiovdtyi 
Tte copionftiefeiOPCicmJ, tjie coaTOftncfcrof ^Vittgiy 
^cfctlm.p^pi<iiiity of Gaesfer gave trajr tb the dafeoel 
latti iisieatnefsr/pf PHnyy the lc#y tut qftwdetiwws 
pnesii/G Sights of* Lucan^^ midci^e ^e^M fc&iteit^ 
dti(n0& of Sadiea.< vTfae ianierd^eacqfai^ niraiSt^i^ible 
mollctiie arjte;: 19ie?Ieganiifculptureavb9cteado>iMl 
^ eBtomyi; of Yfi^giwasfi^ccried^iy t}|jd^(f|b[ 
^tioiiicr: K 4 Relievo 
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Eelicv0 of a ruder kind, which furrouhcls the cor 
iu«n of Conftauthie ; ami the pictures, lately diC^ 
covered gtmong the ruins of Herculaneum and Pom-r 
/ptii, pi-ove that the art of painting was on the dcr? 
dine about the fame period. Succeeding ages funl^ 
much lower in the fcale of imitative excellence ; or, 
in other words, contributed to bring back the 
favage (late of mankind, fmce the Goths and Van- 
dals, barbarous conquerors of Rome, waged war 
againft the arts, as well as the perfons of their foes. 
In one of the darkeft ages of Gothic ignorance, the 
^vorks of Cicero, Tacitus, and Livy were publicly 
committed to the flames in almoft every part of 
Chrifteudom, by order of a bigotted Pope ; and, 
confidering that fuch perfecution was carried ou 
againft literature, we capnot be furpiifed that at 
the fame time a cliildi(h play of words %vas regarded 
as exquifite wit, and the wildeft ihapfodies, dfcfti- 
tute of the fmalleft intermixture of genius, were 
applauded as corre6t compofitions. 

But even when the arts have obtained a high de^ 
gree 6f perfetlion, the common people never reach 
any refinement of Tafte, except in thofe remark- 
able cafes, Nvhen a peculiar art coincides with tlieir 
natxiral temper, and has been long cultivated and 
admired. The Athenians could decide with acca-?: 
racy upon the merits of Demofthenes as a public 
fpeaker: and in the prefent age the Italians are 
celebrated as excellent judges of mufic. In nioft 
countries, novelty in every form of extravagance, 
js^road humpur, and caricature paintingscand draw- 
ings 
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TAST£> ^^S 

ifigs^ afford the :gre2U;eft deKgli t » to « tbe^ pfifmlafcj^ 
This prdference* is congenial with tlieir getievall^ve 
^ coarfe pleaiures, and diftinguiflies the nmltitade 
£rom die inore polite cla0i?s of every natiour TIip 
inferior ordersj pf f6ciety pre tha^fore difquallfied 
from deciding upon the merits of the fine arts^- and 
the department of Tafte is confequently confined 
to perfons enlightened by education, and conver- 
fant with the world, whofe views of nature, artj 
atid mankind, are enlarged by an extenfive range 
of observation, and elevated far above grofs igno* 
ranee and vulgar prejudice. . ' 

. Still, however, perfons of cultivated Tafte muft 
be f«ifibie, that there are Hmits, to which the ini^ 
provement of Tafte ought to be confined, if they 
wiih to enjoy the largeft iliare of pleafure that it is 
capable of affording. i 

Right ever reigns its dated bounds between, . ♦ 

And tafte, like morals, loves the golden mean K 

Is it not pofiible that our decifions may beconi^ 
too faftidious, and that our judgment may be oc* 
cupied only in difcerning trivial faults, and thus 
may divert the attention from thofe great and dif-^ 
tinguifiiipg beauties, which called forth all tbe^ foul 
pf the writer or artift?; This difpofition of nuud 
i^ like an extreme irritability of temper, or a-we^ljf 
texture of nerves, which is hable.to be difordisred 

k Mafon's Frvrnoy,. I, 9^. ^ . 

by 
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bfthi ftighteft dccidenti^ fttid nahttH^ ib^arjir^m 
Mngptwl^ of ;{bitnd hesdth; ai^ mtlierfymptmm 
0iivtfytm\ty and Aii&iSe. The feelings of that coul^ 
fidi^eui^^e not td be ^ vied, who toms from the' 
Biajeftid fenpi^ and glowing colours of Rufoen^ a» 
dl^layed ift the marriage of Mary dc Medicis^ M 
eeikure the intisodaSlioti of flying Cupids and bther 
allegorical figures : nor c^ii he be deiiied to iaicri* 
ficc his pleafure to pettv difcernment, whd pHdeil 
Ifeiifelf upon dffcovering tlnit in the fpirited a^d*--' 
tr^ figures of Charles at Gharing-^Jnofs, aiid ofi 
Louis XVL which fonnerly adorned die Race ^ 
Vrndome at Paris, girths are wanted to the faddtes^;' 
tfhat thb fingers of the Vains^ de Medieis;^re witli^ 
ant joints^ and that fome r^ei4e^ of the ^xqnifiiMf 
Qreek metkk^ tl^ Syrian and Egyptioti Kiilgs 
JtrexiffDtiidf execution^ v^ul[;h nicety of ob£»vatiom 
&bf no means defirable;^ a% iidi^d of enlarging^ 
tfa&circle of mentisil plea&ires, whidi is the greai 
excellence of Tafte, it contributes tocontraAtliein/ 
and makes a perfon fevere in his cenfurc of defefts, 
wKic& he ougl^ to excufe fpr the feke of the beku- 
tidi3 to i which they are allied. ^ 

!:o.^*:;-Thereis more true Tafte in drawing forth oiid 
|alei;ftbttMity; than in obferving a hundred obvionc^ 
inqf»tfe61:if>ns : the firft proves that our fpirit^o^ 
opcvates^^ n^th th^t of the artift; the fecdndiliows 
iiodiie^ more, thasi that we have eyes, and thati 
ifeo lift them ta vety little purpofe'.!^ 

• Webb on Painting, p. 13, 

'^' The 
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rTheififtatt qftalia attends Itiftobfe^vatiQitit tefjthei^ 
^^ppeiankneea-fof ^u^we, as wefl as^ tfce firod^£Uim« 
of am He ^ifcoipcrs Ikauties wherctver tliiey am^ 
liir berfound in the works of Gmlandrof i»aii^ .jaal 
iiJcl^arrMd with the harmtwiy ^d order 4sif ti»e dtft^ 
ferept piarte of the crcfatiom -a^ i«ith ithe.^endl^ 
ifaricty itf new ol^efl;!^ wbicK n^tore prefimfsr^ 
his view. Tlie flowers ^s they di^fe thdr ^vld 
Jliii^^, the auiinabi that move in comely fymme^ii 
th^t^^an. that upw fpreads its finooth fin^^uce^ turi 
do w> f hea,ve3: its > tempeftuow waves: ona high-^tte 
qfli9«»ntitns^ that fwelt in ruggied n3aj]e%^ theValk^ 
<;l0tlfeidii}i verdant attiie, the fplendid kim lni gy 
nh^& totms idiMole the heauttes of the worlds acdl 
who decks the foce 4^ aatiire %vilh brig^iter chamw 
-r^tlmhl^: coQcavie 0f h^v€n fpangled j^itfa akadt^ 
te&fiansvAnd ijiuinked by the fo£L cfiygente jq£ 
tjaemooRr^^B thefe qome undo? the oUervatiofKiof 
Taiic^ a^d fu{3fp]^ it^wtthiabundimt fouvc^soofDe^ 

> Xade prefides wi thi fupreme anthoiify oveiiatt: tite 
elegant arts. There are none fotew m their fiijb4 
ferviency to the ufes of mankind, as not to affocd 
6tlge4ts for its deciik)ns. It extends it^ in^ence 
to^4rirfs, furniture, add equipage; bnyk/pB^esg^wf 
i^ . its f «(«)fti diftinguifljed and'^ eminent - pi(i>yii)«i|BSi: 
ov<er poetry,! ^Ipcjufincc, fjainting^, j iar^il«&«i^ 
fimJpture, ami mufic ; beoavife am^ng tbw>3geiliiift 
takes its unbounded ra«gcr ind exwte it» liiJlcft' 
powej-. 
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> ByOENius' is generally meant a difpofitionxrf 
nature which quaHfies any one for a peculiar eiiv 
ployipent in life; but in its higheft fenfe, con- 
fidered with reference to the fine arts, it may be 
defcribed to be that faculty of the mind which 
unites the greatejl quicknefs of fenjibility, and fer- 
iiotir of magmation, to an extraordinary ea/e in 
affbcmtbig the moji o^emote ideas in the moji /Irtking 
manner'^. However bold and adventurous the man 
of genius may be in his flights of fancy, he feldom 
foar^ without the guida^ice of judgment ; for judge- 
ment will not often be found to defert the art^ 
trhich is its peculiar and favourite fubje6l. He de- 
lights to ftrike out a new and original track, and 
performs Mathout effort, under the powerful influr 
ence of that enthufiafm, which gives fpirit to all 
bis works, what was never befoiie attempted or 
executed. He difdaius not the aid of other minds, 
but ftudies their produdions with care ; and while 
he is cautious not to contnift a bigotted attachment 
to any particular predeceiTor, he enlarges the circle 
of* his ideas with the perfeftions that are difperfed 
among: many artifts or writers, and appropriates 
diem to his own ufe, by giving them fuperior 
energ}', elegance, and fplendour. He thus afpires 
t6 excdtence peculiar to himfelf, by giving grace 
to the little, and dignity to the mean ; by diifufing 
aii^air of novelty around the moft familiar objects; 

. C* Pryd^^'s • Letter to Howard, vol. i. p. 47. Akenfide'^ 
Pleafures of the Imagination, book i. Webb on Painting, 
t^oetry, and Mufic, p. 151. Du Bos, torn. ii. p. 14. Rey- 
fiolds, p;. 205, 212, 213, 237, 266. 
.-■^■•'. -•■. ■ , by 
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by painting nature in every pleafing form, attitutle,' 
<md colour; and by expreffing at will thepowerfur 
emotions of the paflions. In the wide circle of art 
and nature he aflumes whatever form - he choofes, 
and in every form delights by novelty, captivates 
by. beauty, or aftoniilies by fublimity. Every art 
is a vehicle of genius, whether it fir ikes the minil 
with admiration in the attra^ive lovelinefs pf tte 
Venus de Medicis, in the fublimity of a chorus of 
Hundel, or in the divine Madonna of Raj^Kiel. 
Literary produftions prefent it to us in the^Battlea 
of Homer, the Odes of Pindar, Dryden, and Gray;>' 
and the Tragedies of Sophocles and Slmkefpeara.; 
The man of genius cannot poffibly, from theiiatu^ 
ral imperfeftion of mortals, ;be al\v;ays equal,, andr 
fublime. Like the e^gle, he does not purfue JhiS' 
courfc at the fame height to which i he occafionally 
rifes; butftill, if ever he defqends, the fame ojv 
ginal chara^r and the fai)ie tnajefty are vifjble, as 
be walks upon earth which diitinguifli him wheii 
foarhig to the fkies. 

As this r;ire and wonderful faculty of genius is 
free and unreft rained in the exercife of its powers^ 
and. the extent of its. operations, fq is it likewife 
unconfined in its origin. It is the otRpring of n,^* 
particular country or age, although fome particular 
places and times are more piolifig in its productions' 
than others. In the early periods of Grecian hif-. 
tory the fun of genius, ihone forth with full fplen-r 
dour in Momcr, iEfchylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Pindar, Theocritus, Plato, Demofthenes, Praxiteles, 

Phidias, 
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W^Mf atid Apene9. When RoinSe attempted M 
cmutal!(( Gtfeec^ m Hid cultivati6n of arte aMlitre^ 
nt\iiK€^^it/ fi*d the bofoms of Lucretiiis, VirgHJ* 
Wdnce,' TihMm^ liVy, and Cicero. Aftef a long 
ijigbt df meiltal darknefi, it rofe again in Dant^/ 
AHo^o^ Tkflbi and Ra^^ael ; and finally penetrated 
tileSfland of Great firitain^ to illuminate Shaken 
%iean^ Mitton^ Dr3«den/ and Thomibn. 

Gemud never difplays its peculiai' power fo mil cH,^ 
asiby taking its flight from the incidents of itso^br 
aq)erience!^ and afcending to the heights df^invclri-^ 
tion. The painter and the poet look ar(^ni^%{K>tk^ 
att the worfcs of nature, compare her varibus^fbrms* 
ilMth each other, mark their defe6b and ixceHeh^ 
Mi with a penetrating eye, and from this wide 
furvey acquire a juft idea of beauty. Thus frottt 
the fsltGt charms of various nymphs did Zeuxis 
C9mpc)fellie inimitable ^gure of hiisHeieh; a^d 
tiiiis^tlid Cieere, wfro relates the aheedote Witl^ 
pcci^r elegance of defcription, model his o^h^ 
ilowitlg flfyle, and fraitie liis himinolis compofitidnf 
by (Uidylng the cojMoufnefs of Plato^ thePener^ bfJ 
Bemofthenes^ ttnd the fweetnefe of liberates^, hf 
wn^s or by colours the mati of genius -expi-efllesan^ 
doaS; rdTrtnblaticcof the archetype,- ivhich filfe arid^ 
IWtiKme^ His fkticy. Noft tliat by fucb a i^fibem'trit 
he ev@r dderts nature, fer^ then he %vduld^6nly de-' 
fcrtbe^ Ae pharitoihs of a^fordeted mtfelleft; "bat 
^by^confinlng the ofispritig of his fet^ntibn wiibiti* 

• Cificro dc Ixmatfowi Ilk; fi.^ Quintliai %. c. ki^- ^ 

the 
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t¥s!%??f^,t9if fiPP^^f^eapd pipUability, bft^rlff 
nwiie|i|f j^myj to |J^(<sKiptu?i^, moiie ft?e?»g|Ji UifuSkm^ 
wore gra(;e,.xl»gnity, a^d jjerfeafioii M chsifiStKi 
tib9ri3( »re.ufiially to be met with in f«iMifep:. 5*3344 
chit^f :^(e^it of this repF^fei^tiatK>n 9^^i^al c^et* 
ijence confift^ in msirjting aa <^|^jqa with fuch peiaft 
liar features, as are. eminently jujft,:itoterai-aiiid M-i 
traaing, at t>^ .Jra,|ne ^inae tkajt thf {^e^fare deriaw^ 
from thefe circumftances is increafed by a happy 
*if'>l^.49"^^J^t^ dig^^ity of ,n>ai?, aadi!ffi««^^e 
c]Sj^m«vaf ijat^re. 1\\€ proltfcf powers <?f the mind 
Qfl9i>piefljQontiaa,w41sy in, Ci>fnbimng remqte, injageti? 
^kli^i^^i^^H^¥^^. cirieupjftances, andjn cqixh 
Vi?fti??Si9Pf#*« pa^i^s .^nd-^feas^ prcjdujeed^ jtlfc; 
l^^df9ap5S;,Qf Ciaude JU>rraio^ tl^e qart^Psa olr 
^pi^ia^, an4 the charaaers and ^ai^ns »f (be 



aai 



; }f gpi?iiK> wjiich is th^ fi^Mirand thefaniteftjtiio^ 
f^jnpipjeqf iQfention,.bo<fh iI|,.Jit«r^^t^^J)e ^odldtii 
4pe, ar is, b^.wa^ted, ; no pt^^er f?{c«H^c^pf a<i. i»<j 
fenpt Jw^dq^n corap?i|f|jjteit^ 
P9.e!Dr; or a l^age.dy,, ; may 1?^ .wi^sn wi^ittedttoftf 
€|^a juttentloa ta tl^^ rjul^,.<?f qi^ji^^oi, ;Jb0>«ri^ 
Sfi*9*» 'fl^y *^ R^^"?*^^ a^>^ hArinfti)jpu3, ;it -mtjrber 
iipj»<ete:witii fipe, morality, §nd .enUMriedrbgr Mb 
^♦^^;:^®gW J y^t W * .>Forfc, may ;ha.«exijfo«ft 

chjjiri|is t(^ fijq thci'attentipjtt c^ ajiidieiOpft^lftd^'f 
•i^jr^ed Qf the infipidity ^4 tftmwefe;o|,^ ;n«rr»d^^ 
in yerfe, h^ quits the Henria^eiPf Yolt^lrfiiifticthpf' 
^liad ojf Homer ; and after having confined his re- 
luftaijt ej;« t«> thje«j>ld featinittalsaof ea>t%raafPthe 
..-?. lofty 
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lofty diction of Irene, he flies with redoubled plea 
fore to the eventful fcenes and fervid paffions deli- 
neated in Macbeth and Othello. 

Hence it appears, that to ftrike the mind with 
force and furprife, to imprefs upon every one its 
own vivid and glowing fenfations, to fet all objefts 
ftrongly and perfeftly before the fancy, and to pro- 
duce a kind of dramatic effeft, as if perfons were 
afting, and objefts were prefented before our eyes,' 
are the certain effefts of genius. Homer, the great 
father of epic poetry, moves us by a kind of en- 
chantment, and feizes the mind by the irrefiftible 
nikffic of his art. He refembles his own Demodo- 
cus ^, the blind and venerable i>ard of Phseacia,* 
who by his animating fong and powerful harmony 
roufes the pafliions at will, and fires the foul W\\\t 
alternate joy and grief. Shakefpeare, the immortal 
dramatiil ()f. the Britifli fiage, is like his own 
Othello, when conVerfing with Defdemona, as he! 
excites the ftrongeft intereft in thofe who liften to- 
his defer ipt ions, and gives even to repetition the 
potent charms of love and delight The memory 
grafps with a ftrong and lading hold the worl^ 
of fuch a genius. What is once read is rarely 
forgotten ; and what has been once enjoyed 
by the reader is always recollefted, without any 
diminution of the firft pleafure. Who can perufe 
without emotion, or call to mind without feeling 

*» Homeri Od^ff. lib. vlu, h 62, &c. Gb. xiii. 1. 28, &c. 
Othelioj aft i. fcene j. 

the 
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the niinfgled fenfatrons of pleafure and farprifc 
which he originally felt, the parting interview of 
He6tor and Andromache in the Iliad, the convcrr* 
fation of Macbeth with his wife after the murder 
of Duncan, and the wild and terrific denunciations 
of the Bard of Gray ? 

The fondnefs, which fuperficial obfervers exprefs/ 
for new and extraordinary objefts, ufually fludu-* 
ates in uncertainty, and is frequently founded on 
caprice : but true tafte is ever regulated by a fixed 
ftandard ^. This ftandard is fupported by the im- 
partial fentiments of the judicious and the enlight- 
ened; and the authority of fuch decifions depends 
not upon the confcnt of perfons of any country in 
particular, Avhen national prejudices or local habits 
pervert the judgment. It is not founded upon the 
partiality of a few admirers, who raife an author to 
temporary diftin6lion ; biit it is an union of jufl 
cpnclufions, deduced from found principles of rea- 
fon. It is derived from the concurrent voices of 
men of various ages and nations, poffefled of en- 
larged and cultivated underftandings, who have 
furveyed the works of genius with clofe attention,, 
and have recorded in animated defcriptions the. 
impreffions made upon their minds. Tliis authority 
has ftamped its approbation upon works which have 
obtained the general ^pplaufe of all ages and coun* 

P Reynold's Difcourfes, p. 295. Elements of Criticifm, 
vol. ii. p. 497. Du Bos, toin. ii. p. ^^6, * Polite Literature, 
vol. ii. p. 30. 
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tries, and muft Hill continue to produce a fimilar 
cflfeft, fo long as the intelleftual po\vers of man 
remain the fame ; — fo long as his imagination and 
his heart are capable of being affeded by all that 
is beautiful, pathetic, and fublime. 

The public opinion feldom fixes the ftamp of 
permanent approbation upon works of genius be* 
4bre a confiderablt time has elapfed. Fame is a 
plant that comes late to maturity; and it never 
tlourifhes more vigoroufly, takes deeper root, or 
puts forth more luxuriant branches, than after it 
has been checked in its early growth, Thofe 
works, which are highly commended as foon as? 
they are publiflied, rarely maintain their reputation 
tlirough fucceeding ages, becaufe their claim to 
diiiindion is built upon limited views of nature, 
the fafliions, the follies, or the vices of the times.- 
Their attradions ceafe as foon as the originals from 
which they are taken are impaired or deftroyed by 
age. The Hudibras of Butler fliares the fate of all 
occatipnal fatirc, and is now more praifed than- 
rcad. The Poems of Churchill, and the Life of 
Tiiftram Shandy, have gradually declined in popu-* 
larity, fince the death of their refpeftive authors. 
What degree of applaufe have the Probationary 
Odes, or the fcurrilous produftions of Peter Pindar, 
to cxpe6l from the difpaflionate and cool judgment; 
of a diftant age ? 

Early fame is feldom the harbinger of future 

glory. While the public opinion is deprefled too 

. . low 
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low by the envy of rivals and def raClors, 6Y raifed 
too high by tlie flattery of injudicious 'friends, no 
fair decifiou can be expected. Time alone catf 
overcome tliefe obftruftions, and caule the agi^ 
tation and the confli6l of prejudice ahd partialitj^' 
to fubfide. A confiderable period may indeed 
elapfe before an equitable pofterity will make 
amends for the injuftice of their forefathers : but iii 
tlie mean time this foothing confolation may cheer*^ 
the drooping fpirits of negleded genius — that a 
few years will put an end to the attacks of flander 
and eiivy ; that, though his works may outlive the 
partiality of friends, they will triumph over the 
malignity of enemies ; that they will pafs like gold 
from the fuiTiace pure and unhurt, through vari- 
ations of tafte and changes of manners ; and that 
the longer they remain, the brighter will be their 
fame, and the more durable their honour. The 
final decifion of mankind is feldom if evef wrong, 
becaufe it refults from the upright riiotives and un- 
prejudiced examination of thofe who have no in- 
tereft in traducing merit, or in depriving it of re- 
ward. The animofity of party-fpirit for a long 
time obftrufted the reputation of the Paradife 
Loft; and the produdions of Shakefpearc and of 
Racine obtained their juft eftimation, not from 
their contemporaries, but from the generations that 
fucceeded them \ 

Authority 

* Every man of genius may confole him(elf with the prophecy 
o£ Milton, which has been fo fully verified with rcfped to bit 
Qv,n poetry : 

2 '^ At 
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Authority lends its aififtancc to regulate private 
judgment; but its diftates are not.fo rigorous, nor 
its decilions lb arbitrary, as to exclude the privi- 
lege, which every one may rightly claim, of judg- 
ing for himfelf. It is not becaufe Ariftotle, Horace, 
and Quintilian have laid down the rules of criti- 
ciffli, that we muft implicitly bow to their au- 
thority. It is becaufe their rules are derived from 
the works which they criticize, — works which have 
been diftinguifhed by the admiration of the moft 
improved part of mankind, from their firft appear- 
ance to the prefent times. It is therefore with 
good reafon Longinus has made the concurrent 
applaufe of perfons of different ages, various cha- 

5* At ultimi nepotes, 

Serique pofteri, 

Judicia nobis sequiora forfitan 

Adhibebunt integro finu. 

Turn livore fepulto, 

Si quid meremur, fera pofteritas fciet.*' 

Ode ad Johannem Roufleium. 

<« On the whole it feems to me, faid Sir Jofliua Reynolds, 
with his ufual juftnefs of obfervation, that there is but one pre- 
£ding principle which regulates and gives (lability to every art. 
Hie works, whether of Poets, Painters, Moralifts, or Hiilorians, 
which are built upon general nature, live for ever ; while thofe 
which depend for their exigence upon particular cuftoms and 
habits, a partial view of nature, or the flufluation of fa(hion, 
can only be coeval with that which firft raifed them from ob- 
fcufity. Prefent time and future may be confidered as rivals ; 
and he- who folicits the one, muft exped to %e difcountenanced 
. by the other." 

Difcourfes, p. 145. 

rafters 
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rafters and languages, a criterion of the true fub- 
lime. The fenfible part of mankind, as we have 
before rc^iarked, pcrfTefs in common the principles 
of Tafte, to which every prod uft ion of Kteraturtf 
and the arts may be referred. But it may abate 
the vanity of thofe who judge with precipitation, 
to recoUeft how often their final determinations 
have differed from their firft opinions. From an 
impatience of control, a pride of Angularity, and 
a rage for novelty, we may revolt againft the efta* 
blifhed decrees of the republic of letters, and the 
fchools of the arts : but mature refleftion upon the 
groundat Qn which thefe decrees were pronounced, 
3iiore cpnxplete and more diftinft views of nature, 
and our own more enlarged experience, will induce 
us to allow their propriety, ^nd acknowledge their 
juftice. We may think indeed that the chain of - 
prefcription is apt to bind us too cV)fely : but, if 
we proceed upon right principles, we fliall at length 
come to the exa^6t point, from which we were eagtfr 
to recede. We ihall abandon the pride of fmgu- 
larity as puerile and weak, and be happy to enlift 
under the ftandard of the fagacious part of man»- 
kind. *' The addition of other men's judgmeiii is 
fo far from weakening, as is the opinion of mc^ny^ 
our own, that it will falhion and ^pnfolidat^ thofe 
ideas of excellence, which lay in their birth feeBle, 
ill-fliaped, and confufed; but which are -finiilied 
and put in order by the authority and praftice ef 
thofe, whofe works may be faid to have lx;en con- 
fecrated by Mving flood the tefl of ages ', " 

» Reynolds's Difcourfe«. ' 

3 The 
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"The tales of Ovid delight tllf RiiJtginat ion of 
boys, at a time when they perufe many paflag«s of 
Virgil with indifference : in riper years they gra- 
dtially- experience an alteration of opinion, and ap- 
plaiid -the correAnefs and delicacy of the one, in 
pfroportion as they difapprove the improbable fi6lions 
and puerile defcriptions of the other. The glowing 
and gorgeous tin t« of the Florence fchool pleafe 
the ej'c at the firft view ; but it requires time and 
cbmparifon to reHfh the fimple majefty and fublime 
forms of the Roman artifts. 

I - ._ ■ ■ 

Of a pure and corre6l Tafte, the genuine ofF- 
fpringis candid and enlightened criticifm. A good 
critic -anfwers to the chara6ler which Pope has fo 
finely drawn of Longinus. He is 

** An ardent judge, who, faithful to his truft. 
With warmth gives fentence, and is always jufl." 

It is his province to determine the general laws 
of the arts, to aflTign their beauties to particular 
clalTes, and to explain the reafons of tlieir affefting 
the mind M'ith pleafure. He obferves irregularities 
with a penetrating eye, and difcovers that precife 
<ihkra6ler of excellerice or defeft, by which every 
^•ork is refpeftively marked. 

Although fuch is the proper defcription of a 
critic, wc may venture to pronounce, that all who 
are commonly known by that name have not an 
equal claim to our approlmtion. ^Scaliger, the en- 
thufiafrie admirer of Virgil, endeavoiirt^d to raife 

the 
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file ffttne of that elegant j«>et- by- ckpfeci^ipg 
Homer ; and the deep and various learning dii'v 
pbyed in his critical works is but a flight palliftt4oa 
for tlie weaknefs of his ai^uments, and the violence 
of his prejudices. Hurdy the ingenious^ annotatoir 
on Horace, is defervedly efteemed as an emiuQnt 
feholar, and a corred; writer : but furely in his crir^ 
ticaL produ<5lions he difcovers much cold precifio^ 
of remark^ and much fondnefs for fyftematic tri- 
fling. JVarburtOHy confidered as a commentatof 
on Shakefpeare, Ihowed a great degree of inge-^ 
nuity ; but it was too often exerted without judg- 
ment and without tafte. He only faw in his author 
what he predetermined to fee, and thus frequently 
facrificed the fenfe of Shakefpeare to the caprices of 
his own fancy. He amufes his readers by his fpe^ 
cious arguments, more than he inftrufts them by 
his explanation of obfcure paflages. Comprehen- 
five as was the mind of Jofinfon, his judgment was 
often perverted by prejudice; and in his Lives qf 
the Englifli Poets, much as they abound with folid. 
obfervations, and juft principles of criticifm, he 
had too little relifli for works of pure imaginatiop,^ 
and was too fparing in his conceflions to tlie Mufes. 
of Alilton and of Gray. If we wifli to be direttecl, 
to authors, who were eminent for corre6lnefs of 
tafte, we may fele6l in painting Frefnoy^ Vafari^ and 
Reynolds : in mufic, Burney : in eloquence,. Ciofro 
and Quintilian; and in poetry,. Horacf^y ^y9P^r 
Gray^ and the War tons. Thefe were critigs^ 
Avho had the fiogular merit of teaching that art; 
in which ihcy were themfelves diftinguiihtd ; and 

o 4 . their 
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their own works are an example and an illuftration 
of their rules. Thej knew the difficulty that at- 
tends every attempt to reach the fummit of excel* 
lence; and therefore, in the diftribution of their 
cenfure and their praife, they were confiderate, 
genei-ous, and candid. Their various knowledge,- 
extenfive experience, and refined judgment, qna^ 
lified them for their important office as arbiters of 
merit ; and- they deferVe the earneft attention of 
the public, when they prfefidc at the tribunal of 
tafte, and pafs fentence lipon the works of literature 
arid the arts. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 

The SuhjeSl continued. 

JMUSIC ^nd Poetri/ coilfulered as conveying a 
very high degree of pleafure to the ear and the 
j magi qation, engage the immectiate notice of the 
Critic : Painting, which is an equal fource of gra- 
tification to the eye, as properly belongs to the 
province of the Gonnoiffeur, as Mufic, 



I. Mufic. 



** What kind of mujical tones are mofi grateful tQ 
the ear ? 5uch as are produced by the vocal organ* 
And next to finging what kinds of found ute moji 
pleajing ? Tliofe which approach the neareft t6 
vocal. Which are they ? Such as can be fuflained, 
fwelled, and diminiflied at pleafure. Of thefe the fiiil 
in rank are the Violin, Flute, and Hautbois. But 
what injlrument is capable of the greateft effeBsf 
The Organ ; which can not only imitate a number 
of other inftruments, but is fo comprehenfive, as • 
to poflefs the power of a numerous orcheftra. But 
has it no imperfeftions ? Yes, it wants expreflion, 
and a more perfeft intonation. What kind of 
mufic is moft pleafing to mankind ? To praBiced 
earsy fuch as has the merit of novelty, added to re- 

finement * 
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fioeoient and ingenious contrivance; to the ig^ 
norantf fuch as is mort familiar and common *," 

Mufic i» an ol)je<?l of univerfal love, and from its 
prevalence in every age, and by its cultivation iu 
every part of the world, it fcems as if there was 
fomcthing iu the ''concord of fweet founds" con- 
genial with the mind of man. Among rude and 
uupolifbed nations, it has ever rifen to pccuHar 
importance, and been introduced to aid the ex- 
preflion of joy and grief, upon all folemn and feftive 
occafions. It has ever been the folace and thcr- 
delight of men of genius, and there is nofubjeft 
which is praifed in more ardent expreffions, or exr 
patiated upon with more delight, by Homer, TaCfo^ 
Milton, and Shakefpearc It cheers the travellcF 
a& he purines the journey of life, and produces an 
ittnoqent and fwect oblivion of his toil. 

For a defcriptioH of the powers of Mufic, re- 
oourfe can beft be had to the fifter art, to which: 
found is fo frequently indebted for the moft pleafing 
alliance of fenfe : and perhaps it will not be fouad 
cafy to produce a lliortdefcriptionof itsapplicatiou 
to tte various fituations of life, and different feel-: 
ing^ of the heart, more beautiful and juft, than the. 
iollowing verfes — 

3 

Queen' of ev'ry moving mcafure, 
Sweeteft fource of pureft pleafure, 
Muik I why thy powers employ 
Only for the fons of joy > 

• Busney's Hiftorv of Mufic. Preface. 

Only 
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' Only foTthit fnliling gaefts " 

Ainatal^ or at nuptial feads ? 
Rather thy lenient numbers pour 
On thofe whom fecret griefs devour : 
Bid be ftill the throbbing hearts 
Of thofe whom death or abfence parts ; 
And with fome foftly-whi(per'd air 
Smooth the brow of dumb defpair*; 

^As the notes ufed to exprefs any fenfations may 
be. equally in unifon with thofe of a fimilar nature, 
Mufic requires the aid of. language to charafterize 
aiiy individual paffion. If conefpondent words arc 
the affociates of found, they become by this al- 
liance fpecific indications of the manners and paC* 
lion«; j^nd the pleafure conveyed to the ear is at- 
tended by the more refined gratification of tlic 
underftanding. Myfterious as the mode of the 
operation of founds may be, it is clear that nature 
ha,s connefted certain emotions with them, and 
their efFe6i is fufliciently afcertained and deeply 
felt ; for they are the keys, which unlock alt the 
paflions of the foul. Sounds varioufly modified, 
and judicioufly combined with words, can melt 
with pity, fink in forrow, tranfport with joy, roule 
to courage, and elevate with devotion. Tliey have* 
a peculiar effe6t in cherifhing the tender paflion?, 
and calling up the long- forgotten imager of the 
paft, with all their attendant train of affociated 
ideas. While the ear is delighted with the drains 

« See the Medea of Euripides, I. igz,^ Sec. from which Dr. 
Jofeph Warton took thefe ideas. 

of 
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of harmony, the fancy is bufied in the contempla- 
tion of the moft affefting images^ and the whole 
foul is exalted to the bright regions of joy and 
happincfs. 

The order of founds in finiple melody refembles 
in their principles that pro}X)rtion of parts, which 
conftitutes the fymmetry of the human form. Our 
hearing and fightj the nobleft of our fenfes, are 
indulged by the arts with their proper gratifications. 
As painting and fculpture produce the means 6f 
enjoyment to the eye, (o mufic fupplies entertain* 
jnent to the ear. Of all compofitions, none art 
more truly aiFe6ting than thofe which were anciently- 
adapted to the popular ballads, of pavticular coun- 
tries, fuch as Switzerland and Scotlaixl. . 

They come o'er the ear, like the fwcet fouth 
Tl>at breathes upon a ban)c of violetSj, 
Stealing and giving odour— ^ 

Tliey filow in the greateft degree the power of the 
atfociation of ideas. They can awaken the lively 
emotions of tendernefs and melancholy pleafure in 
every fufceptible mind : but their effe6l is felt in 
the highcft degree by the natives of thofe countries^ 
.when far diilant from home. The inftant the 
founds of the Rans de Vaches ftrike the delighted 
ears of the Swifs in a foreign country, his me- 
mory and fancy are bufied in recalling the charms 
of the fair nymph, who was the object of his early 
affeftion ; and they revive the images of the lofty 

5 AIps> 
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Alps, the rapid torrents, the wild woods, the pa- 
tei'nal cottage, and all the fcenes and occupations 
of his youth. His foul is melted with tendemels 
inexpreflible, and his paffion to return home pro- 
duces a deep defpondency, which nothing but fliie 
enjoyment of thefe beloved objefts can effeftually 
remove". # 

Nor is the mind lefs pleafmgly affe6led by»the 
power of facred mulic when the various excellence 
of melody and harmony is united in its fubjefts. 
How grateful to a good ear are the anthems of 
Kent, Boyce, and Hayes, when fung by fome of 
the beft chorifters; whom St. James's Chapel; Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford; and Trinity, Cambridg-e, 
can boatt :— and how divine are the airs of Handel 
when warbled from the lips of a Mara, a Billington, 
and a Harrifon ! They difengage our minds from 
the vulgar objects of life, lull our paffions and our 
cares to repofe, and remind us of the pleafure en- 
joyed by our firft parents when liftening to the 
mufic of the angels in the garden of Eden. 



How often from the ikeep 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celeftial vpices to the midnight air, 
Sole, or refponfive each to others note, 
Singing their great Creator ? oft in bands 

" The bands belonging to the Swifs regiments in the .French 
fervice were prohibited from playing this tune to the Swifs, as it 
had caufed many of them to defe rt. 

\yiik 
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rt^» 



While tbey keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heav'niy touch of inflrumental founds 
In full harmonic number join'd, their (bngs * 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven *. 

In perfeft and full harmony, the different part^ 
©f a mufical compofition are fo. combined and 
juftly adapted, that no difcord reifrilts from their 
number. The various notes are fo ingenioufly 
blended, there is fuch an happy union of the loud 
and the foft tones, of ftringed and of wind inftru- 
ments, of vocal and inftrumental power, that the 
car is filled, not overwhelmed; tranfported, not 
diftrafted. The efficacy of the principles upon 
which harrtiony depends is fo great, that they arie 
able even of themfelves, without calKng in the aid 
of the paffions, to produce confiderable pleafure. 
To be fenfible of this pleafure, however, depends 
as much upon (kill as a praftitioner^ as upon tafte 
as a connoiffeur. 

The prevailing fafliion of the prefent times is 
by no means favourable to the union of the bell 
efforts of Poetry with the nobleft produftions of 
Afufic. Handel indeed gave new charms to the 
lyric mufe of Dryden, and Arne compofed the 
opera of Artaxcrxes in the moft delightful ftyle. 
Bat the found and the fenfe, far from poflelling 
uniform fpirit, are in more recent produdlions, 
efpeciallyin feveral Italian operas, a heavy burthen 

^ Paradife Loft, book 4, 

upon 
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upon the exertions of eadi<it1ier. The nioft in- 
fipid airs are iiot "married to immortal verfe," but 
tmited to unmeaning words, and their alliance is 
fiwced and unnatural. Nothing indeed can be 
more tirefome or abfurd than Rediative in genera!. 
It has neither the charm of jQnging, nor the intd-^ 
Ugible expreffion of plain fpeech, as it confifts of 
an unmeaning quantity of notes brought together 
to the confhfiou of all fenfe. ** What can be more 
contrary to nature than the fmging a whole piece 
ftom beginning to end, as if the perfons reprefented 
were ridieuloufly matched, and had agreed to fettle 
in mufic both the moft common and moft im^ 
portant affairs of life. Is it to be imagined that a 
mailer calls his fervant, or fends him on an errand 
finging; that one friend imparts a fecret to another 
finging ; that men deliberate in council, and that 
orders in the field of battle are given finging; and, 
that men are melodioufly killed with fwords and 
darts? Thi? is the downright way to lofe the life 
of reprefentation, which without doubt is prefer- 
able to that of harmony ; for harmony ought to . 
be no more than a bare attendant, and tlie great 
matters of the ftage have introduced it ^s pleafing, 
not a« neccflary, after they have performed all that 
relates to the.fubjed and difcourfe. Neverthele6, 
our thoughts run more upon the performers than 
the hero, in the opera, and Viganoni and IVIorelli 
are feldom out of our minds. The mind not 
being able to conceive' a hero that fings, runs to 
the a6lor or the a^refs ; and there is no quefdon 
but that in our moft fafliionable operas, Banti, or 

Bolla 
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BoUa are a hinidred times more thought of than 
Zenobia, orDido^" 

In our mod fafliionable concerts, inftrumental 
performance is, in many inftances, carried to fuch 
a degree of vicious refinement, that one fenfe is 
gratified at the expence of another ; fmce it is con- 
verted into an amufement for the eye, rather than 
a delight to tlie ear, or a folace to the mind^ The 
brilliant execution of an eminent performer, dif- 
played in fome hafty and trifling fymphony,- qiiar- 
tetto, or quintetto of his own is regarded as an 
excellence of the firft value. Salomon, Pinto, and 
Raimondi are recommended for habitual fkill, and 
mechanical dexterity, and the rapidity with which 
ihey can run through paffages in the fmallcft fpace 
of time. The audience judge of fuch mufic by the 
difficulty of its execution ; they lavifh their praife 
tipon the principal performer, but are unmoved by 
the mufic, and their applaufe operates as an en- 
couragement to new extravagance of the fame 
kind. But amid this prevailing tafte which leads 
to what is capricious and defultory, a judicious 

• y «*' Thefe remarks of St. Evremond relate to the mufical 
Tragedy of the Italians. With refpedl to the mufical Comedy or 
B,iirlett% it affords an additional proof how little mufic as fuch is 
able to fupport itfelf. In the tragic opera, it borrows aid from 
the tumidity of the Poetry ; in the comic from the powers of 
ridicule, to which rriufic has not the lead relation." Hawkins on 
Mufic, p. 74. Preface. 

K ; Mxgravk ab aure voluptas 

Omnis. ad incertos oculos, & ^audia vaiifi* 

hearer 
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hearer iecks for delight io the cofiipofitions of 
Purcell, Jomelli, Handel, and Hayden. He pre- 
fers the fteady and fpirited performance of their 
works to the modifli refinements in praftice^ and 
what are deemed the hnprovements in the power 
of execution ; becaufe heJFeels that the productions 
of thefe great compofers are original and fpirited, 
truly grand and affefting, and exert the fweeteft 
influence of haripony over his mind. 



IL Painting. 



The art of Painting gives, the mofl dire6i and 
cxpreffive reprefentation of objefts ; fo that pro- 
bably for this reafon it was originally employed by 
many nations, before the introduction of letters^ 
to communicate their thoughts and ta convey 
intelligence to diftant places. The Egyptians por- 
trayed their ideas by tracing the refemblance of 
plants and animals ; and the Mexicans conveyed 
to their Emperor Montezuma the information of 
the arrival of the Spaniards upon their coafls^ by 
fending him a pi6ture reprefentative of the event. 
The pencil may be faid to write a univerfal lanr 
guage ; for every one can inftantly underftand the. 
meaning of a painter, provided he be faithful to 
the rules of his art. His fkill enables him to open 
the various fcenes of nature at one view ; and by 
his delineation of the ftriking effefts of paffion, he 
inflantaneouily penetrates and agitates the foul of 

VOL. II. ? the 
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the %ea;ator. The influence of the peBicil indeed 
is fo greit and extenfive, that its produaions have 
con^aritly been the delight of ali countries of the , 
\rorld, and of all feafons of life'. Poetry and 
Painting aie fifter arts ; if the latter borrow many 
ftibjeS;s from the former, the obligation is repaid 
by tlie glowing metaphors and ftriking illuftrations, 
witii which Painting requites Poetry. The Grecian 
painters caught many of their fineft ideas from 
poets and hiftorians. The imagination of Phidias 
was aided in forming his Olympian Jupiter by the 
fublime defcription of Homer. The horrid ftory 
of Count Ugolino and his family, as defcribed in 
the expreffive ftrains of Dante, in his Inferno, 
^avc a noble fubjed to the bas-relief of Midiael 
Angelo, and was afterwards as affedlingly reprc^^ 
fented by the mafterly pencil of Reynolds. Gray, 
when defcribing the Bard, fays, 

** Loofe his beard, and hoary hair 

Siream'd, like a meteor, to the troubled air j*^ 

He is fuppofed to have recollefted . the celebrated 
pi6lure of Raphael, at Florence, reprefentiiig the 
Supreme Being, in the vifiou of Ezekiel. 

A good pi6lure produces a momentaiy enchant- 
ment, carries us beyond ourfelvcs, and either tranf- 

■ Richardfon, chap. i. Quintilian, lib. xii. c. lo. Reynolds^ 
f. loi. The peculiar beauties of the great matters of the Italian 
fchooU are finely touched by Frefnoy, 1. 519, &c. His poem 
De Arte Graphka, with the tranflation of Mafon, and the notes 
of Reynolds, furniihes the general rules of the art, and therefore 
tnay fupply the principles of criticifm. 

ports 
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ports Us into tlie midft of the hioft delightful 
fcenery, or places us by the fide of faints, martyri^, 
and heroes. Jt brings before us the moft eminent 
perfons, either Hving or dead, clmrnis the imagi'^ 
nation with their ideal prefence, and aiBfts us whill^ 
we contemplate their perfons, and examine th© 
expreffion of their features, to recal the memory 
of their virtues. It amufes the eye with the viewi 
of nature, however remote the original fcene* 
may be from the fpie6lator, and gives to the Swedf 
or the Ruffian the fair portrait of Circaffian beauty, 
_or the bright and fmiling objefts of Italian fceneiy. 
The kndfcapes of Claude Lori-aine delight the ey? 
with the rich feleAion of palaces, extenfive pro^^ 
pe^s, and glowing Ikies. The fea-views of Van? 
dervelde are juftly admired for truth and accuracy. 
Tlie portraits of Vandyke charm by lively exprdP^ 
lion of charafter, grace of defign, amd delicacy of 
colouring. Hogarth difplays that juft reprefenta?- 
tion of common manners, which conveys to every 
fpedator a moral leffon. 

Thy works a fchool. 

Where ftrongly painted in gradations nice. 
The pomp of folly, and the (hanie of vice 
Reach'd thro* the laughing eye the mended mind. 
And moral humour fportive art refin'd. 
While fleeting manners as minutely (hown. 
As the clear profped on the mirror thrown ; 
While truth of charafter exaiflly hit. 
And dreft in all the dyes of comic wit ; 
While thefe in Fielding' % page delight fupply. 
So long thy pencil, with his pen (hall vie *. 

^ Hayley on Painting. 

? 2 But 
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But of all pifturcs, none are to intcrefting in 
the difplay of figures, none fo powerful in eflfe6^, 
as the hifioricaly fince they repiefent a momentary 
drama. This branch of the art maintains the fame 
fuperiority over all others, which tragedy has ac- 
quired over epigrams, paftorals, and fatires. The 
cfFe6b of fucli piftures depends upon propriety of 
expreffion, and dignity of fubjefit; but the tic 
which unites the different charafters to each other, 
and produces a perfe6l whole, is the connexion of 
the fubordinate figures with the principal one. 
There is great elegance of figures, and brilliancy of 
colouring, in the Pembroke Family, by Vandyke 
at Wilton ; but the pi^ure is very deficient in the 
excellence of which we are fpeaking. Each indi- 
vidual of the group forms a diftinft portrait, and 
is no otherwife conne6led with the refl:, than as 
they are all painted upon the fame canvafs. Such 
a defefl; in a point {o eifential to hiftorical painting, 
may. remind us of the aifemblage of unconnefted 
ftories, which conipofe the Orlando Furiofo of 
Ariofto, and the Fairy Queen of Spenfer. 

This beauty of compofition is difplayed in many 
celebrated pidures, fuch as the Tent of Darius by 
Le Brun, St. Paul preaching before Felix b}' Ra- 
phael, the Prefentation in the Temple, and the 
taking down Chrifl; from the Crofs by Rubens ; and 
the laft Supper by Pouflin^ The Death of General 

Wolfe, 

^ The charafters of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Pouflin, Rubens, 
and Vandyke are finely touched by Hayley in the following 
paffage : 

Inflam'd 
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Wolfe, and the Refurreftion of Lazarus by Wed, 
poffefs fimilai- merit. ' . . 

But of this unity of defign no happier inftancc 
can perhaps be adduced than the Cartoon of Ra^ 
phael, reprefenting the death of Ananias. At the 
fipft glance we l>ecome interefted id the awful fcene.; 
The place is a fpacious hall. The apopleftic figupc 
proftrate on the ground, i& evidently Ananias^ the 

J If^am'd by genlos with fublimeft rage. 

By toil unwearied, and unchill'd by age, 
In the fine frenzy of exalted thought, 
' Gfgantic Angela his wonders wrought ; 
' And high by native ftrength of fpirit rais'd. 

The mighty Homejr of the pencil blaz'd. 
Tafte, fancy, judgment, all on Raphael fnul'd ; 
Of grandeur and of grace the darling child : 
Truth, paffion, charafter, his conftant aim, ' 
' \ • Both in the human, and the heavenly frame ; 

' ' ' Th* enchanting painter rules the willing heart, . 

; And ftiines, the fiiufh'd Virgil of his art. 

J The fage Poujpff^ with pureft fancy fraught. 
Portrayed the claflic feene, as learning taught. 
Proud of the praife by Ruhem* pencil won. 
Let Flanders boaft her bold inventive fon ! 
' Whofe glowing hues magnificently fhine. 
With warmth congenial to his rich defign : 
; Ar^d him her fecond pride, whofe milder care 

From lively beauty caught its lovelieft air. 
Who truth of charaAer with grace combin'd. 
And in the fpeaking feature mark *d the mind. 
Her foft Vandyke^ while graceful portraits pleafej 
Shall reign the model of unrivall'd eafe. 

Hay ley on Painting, p. 15, ao, 22. See his excellent Notes, 
and Reynolds's Difcourfes. 

p 3 viftim 
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viftirt of fup^rntitural power. The fublime and 
majeftic St Peter ftands on a raifed platform, with 
his arm extended in a threatening manner, as if 
he had juft pronounced his doom^ The tcrrour 
nccafioned by the fudden ftrok^ is exprefled by the 
features of youth and middle age on each fide the 
fofFerer. Sapphira, the accomplice and tlie wife of 
Ananias, is juft approaching the fatal centre, la 
this com pofition of near . thirty figures, none can 
be pointed out as a figure of common place or 
mere convenience i they are linked to each other, 
and to the centre, by one chain. All have room 
to aft their proper parts with reference to the main 
incident, and like the rays of a circle, all condu6i 
the eye to the central points 

The admirers of Painting in this conn try enjoy 
very favourable opportunities of furveyingfine fpe* 
cimens of their favourite art. Piftures erf inefti* 
mable value have of late been brought from abroad, 
^nd our colle6lions bid fair to vivkl moft of the 
celebrated cabinets upon the continent. Since the 
French Revolution, JnOndon has become more than 
ever a repofitory of the choiceft productions of^ the 
pencil. A great improvement may confequently 
be cxpeflcd in the general tafte, as an amateur has 

* I am indebted for this exatpple to Mr^ Fufeli's le^ures, 
which are replete with *' thoughts that breathe, apd words that 
burn." Such is his learning, profound infight into the heart, 
and refined tafte, that every reader muft be highly gratified by 
fiudjfing them; — for a Superficial perufal cannot do them jnfticct 

it 
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it m his power to cpnt^njplate-f^cfli i^uw^rQq? 
A^prfes of the mailers before mentionecJi ii> ad^itio* 
to the delightful J)roduftiona wjiich difplay thf 
Mdnefe and grandeur of Michael ADgelo, th* 
wild fancy of S^^lvfitor Rofa^ the hrilliatit ?<^ 
Jouring of Titian, the graceful forfn§ of Quidq^ 
the chafte manner of Correggio*, the ^Ifibpratf 
accuracy and rich tints of Hembraijdt, tb? q1^9 
el^ganc^ of Pouffin, ^d the fpiritecl e^pr^on <^ 
Jx>dQvico Caracci. 

They who take a pleafure to infpeft coUeflipn^ 
of paintings fl^ould endeavour to be accurate iqi 
^h^ir pbfervations upon the works of celebrate^ 
inafters, and try to difcov^r the caufe of tht 
pleafipg etfeds produced on their minds. A re* 
fined tafte raifed abpve the unmeaning gazfe of ad- 
miration, can opjy bq formed by ftudioufly exa^ 
ipining the whole of a compofition, by exploring 
the truth, elegance and grandeur pf the defigi}, 
the grac^ pf th^ figure3, the refemblan?? tp nature 
ifn the colouring, and the magic touch pf thp p^nciJ 
which gives Nyarn^th and fpirit to Qv^ry pgirt. 

Oj|€ principal requiiite pn which to fpund 9R» 
accurate judgment in p^ifltin^ i§ \q he cppy^rf^pl 
with facred and profane hiflory; ps^rtigul^rly Ihfi 

^ *^ pi Michel* Angid la terribel via, . 
II vero natural di Tiziano^ 
Del Correggio lo ftil puro, e fovrano, 
£ di un Rafel la giufla fimetria.'* 
Fsom ^ fQxuaCjt of Agoi^inQ (^arracj^^. 

F 4 former 
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former, as many fubjeOs of the fiiieft pictures are 
taken from the Bible. Another requifite is to ftudy 
nature, fo as to have fixed in the memory exa^ 
and beautiful images of every objetSl that can enter 
into a compofition, and to accullom the eye not 
only to what is graceful and elegant in the humaa 
form, but what is ftriking and natural in trees, 
rocks, and rivers, as well as the different appear- 
ances of light and ihadow which agreeably diverfify 
tlie face of nature. By examining the peculiarity 
of colouring, we may in many inftances difcover 
what conftitutes the manner of the great mailers. 
Every one is remarkable for fome predominant 
tint. Black prevails in the pidlures of Carlo Dolce, 
Caiavaggio, Spagnoletto, Manfredi, and Valentino; 
in fome a palenefs, as in Vouet and Nicolo Pouffin> 
the purple in the Baflans, and in Teniers the grey. 
There are other chara6leriftic circumftances ; Cor- 
regio and Titian are known by the beauty of their 
carnations, Rubens is remarkable for the grandeur 
of his figures, and Vandyke for the delicacy ctf 
his flefli colour, and the beauty of his hands. and 
irms. Holbein painted his larger portraits upon a 
green, ai^d his fmaller upon a blue ground. There 
are many other peculiarities which an obferver, at* 
tentive to the beauties of this delightful art, can* 
Bot fail to notice. 

Portrait Painting may be juftly regarded as a 
very pleafing branch of the art, particularly as it 
is carried to a confjderable degree of excellence by 
the moil admired artifts of the prefent times. It 

may 
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tnay indeed be employed to taife tfi^tiy monument 
to vanHy and often tation, but it likewife pays fuch 
refpe6l to affeftion, to friendfliip and to gratitude; 
as cannot fail to excite the moft pleafing emotions 
of ferifibility. By the aid of the pencil is prefer\'ed 
the refemblance of the parent we revere, the chrM 
we love, and the hero we honour. Although fepa- 
rated from the objefts of our rcgard by^xtenfivc 
provinces and vaft oceans, their lively portraits 
place us ftiH in their company, and even though 
they are cut off by <leath, and are mouldering in 
the tomb, their beloved forms ftill retain tb^ fen> 
blance of animation, they ftill bloom in the expref- 
fivc colours of the ingenious artift, and their fea- 
tures excite the recolleftion of their difpofitions, 
manners and charafters. 

While, therefore, it is our >vlfh to inculcate the 
principles of true tafte by recomrtiending an atten- 
tion to the works of the old mafters ; it is by tio 
means intended to depreciate the works, or^ dif- 
courage the exertions of the painters of our own 
age and country. It may indeed b^ apprehended, 
that as they confine themfelves fo much to 
portrait painting, and are fo much engaged ill 
copying individual nature, and the fubjefts taken 
from common life, they cannot reach the higheft 
degree of their profeflion, and excel in hiftorical 
painting. But it ought to be confidered, that as 
they are obliged to follow the current of the fafliion, 
they have rarely an opportunity of putting their 
abilities to a full and fair trial. For what they can 

effea 
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^Se&, we may appeal to fcveral excellent pidures 
which adorn Windfor Palace, the Shakefpeare, the 
Milton, and tbeMacklin Galleiies, as well as feveral 
private coUeftions. If there be inftances in which 
they have failed in their efforts to embody with 
arfequat^ force and fpirit, the conceptions of a 
Sliakefpisarq and a Milton, we muft confider how 
iippoffibl^ it is to cxpiefs by colours the efforts of 
the irp^giuatjon, and to bring ii^to one point of 
time the fucceffive particulars of defgription. iV 
failure in this refped is rather the defed of the art, 
than of the artift. 

Inftead of lavifliing immenfe fums upon the Con- 
tinent in the purchafe of more pictures by the eld 
mafters, would it not be more honourable to the 
national chara6ler, to fofter the genius of our own 
painters, and give a new incitement to their exer- 
tions. Thefe purppfes might be effeded, if the 
l^qWe and the opulent would follow the example of 
the Uluftrious Founder of the Royal Academy, and 
patronise eminent artifts. The field for their exer^ 
tions is e^^tenfiye and fruitful, and they poffefs one 
decided advantage over the great mailets ; as they 
;^re not con(in^d by the fuperftitious falhion of the 
age to one particular defcription of fubjeds. Sul>> 
jefts indeed are fo far from being wanted, that it is 
ratber a difficult taik to feleft, than to difcover 
diem. The choice might reft with the artifts 
themfelves, who are the beft judges of their own 
powers of execution. The hiftory of our own 
country cppfidere^ not pi^rely with a view to war„ 

but 
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but tile arts af peace prefents a wide range of topics^ 
liCt the public patronife the execution of a ferie$ 
pf pi6lures to form, ja national gallery, let e^ch 
eminent painter be well remunerated for the pi^uw 
be undertakes, and a fair experiment might be 
inade to convince the world whether Britifh geuiu$, 
foftered by Britifli liberality, was not capable of 
producing fuch woiks -of art, as would confer dif* 
tinguilhed honour upon our age and country* 



III. Poetri/. 

As eloquence differs from common nanativci by 
the ufe of figurative and metaphorical expreffions, 
^ud a greater copioufneis of ftyle ; fo poetry is dif- 
tinguiibed from oratory by wprds and exprelfions 
ilill more vivid and more ardent ^ And what more 
ftrongly marka the line of feparation between poetry 
and eloquence, is the ornament of yerfe. This 
gives !to it a fpecific charafter, and adorns it witli 
peculiar graces ; and it is this, wlwch, by the liar- 
iBony and variety of numbers adapted to every 
fiibjed, affords fo much deKght to the ear. To the 
different kinds of poetry cuftom has aliigned vari- 
ous kinds of metre; to the epic is appropriated 
l>eroic, and to the ode unequal verfe; and this 

^ The charaderiftic diftindions of poetry, eloquence, and 
hiftory, are touched with his ufual fpirit, judgment, and tafte, 
by Quintilian, lib. x. c. i, fefl. 3. lib, xii. c^ 10. feft. 4, 

cuftom 
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^uftom is fo firmly eftabliftied, that any violation 
of it would offend the public tafte, and raife ftich 
firong prejudices againft a writer, as an exalted 
genius only could overcome. The Fairy Queen of 
Spenfer maintains its gmmid among ihe firft poems 
in our language, although written in the Italian 
ftanza: but who e\'er reads the Iveroic poem of 
Gomlibert, written by Davenant in elegiac verfe ? 

Affifted by the obfervations, which we have made 
- in different parts of this work, upon the poets of 
various countries, both ancient and modern, facred 
tnd profane, we may form fome notions, and it is 
hoped fuch as are not inaccurate, of their refpeftive 
merits. The more we examine into tlie nature of 
genuine poetry, the more traces we fhall find in its 
produftions of that tranfcendent genius, which we 
have endeavoured to delineate, and which reigns 
fupreme in all the provinces of poetry, painting 
and mufic. To afcertain poetry by its effects may 
come within the fphere of the critic, and the man 
Df tafte : but to defcribe its extenfive powers^ and 
its potent influence, — and to mark its raptures and 
flights, *' in thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn ;" when foaring on eagle wings " it aA 
ttnds the higheft heaven of invention," belongs 
^xclufively to the poet himfelf. Let then the 
.votary of the Mufes develope the mylleries of his 
charming art, and fpeak for himfelf; and let nje, 
to fupply my imperfeft defcription, refer my reader's 
to Horace, when he addrefles Melpomene in the 
moft exquifite of his lyric drains j — to Gray, de* 
•^ • fcribing 
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Scribing the Progrefs of Poetry ; — or rather ict mis 
call for tlie afliftance of Shakefpeare. 

** The poet's eye In a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to (hape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name." , 

Of the nature and effefts of tlie art, the fweet 
and original drains of the Minjlrd may give np 
imperfefl; idea : 

** But hail, ye mighty matters of the lay. 

Nature's true fons, the friends of man and truth ! 

Whofe fong, fubiimely fweet, ferenely gay, 

Amus'd my childhood, and informed my youth. 

O let yoDC fpirit fbill my bofom footh ; 

InTpire my dreams, and my wild wand 'rings guide : 

Your voice each rugged path of life can fmooth ; 

For well I know, wherever ye refide, * 

There harmony, and peace, and innocence abide *." ^ 

It is by fuch exertions, as we admire in the 
choiceft produftions of ancient and modern tiines^ 
that a poet communicates to his reader his owft 
enthufiaftic feelings, and ojiens thofe avenues of 
pleafure^ whicli lead immediately to the imagina^ 
tion, and the heart. Such an extenfive influence 
as he, and indeed every good writer, obtains over 
the itiind, fliows that literature juftly claims to ifc- 
felf, among human inventions, a place much higher 

t Beattic's Minilrel, xlii, 

than 
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tiian the other imitative arts. The charm» of 
mufic are vague and indefinite in their expreffion 
of emotions and paffions, and fhort in their conti- 
nuance. Painting is confined to objeds of fight, 
and to a fingle point of time ; but eloquence and 
poetry, to the advantages of them both, add many 
others, which are pecuHarly their own. They ad- 
mit a fuccellion, a variety, and an accuracy of 
ideas, and fl:rengthcn firft impreffionsby a detail of 
ftriking paiticulars. They include a ferie^ of fuc- 
ceflive fafts, which comprehend a whole fubjeft 
from beginning to end. They rank higher in the 
fcale of imitative excellence, in proportion to the 
exertion of mind employed in their produAions, 
and the fuperior pleafure they convey. All the 
conceptions, which the foul is able to form, all the 
beauties of nature and emotions of paflion, all the 
range of fenfible and abfiiraft ideas, come within 
their reach ; fo that the field, which they open to 
tafte, is'themoft exlenfive, fruitful, and agreeable, 
in which we can poflibly expatiate. 

And here, as the principles of Tafl:e can bnly bt 
founded with jufl;nefs and folidity upon a know- 
ledge of the Greek and Roman Classics, we 
aiay fairiy inquire mo^e particularly into the nature 
of their pretenfions tb^ the high rank, which they 
have for ages held amohg literary produ6lions. Is 
their value over- rated, and do they owe their repu- 
tation folely to the venerable garb, which antiquity 
has thrown around them? The claflical fcholar 
needs not be apprehenfive, Ifeft his favourite authors 

8 fliould 
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ifaoutd fufFer by a fair anfwer to this queftion : for 
Aire can reply with the confidence of truth, that 
the eftimation in which they are held is founded 
upon the nioft folid gi'ounds. We view, more par- 
ticularly in Homer, Xenophon, Demofthcnes, jEf- 
chylus, Sophocles, Virgil, Cicero, Livy, and Ho- 
race, that ardour of genius, that air of originality, 
that infiglit into the nature of man, and knowledge 
of the paffions, that fimplicity, and inimitable 
beauty both of thought and expreffion, which have 
defervedly obtained them the moft confpicuous 
plaxres in the Temple of Fame. They have en- 
larged the boundaries of the human mind^ and 
exhibited the faireft and moft general ideas of nai 
ture in the brighteft forms, and moft elegant and 
energetic language. They have reared the ftandard 
of intelleftual ftxength, to which all fucceeding 
writers have repaired. They have raifed their fame 
upon a foundation too folid to be ihaken by caprice, 
or faftidioufnefs of opinion ; for it is fupported by 
the general tafte of the beft informed part of man^ 
kind. They have pleafed becaufe they have copied 
nature in her moft beautiful form, and reprefented 
her in the moft graceful and engaging attitudes^ 
And they are juftly intitled to attention, venera-? 
tion, .and gratitude, for the knowledge, which thej? 
have conveyed to the underftanding ; the imag^ 
with which they have brightened the fancy; and 
the fentiments, with which they have foftened and 
refined the heart. It is not therefore the affe^-* 
tion of pedantry, or an impUcit obedience to pre-? 
fcription, which leads us to coinmend them ; buj 

their 
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their own intrinfic and incomparable l^auties draw 
forth the fpontaneous facrifice of juOice, which we 
are eager to offer at the ibrine of genius. The 
continuation and tlie ftability of their fame depend, 
not upon fafliion, but upon the warm and fmcere 
approbation of every fenfible and well-informed 
mind. From this conviAion, the claffical reader 
may venture to predift, that as long as true tafte 
flouriihes, they will ever be ftudied and admired ; 
and when once they are ridiculed and thrown afide, 
fuchnegleft will be a melancholy proof of the de- 
generacy of mankind, and will prove a fure indi- 
cation of the approach of thofe dark ages, in which 
they fall a prey to ignorance and baibarifm. 

The pleafures enjoyed by the man of tafte delight 
the mind, without exhanfting the fpirits. In his 
moft improved ftate, he is neither undiftinguiihing 
Xior faftidious, — neither too eafy nor too difficult to 
be pleafed. He views all objefts with a difpofitioa 
fuitable to their nature, and is fometimes Ibftcued 
by the pathetic, fometimes enraptured with the 
beautiful, and fometimes elevated by tlie fublime, 
and feels a noble dignity of foul refulting from tlie 
confcioufnefs and enjoyment of their attractions*. 
For his gratification are difplayed the various works? 
of nature and art — the channs of poetry, the graces 
of painting, and the melodious ftrains of mufic. 
C6rr<^ftriefs and elegance are the objeds of his, 
fearch : and he looks with peculiar pleafure upon 
thofc fpecimens of art, which are. general witliout 
indifiifi&nefs; and accurate without tamenefs or 
- * -_ fervility. 
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fetvility. He remarks many minute beauties, where 
a common obferver fees none ; and his acutenefe 
of perception prevents him from being deluded by 
falfe and fpecious ornaments \ Difliking equally 
to exprefs himfelf in the language of high panegy- 
ric, or illibei-al cenfure, he utters upon all occa- 
fions, when his fentiments are called for, the dic- 
tates of candour with the warmth of enthufiafm. 
He excufes many faults for the fake of the beau- 
ties, to which they are allied ; for he looks upoa 
genius, as he does upon virtue, as exhibited in the 
imperfeft charafters of mankind ; and being ftruck 
with its approaches to that perfe6lion, which is un- 
attainable, makes allowance for the failings of 
human nature *. He compares the beauties of one 
kind with thofq of another ; and refers every work, 
to that ftandard of excellence, which the produc- 
tions of the greateft matters have enabled him to 
erefl;. ^ 

*» " It is true, that other men may fee as well as a painter^ 
but not with fuch eyes : a man is taught to /ee, as well as to 
dance ; and the beauties of nature open themfelves to our fight ' 
by little and little, after a long pradice in the art of feeing. 
A judicious well-inftrufted eye fees a wonderful beauty in the 
ihapes and colours of the commoneft things, and what are com^ 
paraiively inconfiderable." Richardfon, p. 91. Webb onPaint- 
^^gf p. 12. *' Quam multa vident . pidlores in umbris, et in 
eminentia, quae nos non videmus ? quam multa quae nos fugiunt 
in cantu, exaudiunt in eo genere exercitati ?" Cicero, Acad. 
Quefl". lib. ii. 

* " Si neceiTe eft in alterutram errai« partem, omnia corum' 
legentibus placere, quam multa difplicere maluerinC'*^ Quint*. : 
lib. X. cap. I • See Addifon on the Pleafufes of th^ Imagination. 

yo£. 11. Q But 
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But while he aimi> at this refitiecl charafter, he 
endeavours to cSveft himfelf of prejudice, and take$ 
the moft enlarged and comprehenfive view erf every 
ftibje6ij. lie endeavours to place himfelf in the 
exaft fituation of the peribn, whofe produftions he 
rontemplates ; makes due allowance for the peculiar 
habits of life, and prejudices of eclncalion, both of 
tlie artift ani his comitrymen ; and at th€ fame 
titne impofes a due reftraint on his own feelings r 
for he reprefifes the envy of a rival, the petulance 
of a fciolift, the partiality of a friend, and the acri- 
mony of an en€my\ The roan of tafte is a genuine 
philanthropiflv a^^ ^ citizen of the world at lai^e^ 
If he is influenced by any bias, it i« always in favour 
of genius; and tl>e feverity of his judgment i» 
aikyed by candour and good-nature. 

He, whofe mind is thus gifted by natui^e, anA 
refined by education, has one faculty of enjoyment 
more than the illiterate and the vulgar, and may 
be faid to poffefs an additional fenfe. When \i€ 
views the profpe6ls of nature, he feels a fatisfa^lion 
far more delicate and more pleafing than that which 
is experienced by the taftel^ife owner of tlie largeii 
eft ate. He is perfuaded, that riches are only vahi* 
able either as miniftering to the wants of the ne* 
cellitous, or as beftowed upon the external decora- 
tions of life, which indeed are ebildifli and frivor 
lous, if they do not difplay elegance of mind; 
The cabinets, galleries, palaces^ and parks of others 
adminifter to his pleafure ; and he finds an agree- 
able companion in every pifture, medal, andftatue. 
~ By 
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By the puifuits of Tafte, the attention is drawn off 
from fenfual inclulgence and low amufemeiits* 
They proitiote tranquillity of temper, and thus be- 
come the allies of virtue, and the friends of the 
Ibcial affeftions. Tliey form the middle link in the 
chiin of pleafures, as they exceed thofe which are 
merely corporeal, and lead to fuch as are fpecula^ 
tive and abftraft. 'they give an elegant turn and 
caff of fentlment ; they divert the attention from 
the turbulence of paffion, and the fordidnels of in- 
tereft, and difpofe it for tranquillity and reflexion. 
They fill the mind with beautiful images, furniih 
agreeable fubjefts of converfation, and, as they are 
conne6led with a knowledge of mankind, and the 
operations of human intelleft, they contribute to 
prepare us for the bufmefs of life, and the inter* 
courfe of fociety. 

An intimate acquaintance with the works of 
genius, nature, and art, as difplayed in their moft 
fublime and beautiful forms, has an immediate ten- 
dency to expand the faculties of the mind, and to 
give the moft engaging views of mankind and of 
Providence. By the cultivation of Tafte upon fuch 
principles, the connexion between the feelings of 
natural and moral beauty is difcovered, and the 
pleafures derived from the eye and the ear terminate 
in the enlargement of the heart, and the improve- 
ment of the focial affedlions ; and thus js the cul- 
tivation of Tafte carried to its moft exalted height 
Hence, as from being converfant with the works of 
die bcft mafters, the man of tafte diflikes whatever 
• Q 2 is 
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is unnatural, affedecl, and vulgar, and is gratified 
only with what is beautiful and fair ; fo he will be 
difpofed, by a congeniality of fentiment, to rejeft 
whatever is depraved and vicious, and to adhere to 
that which is noble and honourable. The fenfibi- 
lity of the excellence of art and nature is favour- 
able to the enjoynient of moral beauty ; for if the 
inmd has been duly improved by education, and is 
not corrupted by intercourfe with the world, the 
heart may be foftened, the manners refined, and 
the temper fweetened by a well-dire6i;cd attention 
to the arts of imitation. The fmprovement of 
Talle, therefore, will, if thus purfued, anfwer the 
mod valuable of all purpofes, and not only form a 
refined critic and connoifleur, but give to magna- 
nimity, generofity, and every amiable quality, their 
poper afceildency above meannefs, depravity, and 
felgflmefs. It will not only impart much of that 
jsfinement and elegance of thinking, which cha- 
Tafterifed an Addison, a Spence, a Gray, and 
a^REYNQLDs; but contribute to the love and the 
improvement of thofe virtues, which were the faireft 
-prnj^ments of their minds. 
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CLASS THE SIXTH. 

THE SOURCES OF OUR NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY, &c. 



CHAPTilR I. 



X N recommending agriculture and commerce^ as 
proper fubjefts pf attention in a general fcheme of 
liberal education, I am not only juftified by the 
importance of the fubjefts themfelves, but by the 
inftitution$ of refpeftable feminaries, and the opi* 
nions of writers of high charaften The art of 
agriculture has been for feveral years publicly 
taught in the Swedifli, Danifli, and fome of the 
German univerfitijBs ; audi I am informed, that a 
profefforfhip for this purpofe has been founded at 
Edinburgh. In addition to the advice of Milton 
and Locke, I have moreover the concurrence o? 
Biihop Watfon. Hi&, remarks upon the beft modQ 
of improving academical education are fo much to 
the purpofe, that my readers, I doubt not, will bo 
pleaied with the following remstrks* 

il 3 *' I have 
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** I have fpent the bed part of my life in the 
Univerfity of Cambridge ; and have not been 
wholly incurious in obferving M^hat, I thought^ 
were either excellencies or defefts in our mode of 
education. I mean not, upon this occafion, to 
enlarge upon either, but fimply to take the liberty 
of fuggefting aji hint, i^iiichiias often engaged my 
attention. Thje hi^t reipefts— --the utility of an 
academic inftitution for inftrufiting young men of 
rank and fortune in the elements of agriculture ; 
in the principles of commerce; and in the know- 
ledge of our manufaftures. 

*^ This kind of ftudy would agreeably folicit, 
and might probably fecure, the attention of that 
part of our youth, which, in being exempted from 
t?he difcipline of icliolaftic exercifts, has abundant 
leifure for other purfuits ; which, in being born tt>^ 
opulence, is (I will fay) unhappily deprived of one 
of the ftrongeft incentives to int^lleftual exertion — 
narro^raefs of fortune; — it would prepare them fbr 
becoming, at a proper age, intelligent legiflators 
of their country; and it would infpire them with 
ftich a tafte for hulbandry, as might conftitute th^' 
(jhief felicity of their future lives. 

• *^ When the treaty with Ireland was agitated in 
parliament, the utility of a comprehenfive know- 
fedge of our commerce and manufa6lures was per- . 
feftly undej'ftood, both by thofe who poffeflfed it, 
axKl by thofe who lamefnted their want of it. The 
commerce of wool, corn, cotton^ liemp, flax, filk, 

beer, 
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beer, wine, fpirits, falts, fugar, tar, glafs, earthen 
waie, iron,' copper, lead, tin, &c. &c. are fubjefts 
of great importance to this country; and it is 
humbly apj^rehended, that they are fubje6ts alfoon 
which there are but few perfons in either houfe of 
parliament, who have Ixad an opportunity of being 
iix^i^^tGd diiring the courfe of their education. 

^^ Of aJl tUe amufements or employments m 
which ^pantry gentlemen are engaged, that of 
fapeiiv^^i^dlng with intelligenGe the cultivation of 
a farm is one of Jthe moft iifcful to the commirnity, 
m well as to the individual who applies himfelf to 
it Oreat ifl^roveajeats h?.ve been made in agri- 
!e^h:^r€ witliin th^ lafl: fifty years : there is a chaos^ 
oi f^'i^jtied i^rmat^oa on the fubje^ which wajits 
to he idigdiM^d iq^to fori^, in or*der to be i^iade 
generally ufeful. Tfee feveral agricaltural focieties, 
which have been eftabliihe4 by gentlemen in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdoni, ba-ve done great fer- 
viae; u^ owe to their endeavours, ami to the 
patriotic exertions of o^e deferving citizen ^, thie 
prefent flourifliing condition of our hufbandry ; but 
(kit moTQ gentlemen would, probably, hav« be^i]t 
induced to turn tlieir thoughts that waj, ^ncj a^ll of 
them with better profpefts of fi^pcpeding in their 
inquiries, had tlvey, in th|gir youtfe, been carefully 
inftru6i;ed in th^ principles of vegetation, in the 
chemical qualities of foils, and in the natures anj 
ufei of different manures," , t 

^ A. Young, Efq, 

a 4 Agri- 
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ow nt^lUty, iirt)0 take «l lively iotereft in ^1 rural 
iioprovements, aad prefide at the annual meetings 
of Agricultunils, with no lefs reputation to tlieoi' 
fdvea, thiin benefit to the ^rt Wafliington, the 
fete celebrated prefident of the United States of 
AiBerica, found the moft pleafmg relaxation of 
piiblie care in the fuperintendence of his own eftate. 
Tbe Emperor of China, at the beginning of ev^ry 
iprmg, goes to plough in petfon, attended by the 
princes and grandees of his empire; b€ celebrate^ 
the clofe of the harveft among his fubjefts, and 
creates the bed firmer in his dominions a Man* 
^dtrin. 

I. An art like thia, whicli from its obvious uti- 
Uty mud necei&rily claun not only the patronage 
of the great, but the general attention of mankind, 
in iMToportion as they are civilized, has been not 
I^ diftinguiihed as a fubje6l to exercife the talents 
<if emiaent authors. In various ages many have: 
vritten to explain its principles, and celebrate it« 
excellence. Some have adorned it with tbe ele^^ 
gance of fancy, and others have methodized it with 
tiba pfiectfion of rules. Hefiod wa» one of the 
4fftrlieft of the Grecian poets to fing the priiifes of^ 
the plough, and in a work nearly coeval with tlie; 
Iliad itfelf, has combined with the prijnc^rles of the; 
mtmzny curious obfervations on the feafons mofti 
propitious to its various employments. At a period^ 
of focie*y, when its Stdvantages were better under^: 
&Qod^ and its pra^ice ntote generally difl&tfed^t 
Xeiiophoa tocpatiated m his £cQnQ9)iQ$, ^ on this 
, . importance 
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iiDportance of Agriculture, and defcribed its in* 
fluence on the prolpeiity of the arts, and tb« ad- 
vancement of civilization. Cicero was ia nmch 
pleafed with the fweet fimpUcity and beuefici^ 
tendency of this Treatife, that he tra^iflated it iutQ 
Latin ; and in his admirable Dialogue on Old 4gC^ 
Cato, the principal fpeaker, recammen4s it to tU^ 
great Scipio, as the moft powerful inducei^nettt ta 
perfevere in his favourite purfuit. Virgit ha« enr 
nobled the fubjeft with the dignity of Latin verfe ;, 
and in iiis Georgics, the moft correft and moft 
original of his works, has defcribed at large the 
rural occupations of his countrymen, the cultivation 
of land, the feafons moft favourable to tillage, 
and the nature of grazing a^d planting. He has 
adprned every branch of his fubje6l with refin^gd 
and ilriking beauties of compofitiou ; and has fy: 
fully colle£fced the beft obfervations and cboiqeftt 
maxims of antiquity, as to rendei* it almojS; a fuper^i 
fluous taik to confult the works of other authom; 
relative to the progrefs, which his predeceffors^ h^ 
made in this fubje#. :^ 

- '<i 
At the revival of le«^•ning in England, Fitzfoeifeeit 
publhlitid a very ufeful wor)^ on the nature of foils," 
and the laws of vegetation. Hartlib, the corral 
pendent of Milton, diiling^ifefid himfelf fo mueb 
by hi§ propofels for r^ral improvementa, as to al> 
traft the iiotif^e of Cj'^W^v^Ui who rewarded lm^ 
publication with a liberal penfion. In the f^e&ce 
to the exceileut work intitled hU Legaejfy he la* 
ments that no public dire6iw of bu;(b«iidry wan 

eftabliflied 
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eftabliflied in England, by the authority of govern- 
ment ; and that the Enghfh had not adopted th^ 
Flemifli method of letting farms upon improvement. 
Evelyn, the author of the pleafing work on Foreft 
Trees, afterwards endeavoured to inljjire his country- 
men* M'ith a love of Agriculture; and he was fol- 
lowed by the ingenious Jethro Tull. The former 
by his excellent Treatifes, on foils and planting, 
and the latter by fhowing the fuperior advantages 
of the drill-hufbandry, excited numbers to reduce 
their plans to praftice. 

The various focieties, particularly thofe eftabliflied 
in England, Ireland, France, Italy, and Germany, 
have fmce contributed to fuggeft and diffeminatc 
a variety of improvements. To three writers, who 
have lately favoured the world with their publica- 
tions, our country is much indebted. Marjhal has, 
by his clofe attention to the particular occupations 
of the country, proceeded to many valuable coh- 
dufions, highly ufeful to the farmer ; and Anderfon 
has fhown great accuracy of obfervation in bis 
remarks on particular foils and plants, and in his 
propofal of trying experiments upon an^extenfive 
fcale. Young has far furpafled his predeceffors in 
the compafs and variety of his refearches, as he 
has reduced the directions of others to prafiice, 
fuggefted many plans of improvement in every 
branch of farming, and added much to the general' 
ftock of knowledge, by aftual obfervations on fo- 
ragn countries, as well as on the different counties 
in the umted kingdom, 

Muc|^ 
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' Much to the honour of this art, we find that ail 
the nations of old, which were celebrated for therr 
progrefs in it, were free and independent In tlie 
moft glorious times of Greece, and in the moft vir-t 
tuous period of the Roman republic. Agriculture, 
flouriihed, and was held in great eftimatipn. The- 
face of nature has felt the bad effeds, which hav€f 
arifen from the degeneracy of this heroic people ;' 
for ever fitice idlenefs, defpotifm and fuperftitioU' 
have fpread their pernicious influence over Italy^ 
the rural arts have declined, and the fertile fields* 
of the Campagna de Roma, which once fupplied. 
vaft multitudes with employment and fuftcnance, 
are now chajiged into barren heaths, and pefti- 
lential marfhes. It was under a mild government- 
the inhabitants of the Netherlands carried the cuU 
tivation of the foil to a degree of perfedlion, which^ 
was long upattained by any of the other ftates of » 
Europe. From them our ifland has received the* 
mod ufeful inftruftion ; and fuch has been tlie acr» 
tivity and ppi fevering fpirit of the Englifli, as ia 
many refpefts to furpafs the ingenious and induftri- : 
ous people, to whom they ai:e indebted fortbefe 
advantasies. 



'•o . 



Agriculture has been gradually improving fincOi 
the errors of ancient hulbandry have been correflied, 
and vulgar fupeiftitious traditions exploded. Ai 
folic! and rational fyftem of the art has been founded • 
upon. ^lear and intelligible principles. The appli- 
cation of natural hiftory and chcmiftry to it hfis. 
greatly accelerated our iniprovjements, inproporti^m 

as 
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dfr inqnii^ics have been iHade int^ the da^f^s of %he 
fertility and barrennefs of land ; the food and 1>u-j 
triment of vegetables, the mature of fiwls^ ^ tlie beft 
ipfiodes of meliorating them with various manures ; 
andy more than all, by the introduftion of foretgn 
&^j and adoptmg fiom the nations whence they 
were borrowed, their methods of cultivation. The 
oonoexion between caufes and ef}e6is is now better 
underfiood ; and a degree of ability, management, 
and fcilly far fuperior to the practice of former 
times^ is exereifed in the various departments of 
Agriculture. In the procefs of husbandry, as it 
\ifis becH conduced for fome time in Great Britain, 
Uttteisleft to the precarioufnefs of chance; and 
the bigotted regard to ancient cuftoms gives place 
to tiie dilates of good fenfe, and more coiTe6fc 
views of utility. The intelligent former, profiting 
|y»the wider diflFufion of knowledge, which is the 
oharaQ^eriftic of the prefent age, derives nwre af- 
$ftancefrom thephilof(3pher, the naturalift, and the 
^mift, than bis anceftors could obtain; and is 
&rnifiied with the ufeful principles of every art in 
thefeail degree conducive to the improvement and 
fuccels of his occupations. As this knowledge has 
been applied to pra6lice, fucceffive improvements 
l^lfprt been made, and extended from one province 
to aBotha* ; until the countiy has affumed a new 
a^)e^ and the general appearance of our ifland, 
^ioh two centuries ago abounded in barren waftes, 
itt^terfperfed with gloomy forefts, now exhibits, in; 
fiicceffive fcenes, long ranges of fields waving with 
^f&ry kittd olf vegetaWe produftiod, and rich and 
. c :. I verdant 
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t^rdant paiiufc» filled with tbri^fng' iBoeks ttoi 
herds. 

2. The TOoft obviotr^ advantage of Agricultur* 
1% that it fupplies mankind with thegredteftqu^R^ 
tity ofproviiion. Savage tribesi fubfift by homing 
wild animals in large fope&s ; and thus a few people^ 
comparatively fpeaking, gain fi-om« an exteniivi 
tra6l of wafte land a precarious and fcanty fupportfa 
Tlie next ftep itv the progrefs of fociety, is to^br^M 
and rear flocks^and herds of tame animals, whfeh^ifif 
the ftate of a people juft emerging firom barfwrifei^ 
as was the cafe of the Greeks in the tinges defcrihed 
by Homer. This progrefe of fociety to the coa-* 
dition of ibepherds is a more certain and perina^ 
iient mode of procuring fubliftence, and has gipesitly 
the advantage over the hnnting ftate. Anotdi^if 
ftep places mankind m a fituation^ which givet 
them the full benefit of their induftry and ingenmty^' 
at the fame time that it more abundaaitiy itiiniftera 
to their wants. This laft and greateft improvement 
confifts in tillage, which entirely changes the qua- 
Kty of food, and increafeiJ the quantity ixi a v4ft 
proportion. ^ - 

. It is obvious therefore to conclude^ tbat noothep 
method of procuring the means of fubfiftenoecaw 
be fo well adapted to an increafe of population/ 
This is a point of the greateft political impOrtalic^Y 
for, provided a people be induftiious and well em- 
ployed, they cannot increafe with too much Tar^ 
pidity: Monarchs may vainfy imagin^^ tktk tM^ 

glory 
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glory confifts m extent of territory, the pomp of 
ftate, the greatnefs of their revenues, or the terror 
of their arms : but an accurate knowledge of man- 
kind will convince them, that true glory can only 
arife from ruling a people, who free from the 
weight of oppreffion, and reaping the fruits of their 
induftry, are induced tp multiply their fpecies from 
a defire of communicating to their defendants the 
bleffings of fecurity and comfort, which themfelves 
enjoy. Under fuch circumftances a great popu* 
lation is the fafeguard of the country, as well as 
the glory of tlie king. Every encouragement which 
cao be given to it is ftriclly conformable to the 
conftit^tion of nature, as fhe feems to have pro- 
vided for an indefinite increafe of mankind. And 
as the fruitfulnefs of the earth is likewife indefinite,, 
there feems to be no natural obftacle to their united 
advancement and progreffion, far beyond the point 
they have at prefent reached in Great Britain, and 
moft other parts of the world '. 

The 

y ** In every little opening of the mountains near Leon^ 
wlicrever a valley fpreads wide enough to afford paflure for fome 
cows, we find a village of ten, fifteen, or twenty houfes ; their 
numbers always bearing proportion to the quantity of food : and 
as the human race every where makes ftrong efforts to increafe, 
ve find the inhabitants climbing the fteep afcent, to cultivate 
every fpot where the plough can pafs.*' Townfend-s Travels in 
Spain, vol. i. p. 383. ** The Ifraelitca doubled their numbers- 
every twenty .feven years, or nearly within that term. The 
population of North America doubles every five and twenty^ 
years, but in fbme provinces ev^i^y fifteen years. In , modern 
E^IQfr it reqitiresj according to Dr, Smiehj five hundred ye^rs 
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Tiie prelent populatiofi of Great Britain aiid 
Ireland is compnted to amount to 15| tiiillions, 
viz. England and Wales 8,500,000, Scotland, 
2, 000, 000, and Ireland 5, 000, OOO. The following 
is. the actual population of the diflferent countries 
with which we have any particular connexion, ^ 
ftated by well-iufonned writers. 

Prance formerljr computed at •••••#•.-*•♦•*...* 26,dOO,OoO 
Her recent acquilitions including the nine depart* -j 

ments in the Aullrian Netherlands, &c» Jmcreafe > 32^d9O|O09 

it to * • • - . 3 

The Batavian Republic or feven United Pcovinces* • 2,750^00 

Spain • • I0|500,000 

Portugal • ••*••• 2,3^0,000 

Italy, including the Kingfdoms of Naples, ^ily, 1 . 

Sardinia^ the Pcrpe's dominions^ &c.* ••--•••) 

Denmark. *.*...•.•.....•• •......•►... 2,500,000 

Sweden • .-..•. • • 3,800,000 

Norway • • • ^ 633,000 

Kuilia, with the Crimea and part of Cuban Tartary 22,600,000 
trbe Ottoman Empire in Euifqie, Aiia, and Africa • • 49^00^006 

Egypt included in the i>bove>- • • • . . • 2,500,000 

The Britifti Weft Indies — ^Whites •• . 65,30^ 

. . • Blacks .••.••• ^55,68^ 

United States of America* • jT^ooOjOoo 

India in general, within and beyond the-Ganges* • • • 1 10,000,000 
Including Brttilh St^jdfis in India* ..•• ^ •...•.. . 1 0,000,000 
Chiaa ....*.•.,...* * . . 33o>oqo,ooo 

to double the number of its inhabitants. The reafon of this Is 
obvious, if we call to mind the principles on which depend the 
propagation of the fpecies, and the caufes by which its pro^ 
gre& may be retarded, or altogether limited. Thsts are, i. The 
want of food. 2. Difeafes. 3. Want of commerce. 4. War in 
all its ffmvs. 5. SuperfUtious vowsi &c. In proporiioR asyoa. 
remove thefe obila<;les, your population will advance," ^^ni^^g^ 
vol. ii. p. 362. 

VOL. II. K In 
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In Europe ikt Inhabitants are* •.«•.*•..•••••< 15^3,000,000 

Afia • • • • • 500,000,000 

Africa • !••••• 150,000,000 

America * • • • • ^ 1 50,000,000 

So that the population of the globe amounts to 
953 millions of fouls. In Ruflia there are 17 inha- 
bitants to each fquare mile; in Italy 17O; and in 
the Netherlands 275 ". This great difproportion 
arifes from the difference with refpeft to agriculture, 
climate, and commerce. 

Commerce is of a precarious and flu6luating na- 
ture ; particularly as it takes its rife from artificial 
as well as natural wants. Merchants remove from 
place to place according to the comparative dieap- 
tiefs of labour, and their pfofpe6ls of improving 
their capitals. Grafs now grows in thofe ftreets of 
Antwerp and Ghent, which three centuries ago 
were thronged with merchants from all parts of 
Europe. The manufaftures of wool, ^tprtefentthe 
l)oaft of Eliglifli tr^de, after the fkll o^ the Weftern 
empire, were wrought in Venice, Plfk, Florence, 
and Lucca; from thence they were transferred to 
the Netherlands ; ^nd adopted about two himdred 
y^ars ago by • our anceftors. Some branches^ of 
this trade have lately migrated from Norwich into 
Pruffia and Germany. The cotton mills of Man- 
chefter and the Northern counties have beea 
equalled, if not exceeded, within thefe few years, 

"» My authorities for thefe ftatements are Bufehing, Guthrie, 
Pinkenon> &c* 

1 by 
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)by thofe of Scotfetid. . But wlierfc Agriculture is 
made the great objetil of purfuit, the inha1)itants 
of a country are. not :ex,pored to fuch vicifliitu^es ; 
their employments are lefs tranfient ; and they are 
not under the neceffily of having recourfe to other 
places, for the fupply of their jmntediate wants. 
They are not e.xpofed to the extortiop or the 
hoftility of their neighbours, who have it not iu 
their ppwer to impoverifli them by Telling coriv at 
an exorbitant price, or reduce thcQi to famine by 
withholding it^ Many of ^he States of America, 
which are ;almoft entirely occupied by farmers, 
are independent of all the> reft of the world. Mari- 
tiirte ajDid comwericjial nations may indeed enjoy 
all ther X fruits of other countries ; but as the laiid 
which produces thofe fruits is the fole property of 
the owners- :of the Toil, they can impart m withhold 
tliem.attpleafure.i. Agriculture therefore conftitutes 
th^only firm and^pefiiuanjent bafis of fubfifteace. ^ 

J But although A^Mculture juftly claims the afcen- 

. deacy ovtri: . >comimerce ; . yet it is a truth foua4ed 

upmi'ejxiperaencei that the only method to-enjCQu- 

Jia^ Agriculture is to excite other kinds of ihduftry, 

and afibrd ai ready market for the exchange v of 

corn fop other commodities. If the inhabitants of a 

country have no motive for raifiug more grain than 

is barely fufficient for their own confumption, they 

:will not always* raiile even a neceffary (quantity ; 

and a bad feed-time, or an unfavourable harveft^ 

■*.'■■'' ■ ' 

• Prieftky pp Hiftory, p. 365. 

B 2 will 
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will be followed by a famine. This was frequently 
the cafe before the bounty was granted by Parlia- 
ment upon the exportation of corn in the year 
1689. 

5. The bufinefc of Agriculture was for a long 
t!*e confined to thofe, who, from their contraded 
(fA\€Tt of life, were expofed to the imputation of 
ignoi-ance and narrownefs of mind. The improv-. 
k^g fpirit of the times, added to confiderations of 
fielf-intereft, have given new dignity to the occu- 
ptition. Gentlemen of independent fortune and 
iibetal education for fome time pall have attended 
ta rural occupations, fo that its various branches 
are conduced immediately umier their own in- 
fpeftiofi and management. Placing no longer an 
implicit cmifidence in their fervant^ they are be* 
Cdme the fuperintendants of their own farms, and 
take a pleafure in introducing eviery improvement 
and every new machine for the purpofe of accele- 
rating and abridging labour. The public fpirit of. 
fome, and the curiofity of others^ induce them to 
vie with their neighbours ; and this emulation is 
greiatly increafed by the annual competitions,, which 
take place in feveral counties. The encourage- 
n^ent given to the mechanic arts, and the different 
treatment of foils, feeds, and plants, are likely to 
bie of tlic greateft public utility. From this at- 
tedtion of country gentlemen to farming, more 
experiments have been triecj, to which the finan(:«s 
of the lefs-opuJent farmer are not adequate; mpre 
difcoyeries made, and mor? fyAematic and ufeful 
3 plans 
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plans adopted within' the laft thirty years^ thin^ 
Were pra^lifed for a century before. 

In different counties a great variety is obferv- 
able in the conduct of farmers, in their courfes of 
crops, their cuftom of fallowing, and of abridging 
labour by mechanical improvements. * Every year 
produces fome favourite fchemes, which have been - 
pra6Hfed with fuccefs upon fome particular fpotS: 
of ground under peculiar circumfiauces. Thefe 
fchemes it may be imprudent to reject altogetheri 
although repeated trials may be neceffary to induce 
the cautious to adopt them. He who fpeculates , 
with a view to forming general principlts, muft not. 
flop to conflder local peculiarities, or partial expe^* 
riments ; but ought to qoiifider hufbandry in its 
grand outlines, and then defcend regularly to the 
detail of eircumftances. He furveys the rich^ft 
and beft cultivated counties, and remarks in wb»t 
proportion the lands are every year produ^iv^ 
either of com or fome other vegetables, prieparatory 
to its cultivation. He inquires for what re^fon 
flieep and cattle arefpread over the face of a fertile 
country in fuch grestt numbers; whether mamire. 
does not depend upon them, and corn upon nianurei» 
If the anfwer to fuch queilions be fatista^ry, thmi 
the farmers are entitled to his praife ; and th^ir^ 
pradice is a tacit cenfure of the ignorance, pre? 
judiqes, idlenefs, aqd want of fpirit in the inhar 
bitants of other places, where fallowing abounds» 
where manure is purchafed in fniall quantitiesi 
where Hieep are few^ and in bad condition ; and a 

n 3 ^Q(i 
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good foil is fo fitr exhaufted as to |iroduoe no other- 
crop, than fcanty ears of rye or barley, amidft a 
luxurious produce of all kinds of weeds. 

It h not eafy to deteiTnine whether the old or 
the 7?etr hufbandry be preferable in every county: 
with regard to this point, the climate, the fituation 
of particular land, the foil, the fkill and dexterity 
in the management of the implements, and new 
machines, in addition to thecomparative expence 
in raifmg crops muft be accurately attended te, 
before a decifion can in all cafes be made, 

Drill-hufbahdry has been well defcribed as ^*the 
praftice of a garden introduced into the field.^ 
Every perfon of the lead refleftion muft be fenfiWe 
that the former is far preferable to the latter, only 
that it is a little more expenfive. But if this ex- 
pence be generally far more than repaid by the 
Superior goodnefs and value of drilled crops, it 
ought to have no weight in comparing the two 
methods of hulbandry. 

Nature has an immediate tendency to the mul- 
tipHcation of the human fpecies, and her influence 
IS more particularly vifible in the country, where 
pure air, plain diet, and the regularity of rural em- 
ployments conduce to this great end. The country 
is the prolific feminary of cities. Accordingly we 
find that emigration advances from the former to the 
latter. Villages are the nurferies of mankind, and 
their inhabitants can alone make up for the vaft 

and 
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ittid rapid confumption of the human fpecies, caufed 
by the luxury, celibacy, proftitution,^ and impure 
atmofphere of large towns, and particularly of the 
metropolis. In addition to the checks, which po- 
pulation receives fi-om great cities, may be enu- 
merated the inequality of the ranks and fortunes 
of men, which in fome countries may for ever pre- 
vent an increafe of inhabitants from being con- 
fiderable, provided the upper ranks have it in their 
power to prevent the combinations of the lower, 
and to Heep property in the fame ftate. The de^ 
population of Italy in the later times of the Roman 
empire, was occafioned by the great inequality of 
ranks, the prevalence of luxury, the number of 
couii try-feats, and arable land being converted ioto 
unproductive plcafure-grounds, 

Exceffive population, if unattended by adequate 
means of fupport, fo far from proving a blefling ta 
a country, is calculated to produce the mod. de- 
plorable fcenes of wretchedneis. The unhappy 
extremity, to which a people are reduced by its 
excefs, is evident . among the Chinefe, where the 
inhuman cuftom of expoiing children prevails, in 
confequence of the difficulty of fupplying them 
with food; and ievery • fpecies of vermin is fought 
to fuftain the exiftence of wretches perifliing with 
hunger. In France, a few years paft, the price of 
labour was fo low, as fcarcely to fave a workman 
from ftarving;^ and that bufmefe. was performed 
badly by three men, fpr which in England one is 
found fufficient. Prance, before the Revolution^ 

K 4 exhibited 
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jCxWl^ct to the eye of the travdrler all the nitfefy 
and inadivity of the half-ftarvcd and idle people, 
jprom fuch inftances it is evident, that a nation, 
poffefifcs its proper number of inhabitints, when 
-they are cominenfurate with the quantity of food, 
which it either produces, or can conftantly pur^ 
chafe with its manufa^ures from its neighbours ; 
and when it is not liable to be expofed to famine 
jby the failure of a liarvpft, as has foroetimes beea 
the cafe in France* The difficulty of procuring 
fobfillence therefore conilitutes a check to popuir 
lation, and operates as a great obftacle to marriage; 
which will feldom. fail to take place, when therein 
a reafonable profpe£l of proviAon for a f^uanily. 

4, The Peajan^j although be may be difr^;arded 
by the fuperficial, or viewed with contempt by the 
vain» will be placed by thofe wlio judge of things 
iiot by their external appearance, but thdr intrinfio 
worth, inthemoft ufeful clafs of msmkind^ His 
occupation is conducive not only to the profperity, 
but to the exiftence of fociety. He prepares the 
ground, fcattej's the feed, and reaps the harvcft of 
thofe vegetable produftion^, which form the prin« 
cipal fuppoit of human life. For this end he 
braves the rigour of the winter, endures the heat 
of fummer, and patiently fupports all the viciffitudes 
of weather^ He is plaped at a diftance from moft 
of the 0bje6is^ which can excite his ambition; or- 
i^tisfy his curiofity, Hl« Hfe is one unvaried courfo 
af hardy exertion, and peiievering toil. The vi^ 
gour pf hJs. yoiith jj exli^jyifted.by labour; and 
. , wh^t 
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what are the Itopes and coofolatioBS of his age? 
Sicknefs may deprive him of the opportunity df 
fwroviding the leaft fupply for the clofmg years dP 
life ; and the gloomy confinement of a workhouie, 
or the fcanty pittance of parochial help, is his lai^ 
and only refource. By his condition may be et- 
timated the profperity of a nation ; the real opu- 
lence, ftrengthi and fecurity of the public are pro- 
^rtionate to the comfort which he enjoys; and 
bis wretchednefs is the fure criterion of a bad acfr 
mintfiratien oi govertiment The diftance betwee^i 
him and the nobleman, whofe foil he tills, may 
appear very great; but the occupations of the 
peafant are connefted with his plenty, affluence^ 
and magnificence, by ties, which, however they 
may cfcape common and fuperficial obfervation^ 
are yet ftrong and numerous. The enjoyments of 
the great are procured by the fweat of his brow, 
and by his toils they are enabled to run the round 
of pleafure and diffipation. The prince or the peer, 
who is fuiTOunded by a numerous retinue, and 
whofe luxury is fupplied by the produce of every 
quarter of the globe, will do well to recoiled, that 
he is every day indebted to the accumulated labour 
of the lower clafles of fociety, of which thepooreft, 
and the mod unhappy peafant contributes his fliare. 

And here humanity as well as juftice may afk^ 
what ought to be the recompence of fo ufeful and 
valuable a member of fociety? He ought certainljr 
to be rendered as comfortable as his fituation' of 
Mii will allow. And the circumftance of their de-' 

pendence * 
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pendence upon his exertions ought to induce his 
employers to contribute all in their power to alle- 
viate his neceffities, and reward his labours. That 
country gentleman will deferve to be celebrated 
like a Howard, and a Hanway, who, reducing a 
plan to praftice, which does not benefit the lower 
daffes of the community too much 9t the ex- 
pence of the higher, fliall give to the hulbandman 
a ftronger intereft in the conftitution of his country ;* 
enlarge the circle of his comforts ; fupply his board 
with more provifion ; clothe him more eifeftually 
againil the inclemency of the feafons; and enable 
him to lay up a competent fupply for the day of 
fickne^, and the infirmities of a^e. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTEE II. 

The SuhjeB continued, ' 

Our inquiries are. carried on to confider thj? 
comparative ftate of Agriculture, with a viqw to 
jifcertain in what country it has the fupei iority, ^nd 
to what,caufes that fuperiority may be afcribed. 
The field of comparifon cannot be very ext^ufive; 
fince it does not include very cold or very hot 
(Countries. The nature of the climate will det^r* 
mine its juft limits, direft our attention to the de- 
grees pt latitude, which are the fame, or nearly 
the fame, as tl^qfe, which include the ifland of 
preat Britain, 

Various advantages feem to confpire to carry the 
Agriculture of France to a greater degree of per- 
feftion than our own. Among thefe advantages it 
}s not intended to enumerate the forty focieties of 
Agriculture, which, confidering the ftate of the art 
in France, at a recent period, are really con- 
temptible ^ ItQ foft and genial climate is highly 
propitious to the growth of corn. Nature has 
^een peculiarly kind to this delightful coup try, ia 
giving fuch prolific powers to its^oiL The pro- 

** My llatemcnt is principally taken from A. Young's Travels 
in 1789, and from the anfwers obtained to my queflions in the 
Ifle of France^ Picardy and Normand)f in 1791* 

portion 
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]>qrt9on of bad land in England to the whole king- 
dom is greater than in France. 

Yet, deftitute of thefe advantages, England can 
boaft of a produce pf corn far fupfrior to that of 
France. The average growth of wheat and rye is 
twentyrfour buihels upon each acre, which forms a 
xjs^ii fuperiority to eighteen, the growth of France : 
and the care taken in drefling the corn in England 
makes the diflference at lead twenty-five to eighteen, 
and perhaps rather more. The fuperiority of our 
crops of barley and oats is doubly greater than 
thofcof wheat and rye, and may juftify us iii 
fixing the proportion of the general produce of 
Englifli corn at twenty-eight to eighteen. Ten 
miUions of acres fiipply more corn than fifteen ; 
confequeptly a territory of an hundred millions of 
acres more than equals another of 150 millions ^ 
It is from confidering the efFe6h of afuperior growth 
^pon population, commerce, and wealth, that we 
can eafily and fatisfaftorily account for the power 
of England, which has fo frequently ventured to 
engage in wars with a country far more extenfive, 
populous, and more favoured by nature. It proves 
liow much the labour and expence bellowed by 
man can cfFe6l to raife the prolific powers of the 
earth, and ought to be an incentive to the farmer 
if! one place to adopt the management of ground, 
and to introduce the crops,^ which are found to 
fucceed in another. 

f Young's France, p, 541. 

In 
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In proportion to the fize of the two iiOands; h^-^i 
Imtd is mor^ gcBerally ctiltivated than fingfencl, as 
it has leCs wafte land, and .more natural fertlKty. 
But the kliidnefs of nature is fo little fecoftdfed, 
that few trafis can yfeld lefe pleafiire, tlian tlible 
which the agriculturift fufveys in that conntrV^r 
We are indeed apt to attribulle niuch efficacy to^thfe 
genial foil of England, without iconiiderlng tlwfc 
fome of the moft improved i^ots are almoft en« 
tirely. indebted to the induftry and art of the ini 
hahsitants for their various pikxluftions* ThCiftatc 
of Iri A Agriculture admits of fcarcfely anyconi* 
parifon, ais the land is ingehcrd extrenliiely «inirni" 
proved; thclrifh firfmermay be indebted to nature^ 
for a crc^ but is under little obligation to the m^' 
duftry, management, or expende beftowed upon hit 
lands by his predecefibrs or tiimfelf. Ireland is 
capable of all the high cultivstiion of Eilglamf, 'and 
Hvould amply repay the proprietol^s for the eapitdl 
employed for her imprWement This impbrtatrt 
obje6l, fo conducive to her profperity, might hr 
time be fecnred, if the public fpirit, or thefctife 
of private advantage, flibuld induce the "Opoteit 
landholders to refide upon their eftat^, antf'l^' 
their own example give a ianiSition to agricUlturail 
improvements ; and if they would relieve the tenant' 
from the oppieffion and extortion of midHle ineii * 
and ftewards, and let their larftlsupoti the fkmfe 
conditions as in England. ' *' 

In the United States of America^ Agriculture in 
all its branches is purfued with more general ardour, 

than 
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thafi m any other quarter of the globe, as it 6tri^ 
ploys nine- tenths of the ihhabitaitts. The climatcJ 
fe in general extremely fa vcuirahle^ and the produce 
is fuch, ds, if iacdurately reported, muft furprife a 
farmer who lives on this fide the Atlantic. It is 
afferted by Morfe, in his work on Geography, that 
■*^ in the province of Kentutky the lands will pro-^ 
duee fifty or fixtyy arid in. fome inftances it is 
affirmed a hundred' buflids' of good corn an acre* 
In common thd land will produce thiity bufliels of 
wheat or rye an aete V We may form an idea of 
the general fertilfty of Nbith America' from the 
^fopplies which it can furnifb, without injury to its 
ewn inhabitants, when! we ?2^re alafmed by the 
"Apprehenfion of fcarcity. But the jirice of the 
AAierican flour and grainj owing to their inferior 
quality, is generally lefs thstn that of the produce 
of Etogland. And it is fuppofed by competent 
Judges that the Americans are far frorn^ haviiig ac* 
quired any great degree of ikill in the management 
of their lands ; nor have they as yeft adopted thofe 
improvements, or expended thofe large liims upon 
their farmsi which ^^ould tend to advance their 
' fertility, and place them moie upon aa equality 
liirith the agriculturifts of Britain* 

On pUrfuing our inquiries ftill farther, we fliali 

<Rfcover the principal caufes which contribute to 

-give Great Britain fuch nianifeft pre-eminence over 

France, Ireland, and America; — a pre-eminence 

. _. ' Mqrfe'5 America, p. 405* 

whicit 
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wjuch is acknowledged by all caiaedid foreign^s, 
apd induces them to repair to tliis ifland<to\bf 
fpedators of our improvements, with a view to th^ 
iutroducftiqn of th^m into their own countries. i 

With refpecl to foil and climate, our advantagjpi 
are certainly not fo great a$ thofe enjoyed by the 
French. If however we have not their genial Aittr 
fhine and waimth, which give to the ^^pe^ ^ 
Burgundy and. Champagne .their rich xolojur ai^|l 
delicious fUvaur; we are not fo ,fubje6l to thofe 
autumnal hurricanes and ftorms, whicli fruftr^rtie 
the labour of the hulbandmari, and deftroy: tkp 
baryefts of wh(ile diftridls : at once. To thefts tlip 
centi;al provincds are chiefly expofed ; and i>o yejwp 
pafles without many places fuffering to ad^^^ 
of which we have no cono^ption, and ouih6 whole 
to the ambunfc of nojnconfideiable proppftionof 
the whole produce of the kingdom '. If in ^ part 
of Artpis, in the beautiful, plains of Alfec6^ a^ 
upon the borders of the , Garonne, their foils ijbe 
richer^ ours aie found to be highly improv^alii^l 
and it is fron| this power .of improvement t]^t 
Englifli hufbandry derives its 'excellence. If nature 
here be afiiduoufly courted, flie will return the gifts 
of her admirers with a Jiheral hand ; and if dili- 
. gejice, fkill, and liberality combine to fecond her 
efforts, ihe will crown their labours with .fuce^ 
and fcatter among them the bleilings of abundance, 

'-['-■■' t Young, p. 29^, 
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1. The firft caufe to beconfidered is the tnftuenct 
rf political freedom. Our goverament encouragca 
every perfon to make his bed exertions, in full con- 
fidence that his labours and rifles will prove, not 
only highly beneficial to himfelf and his family, 
but will be fecured to them in fucceeding times. 
In fome mechanical arts, in which the labour is 
ftort, and there is a profpeft of an immediate re- 
turn, the fubje^ls of monarchical France might 
arrive at h great degree of eminence. They might 
fi)rm the beautiful china of the Seve, finilh the 
elegant watches of Paris, or embroider the rich 
tapeftry of the Gobelins : but in the tardy proceft 
of Agriculture, thofe who earry them to a great 
extent, and have the fpirit to hazard much property 
for a eonfiderable time, can, never be induced to' 
embark in them without the fulled afluraoce of 
fecurity. Our Agriculture is alfo much indebted 
to the uniform management of land, however it 
may differ in its quality. Where the foil is rich^ 
nature will do much for herfelf ; but where it is 
roarfe and poor, the Englifh farmer is not difcou- 
taged, but, by diligence and a copious fupply of 
manure,' he fbcceeds in railing a crop. The fands 
of Norfolk and the fens of Lincolnfhire are made 
to produce turnips, oats, ami barley ; and they are 
as well cultivated as the richell land iu other coun- 
ties. The fame principle governs diflri^ls which 
widely differ in the nature of the foil; and the 
hand of perfevering induftry guides the plough, 
and fcatters the feed in them alU 

In 
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In France, \vherevcr nature vras peduliariy be* 
higHi the farmer was accuftomed to gtve to hef 
J)rolific efforts fome afliflance ; but where ilie W2t» 
unkind, no extraordinary labour or expence \vrai 
beftowed to fupply the defe6i The poverty of the 
comnnon people in Italy and Spain may be attri* 
buted to the richnefe of the land, arid the genial 
nature of the climate* There Agriculture is ai 
eafy art^ the impoverifhed ground is left fallow; 
iand the warmth of the fun, and tlie mild tempera* 
ture of the air^ quickly reftore its exhaufted fruit- 
fulnefsk The poor hufbandmen, who were th6 
Haves of theiir. landlords, gained only a fcanty pit* 
tance for their toils: the luxuriant vineyards of 
Champagne and Burgundy, highly profitable to 
their owners, were cultivated by peafants, who had 
icarcely raiment or bread* 

• The compai'ifon which has been drawn between 
England and France^ is not intended to refer to 
the pre/int condition of the latter, as it is not very 
?afy, at this momec^t, to give an accurate and 
general ftatement of its agriculture. The Confulaf 
Governmeitt has taken fome very ufeful n^ethodi 
to afcertain the aftual ftate of the Repiiblic, pro-^ 
bably with a view to its general internal improve^ 
ment ; and the ftatiflical reports veiy lately made 
by the Prefe(Sls relative to twenty-fix departments, 
appear to have been di'awn up with confiderable 
<?are and precifion *.. 

■ I mention the number of tlio{*e 1 have been able to infpe^l, . 
Tbe ireports ftom the departments of la Safthe and the Bas^ Rbin 
«re dK tnoft circumdantiaK 

vojL II. s % Ther$ 
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. 2. There i? no cQuntrjy in "which the arrange- 
ment of crops is better adapted, to arable land, than 
in England. This is a circuraftance, which diftin- 
guifhes the agricultural knowledge of the prefent 
age as much as any other improvement whatever ; 
an^ it marks the Une of diftinftion between a good 
and a bad farmer, and a country well or ill culti- 
vated. So great. is its importance^, that all other 
articles in comparifon are infignificant, becaufe the 
general produce of the land depends fo materially 
upon it. Of this mode of arrangement, the French 
were totally ignorant ; for fome of the richeft lands 
in the Pays de Caux, in Normandy, and the Ifle 
of France \yere frequently left fallow, for thepAU"- 
pofe of forcing fcanty crops of wheat, and fpring 
corn of a bad quality. The province of Picardy, 
very often condemned to fallows, and manured 
perhaps not more than once in five or fix years, 
produced only one tolerable barveft in three. In 
England, flocks of iheep are thought requifite for 
the produce of corn, and the crops are regulated 
with an immediate view to their fummer and winter 
fuftenance. It is found by. general experience, 
that by fuch courfcs regularly ptirfued a track of 
land will yield a har\'eft double to that which it 
would otherwife produce. 

. Amid thefe courfes of, crops, in which various 
kinds of pulfe, graft, and vegetables are fuccefs-* 
fully introduced, nothing deferves more attention 
than the cultivation of turnips; and no agficiil- 
tunfi ever deferved better of bis country, than he 

who 
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\vfet) iii*ft ihtrbdiiced tTiiem into the fields of Eng- 
land. No plant is better fuited tb the climate, 
flouriflies more even in the iibrthern parts of it, oi^ 
fcontrib'utes more to the fertility bf land. This 
root is the glory 6^ the En^lifli hufbahdry; Iti 
great excellence cdnfifts ih iioiirifliing land im- 
proving the foil, preparing iffbt* the reception of 
wheat, and furnifliin^ nutritious food for all ferts 
of cattle. Its introduAion was of far more value^ 
than thfe adqiiifition of a colony, dr the bftablffh- 
ttient of a liew branch of cdmmercd For this in- 
fcftimable vegetable, and the im^rOVemeiits refult- 
ing froiTl its cultivation, our ifland is indebted to 
Handers, the fruitful parent bf bur commerce, 
igriciilture, arid manbfaftories. The firft effeftual 
trial to raife turnips in England was happily made 
in a county, the ihoft proper of all Others for their 
reception, as the foil of Norfolk is in general light 
and fandy. The place of its earlieft cultivation is 
conftantly kept in the public view, as it is found, 
that the feed fent lb diftaht places is apt to degeiie-' 
iate; fb that thofe who wifli to produce this excel- 
lent Vegetable in perfe6lion are obliged to pirocuref 
freih fupplies of Norfolk feed. Slow is the prbgrefs 
even of obvious improVeii^etit;— itis intrpdufliou 
into the neighbouring counties was tardy; an4 
not more than half a Century has elapfed, iSace it wa3 
firft planted in Suffolk and EffeX; Its adoption k 
tiow very general throughout Great Britain : and it 
inay be remarked, that in proportion as turnips are 
Cultivated, and thcb- utility is more fully uildeiftoodi^ 
s Sf the 
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the general fyftem of hu(bandry'becom$i »oj« ad- 
vantageous and complete. . 

3. An additional catife of the pre-eminence of 
f)ur Agriculture, not lefs ftriking than the fore-- 
going, is the espence bejiawed upon Utndj ja well M 
^pon every neceffary improvement. This is evident 
in the fum^ laid out for manuring, irrigating^ 
draining, and fencing, as well as for the improve^^ 
ments in the breeds of cattle, the introduftion of 
new implements of huibandry, the durable mate* 
rials of common implements, and the commodi-* 
oufneft of ferm'-houfes, and all their appendages. 
To thefe circumftances great attention is paid, be- 
?aufe it becomes every day a truth more generally 
vndqrftood, that the produ6live ftate of AgricuU 
ture depends materially upon the money employed 
in its various branches. No other people hava 
ventured to inveft fuch large capitals in their lands; 
and foreign nations are as yet unacquainted with 
^c; invaluable fecret, that the vegetable treaiures, 
which ftve buried in the earth, beooma the moft 
abundant fotirces of wealth ^ 

Out 

• " The capital employed in huftandryin the Britifh Ifles is 
ftonftderably grciter than is employed in France^ It furely ii 
not neceflary to obfeive in this age, that the prodoAlve ftate of 
Agriciilt^rC in a country depends nmch more upon the capital 
'•niployed^ than on any other circumftance whatever : and fine© 
Q^rs is larger than that of France, though in the pofleffion of 
fifteen friiUions of people only, (for that of France is to be con- 
'licilci with* twenty-five or twenty^fijt millions-) the Britifh do^ 

minions 
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Oiif <s^Ci|ltuf UU are <laj)jr itnproviog in knoWn 
ledge, aod daily applying Uut, knowledge to prac- 
tice. They are well ikilled, as we have before ob- 
ferved^ in the natufe- of diiferejit foils, and un- 
d^rfland tlie bell methods of meliorating them by 
various manures, the prefervation of tlieir fertility^ 
and the increafe of their produce by regular couife^ 
of crop»^ In fliOrt, they difplay a degree of dili- 
geucCi ipirit, and liberality iu all rwral improve- 
menta hitherto difcoviered, not to be equalled by 
any natiQi:^ in the world- 

4. Still however^ even a earelefc obfpri^er miiy 
r^n^ailc^ that w^ hs^ve not yet reacti*ed the fummit 

^ . . •- < 

minions ought to be effenti^Hy richer and more powerful thaq 
France/' 

** 1 h^tp dikul4te<I the capital <5f th^ farmers in Pfaftttt ih tA 
ibt prorin^ees, apd the iiiediam of my A6t€fS is fof ty Aiillitfgs §4 
acre. A fqamlsa calpulation of t\i& capital enap^ye4 in th# 
hufbandry of England gives (bur pounds per acre. By capital i« 
meanf the average of all farms, all ftopjcs, and all periods of 
leafes. Add thirty (hillings tot the lefs Quantify of permanent 
improvements^ and we have the total of three pounds ten fhillifigl 
for the infefiority of French to £ngliih capita] oi^pl^ed i$ 
Agficultdre^ which upon i3i,o<>o,90p <?f a«resfprrtw a deftciencl^ 
pf 458,500,0001. fterling." 

** With fuch an immenfe fuperiprity in the produce of corn, 
the nk?.re obvious furprife (hould have been, that the refources of 
England compared with thofe of France Were not yet more decir 
i&ve. fioc it is to be obfcrred, that there arei other articles ef 
culture^ to ly^hich reccterie mud be had for a^ eoiplanation^ Viney 
are an immenfe objedl in the cultivation of France, and yield ajl 
the advantagcjs, and even fuperior ones> to thofe afforded \^y the 
affiduous^ culture of cotn in England, &c..'* See Youug's Franccj 

P^ 3f»* 34J' 43<yf 
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of excellence. Our anceftoFS have made a rtfpe^ 
able progrefs in this art ; yet much ftill remaitis for 
us and our pofterity to accomplifh. It will be the 
work of many fuc<ieeding generations to carry to 
their utmoft bounds the natural advantages of 
Great Britain. Where the ground is already culti-* 
vated, it is in raanj' places capable of higher im^* 
ptovement ; and where it is fufFered to lie wafte, 
its gloomy, wild, and unfruitful appearance is a 
tacit reproach of the public negligence. Inclofures 
have been found highly beneficial; and the pra:c^ 
tice of making them ought to become univerfiil, 
The kingdom is deformed in many parts by im^ 
menfe heaths, moors, commons, marihes, and fens, 
amounting, accprding to fomp computations, to 
ten millions of acres. The extent of uncultivate4 
ground in the vicinity pf Loncjon^ is a glaring dif- 
grace to our country. The tillage of any con- 
fid erable proportion of this land would fecure the 
liation againft much of the evil of deficient crops ; 
and the plenty of one diftri^ might fupply upon a 
larger fcale the deficiency of another. All the 
profits arifing from the grain , raifed upon fuch 
lands M^ould accrue to the public, asf well as the 
wages of the hufbandnjen employed ; and the in- 
creafe of the ftock of labour would contribute tq 
remove the caufes of emigration, idlenefs and begr 
gary. Wafte lands, wherever the foil will admit of 
cultivation, ought to be inclofed, and converted 
into farms of various fizes. The prafticability of 
fuch a plan will be evident on our reflefting, tha^ 
where corn now grows in great abundance, many 
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ev^en of the prcffent generation jcan remember wHdf 
heaths and barren waftps. Thus the public fupply 
of provifions would in due time be greatly aug- 
mented^ and the inhabitants of this kingdom would 
be enabled to make new exertions hi proportion to 
the increafe of cultivated land\ 

To; carry fuch improvements into execution, 
every encouragement Ought to be given by the 
Legiflature; and for what purpofes could the public 
money be better employed, than in works of fttch 
general and obvious utility, all no lefs tending ta 
the great increafe of provifions, for an augmenting 
population^ thw to ftrengthen the arm of goveru- 

^ « *^Iiet it only be {bppofed fhat every field in Englai^d, of the 
iame piiginal quality wi^Ji thofe iij the neigbbpurhood ^f the 
metropolis, and confeqijently capable of the fame fertility, wefe 
by a like management made to yield an equal produce ; and it 
may be aflferted, I believe with truth, that the quantity of human 
provifion nti&A in tHe ifland would be increafed , five-fold." 
Paley, p^59o. 

. '* It is obferved in Mr. King's calculations, the accuracy of 
which has never yet be^n queftioned, that of thirty enine ipillionsk 
of acres in England, ten, or more than a fourth, confifted in 
heaths, moors, mountains, and barren lands ; and this, exclufive 
of , woods, forefts, parks, commons, roads, &c. There have' 
Jince that time been many improvements made. But it will 
furely be allowed no improbable affertion, that one fiftieth part 
. may yet be gained from the unprofitable ftate in which it is. 
This, though purchafed by the nation, would be no expence ; 
fbr money expended by the public, for the immediate fervice of 
the pi^Uc, cannot with propriety be called txftnct^*^ Campbell| 
g^S^ry,^olvii. p»<732. 

-. ; 8 4 ment, 
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Wfintj and proiQOte the w^^M^ and happlnefs^ of 
t^e people? 

j The tillage <rf land, before \«^fte and unfruitful^ 
15 in every point of view an acquifition of territory 
highly beneficial, Unlil^q diftant colonies, which 
furnift a perpetual pretext for hoftility, lands newly 
cultivated e^^oite no jealpufy ift tfxe neighbouring 
Ckates, and can furnifli wp grounds for thofe fre^ 
ijuent wars, which are the fevereft fcourgei of man^ 
^0^ j|nd diferace the. profeflTora of a religioi^ 
founded for the exprefs purpofe of diflemiuatinif 
benevolence, and eftabliihing peace. 

The advice of proje6lors, when they direft their 
iugenuity to a fubje^ fo important aa that we are 
4^cu{nng, calls for the moft ferious attention, 
Few plans recommended by theni feeni better calcut 
lated to carry the rural arts to peife6lion, than the 
eftablifliment of experimental farm?, Thcjfe ought 
to be formed in different counties, and the expenecsf 
<]efrayed by government. Here the nature of par- 
ticular foils, as adapted to Tarious modes and pro-r. 
Ceffes of cultivation, the peculiar qualities and 
comparative value of graifes and pHnts, might be: 
aicertained* Here the beft and mofl economical 
mode of rearing and fattening all kinds of ufefuV 
?injmals might be tried, as well as t^c methods of 
aJ^ridging labour by improven^ntsJn macjiinerj^ 
Om; country pan boaft of academies of pamting, 
^pd focieties fof the encouragemept of arts^j but 
y^t it wants a ^ra&ical in/Htutipn pf this kind, 

con- 
} 
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coridu<fted yi^oxianeaunjiteand Mei^d ifbMe,^ By 
coUeding and comparing the experiments mjlde itt 
thefe various places, great advantages might be 
gamed: and for this purpofe, a periotlical publica- 
tion of tranfaftions would be highly uleful, 6i iai 
repofitory and vehicle of detached obfervatioM. 
By the admiffion of honorary niembers, this fociet;^ 
might likewife carry on an extenfive correfj^ond-* 
ence, include the patrons of the agricultural iii- 
tereft in all parts of the world, and compare their 
idrfferent proceffes, difcoveries, and plans of opera^ 
tion for the purpofe of general utility. * 

Abundance of food is the only wealth of the 
induftrious poor, us other poffeffions, confifting in 
ample revenues, fplendid houfes and equipages,' 
exclufively belong to the rich. Upon the quantity* 
and cheapnefs of the common neceflaries of life, 
the induftry, health, and ftrength of the people/ 
and of courfe the general comfort of fbciety, antf 
the profperity of the nation, muft ever depend'.^ 
It is therefore the duty, as well as the intereft, of 
government, to take every poflible method to pre-* 
vent their dcarnefs, by guarding agaiuft their 
fcarcity, Manufaftures and comnit rce are the great 
fources of wealth ; and in order to prevent theiii' 
from being dried up and exhaufted, it is neceffary' 
that Agriculture fhould be an objed of the fii-ft dt-^ 
tention, and that its produce fliould be attainable 
at a cheap rate. It is an excellent obfervation;^ 
" that neither Agriculture nor Trade can flourifli,' 

whei*6w 
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where the general eafe does hot begin with the clafe 
of labourers*." 

Nature will not fqfFer her laws to be violated ; 
the call of the appetites is more importunate, than 
the folicitations of fafhion ; and the means of fub- 
fiflence muft be fecured to mankind before they go 
ill fearch.of fuperfluities. The arts of neceflity are 
antecedent to thofe of elegance, 

. From the preceding obfervations may be deduced 
fome of the moil ufeful principles of Political 
Economy. The real power and opulence of a na- 
tion confift in the number of its inhabitants wdl 
fuppliedwith the necejfanes of life ; — fubjijience is the 
proper meafure of population^ — dnd the earth is (he 
fburce of fubjijience. All other means of wealth 
and dominion, fuch as commerce^ abundance of the 
precious metals^ and extent of coloniesy promote the 
true profperity of a ftate, only in proportion as 
they encourage Agriculture, which is the viop 
valuable of the arts^ as well as the moji /olid and 
inojl durable bajis of Plenty and Power. - 

f^ Pricftley's Lcdures on Hiftory, p. 367^ 
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Commerce ^ 

J. S wdl defcrib^d to be '^ an operation, by whicli 
the wealth or work either of individvials or of fo^ 
icie^ies may be exchanged by pierchants for an 
/equivalent, proper for. fupplyixig every want with^ 
put interruption to induftry, or check to con* 
lufnption ^." This fubjeft will be confidered with 
jan immediate reference to the particular ftate and 
^ircumilances of oifr own country, 

The patur^l advantages enjoyed .by an Isf^^NS 
^re fuperiqr to thofe which belongj to any couptry^ 
which forms a part of a continent The foil of the 
former is cpmmonly more i:ich, fertile, and varioiisl 
^han that of the Jatter. The fea affords the in- 
Jiabitants fecurity againft the invafion of enemies, 
^nd furnifhcs them with inexhauftible fupplies of 
provifion, The tifheries on their ci^afts difpofe 
jiflanders to navigation, apd hepce they are led to 
eftablifli an extenfive intercourfe with the moft 
idiftayit places. From their general propenfity to 

y See Encyclop. Britann. vol. ii. p. 19^. Prieftley's Ledures 
(Dn Hiftory, p. 386. For the rife and progrefs of commerce and 
liavigation, and an excellent account of Columbus^ and his dif. 
foveiries, fee Hiftory of Modem Europe, vol. ii. p. 224, &c. 

maritime 
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maritime afiuirs, they acquire a fpirit of entciprKre, 
and diftinguiih themfelves by their courage in thci 
maintenance of their own cuftoras and forms of 
government; and fiiequeiitly gain a permanent 
afcendency over neighbouring and even remote 
ftates. 

To thefe general advantages, which were poffeffdl 
in ancient times by Crete, and at a leis diftant pe- 
riod by Rhodes, Great Britain adds fome, which 
s^re peculiar to herfelf. Her line of fea-coaft is 
very extenfive in proportion to the fixe of the whole 
ifland, and abounds with deep bays and capacious 
harbours. Her ports are convenient, and good for 
anchorage. Thofe on the weftern fide of the iihiid 
are nearly as well fituated for the fouthern tradcj 
as the French ; and they are far fuperior in nura-^ 
ber, fafety, and depth of water. With reipeft to 
the northern aild the Baltic trades, the fituation of 
France before the late war, when it had not the 
command of the Coafts of Holland, admitted of no. 
comparifon. Rivers and numerous canals afford 
tlie convenience of water-carriage to all the inland 
counties of England, and not only conneft them 
with each other by the internal circulation of 
trade, but afford an eafy and cheap conveyance to 
the ocean *. 

Thefe 

* ** The fea coaft of Britab from the figure in fome xncafure 
of the iilandf but chiefly from the inlets of the fea, and the rery 
irregular indented line which forms its (hore, comprehends^ al-. 
lowing for thefe finuofities, at kaH 800 marine leagues. In this 
lefped it is (was) fuperior to France^ and equal to Spain and 

Portugal^ 
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Tliefe various advantages have for fuceeffiveages 
been carefully improvedj as the gi*eat works of 
public utility, completed in our foa-port towns, fuf#^ 
ficiently atteii Harbours have been deepened^ 
piert and moles have been ere6ted to break the 
force of the waves, and form a fafe afylum fot 
ihips. Wet and dry docks have been conftru6led 
for the building and reparation of ihips, and com* 
n)odious quays to unload their freights. In every 
place where neceffity requires fuch aid, light-houfes^^ 
have been raifed upon the lofty cliffs, to guide the 
mariner in the darkeft nights along the dangerous 
coafts. Thefe expenfive and laborious works arc 
caitied on with ardour, to promote navigation in 
«vcry direftion, as London, Whitby, Liverpool, 
Yarmouth, Briftol, Ramfgate, and Falmputh> fully 
prove; fo that Britiih veffcls can fail by every 
wind that blows ; and the fliips of foreign nations 
are invited, by fuch conveniences, to bring their 
numerous articles of commerce to every part of 
our (hores. Such various monuments of utility 
prove the inceifant energy of induftry ; and that 
in every inftance, where the influence of govern- 
ment is propitious to the fpirit of enterprize, thofe 
difficulties of nature and fituation may be con;* 
quered, which pall ages regarded as infurmount- 
able. 

Portugal, though Bfitain is not half the fize ofthatitoble P^um- 
fiila which forms th« laft;'* Campbell's Political Survey, vot. t 
p. 274. 

, The 
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The ardent and indefatigable diligence, m4iic1i 
iraifeflf Great Bwtain above the reft of Europe, H 
vifible in every place, diftinguiflied by manufac- 
tories, niine^j fifheries, and agriculture. In Man-*- 
. chefter, Glafgow, and Norwich, the fabrication of 
rcotton, wool, and flax, into cloth, lihen^, and 
ftuflfe, fupplies multitudes of all ages With the means ^ 
of fubfiftence. In Birmingham and Sheffield, iron 
•and other metals are worked for every purpofe of 
ufe and ornament ■. The hardy inhabitants of the 
North and Weft labour in the produftive mines 
of coals and metals; while the mariners eithef 
explore their own, or venture to the icy feas of 
Greenland, and the diftant receffes of the Southern 
Ocean, for various kinds of fifh. The farmers 
cultivate the furface of the earth, and corn grows 
on'extenfive plains, which a century or twopaft 
exhibited, in pathlefs woods or barren heaths, the 
^rudeft ftate of nature. 

^ Tliis furvey of the a^ive induftry of our country-* 
ihen, fo much divei-fified, and operating in fuch 

. » After exx^loying an hundred fucceffive trades, iron reappears 
in the hands of the foreign feameo, in Britifh nautical inftruijients 
and (hip.ftoves; of their armies, in Britifli artillery and cannon; 
of their philofophcrs, in Britilh aftronomical or geographical 
glaiTes; of their farmers, in our nails and anvils, rivets and 
hoops, fickies, and even (hovels ; our faws and other tools, files, 
^d fcrews ; of every wealthier inhabitant, in our fire-grate* 
jWidpotsj in wr manufadured, caft or (heet iron; in platies or 
jans of the fame metal; and in knives andforks* Thefe laft 
Captain Cook was delighted to find on the table of the Ruffian 
governor at Kamljcatka. 

various 
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Various dire6ii6ns^ for the benefit of themielves and 
fhe community at larger muft naturally awaken 
onr curiofity to inquii'e, I, into the advawtages ; 
11: the prift(;ipl€s; and, Ilh ih6 compofitfivejiate 
of that commerce which their labours enable the 
Britifli merchant to extend to every part of the 
globe.- > ; 

- I. The great fpring of Commerce is mutual want 
of the neceflary> articles of life, or the fuppofition 
pf want, with refpe£t to luxuries and fuperfluitres. 
This principle has the lame operation, whether the' 
farm^ immediately fell his corn to the manufac.- 
tua-er, or whether the difpofal of manufa6lures be 
.more ciicuitous. The farmer, for ihftance, itiay 
not be in want of doth, and therefore will not give 
corn to. the weaver* In fuch a cafe the weaver 
fends his cloth to a foreign market, where it is ^ex- 
changed for the wine of Portugal, or the t€ia<^f 
China, which, when imported, the farmer readily 
purchafes. The inachine of Commerce nay ap- 
pear vaft and complicated, its movements may b^e 
many, and its operations circuitous; but the main 
fyvmgnece^tyj either real or im^inary, -isinva- 
riabiy the famfe. - 

Commerce is the fource of wealth to the fner- 
chant; but it§ advantages areftr from j^e^i^ .^Q^^r 
fi^ed to himielf. It fupplies the wants .ofxina 
country by importing the articles of another, aindl 
gives a value to fuperfluities, which they ttiulA libt 
ptherwife poffels^ It increafes the revenue^ ojP the 
/ta^^,, and thus contributes to its general opulence 

and 
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and grandeur ; ibd it preferves the independence 
of the BritiA empire, by the ftrong fupport and 
large fupplies aiFgrded to our maritime ftrength. 
Hence we acquire a decided fuperiority orer every 
Other nation, and give the inhabitants of remote as 
veil as n^igh)x)uring countries the mod convincing 
proofs of our riches, profperity, and power. No 
commercial country is long expofed to the evils of 
its own^barrennefe or neceffities ; and the riches of 
oae place aTe foon made the common ftock of all 
others. Commerce is the bond of general fociety, 
which unites the moft diftant nations by a reci- 
procal intercourfe of good offices. By extending 
the fphere of aftivity through various parts of th6 
earth, by fatisfying the real and multiplying the 
imaginary wants of mankind, and by quickening 
their third for enjoyments, it becomes the moft 
lively and moft general principle, which a6iuates 
the world. Under its attraftive and beneficent in- 
fluence the whole world becomes one city, and all 
nations one family. 

. The influence likewife, which it produces upon 
the mann^vs of mankind, renders it a more intereft- 
ing fubjeft of inveftigation. A regular intercourfe 
fubfifting between different nations contributes to 
cure the mind of many abfurd and hurtful prejudices. 
Trade carried on between perfons of different fefts 
and religions has a tendency to lefTen the oppofition 
oi (pinion, which was formerly the caufe of hatred 
and hoftility. It promotes benevolence of difpo- 
fition, inafmuch as it extends the connexions and 

inter- 
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mtercdiiife bf fociety^ and iner^^les fhd love of 
peac^ and order, without which itsopemtion^ can- 
not be carried on; The merchant engaged in ho*^ 
nourable traffic is the friend of mankind, and is 
occupied in a conftailt exercife of good offices, for 
the benefit of his^ neceffitous fellow-ereatur^s. ; 

Commeixie will be fotind to hav^ had ho fmall 
inftuence in calming the minds of the nations of 
the earth. into a ftate of repofe and complacerrcy. 
The fudden revolutions, heroic manner^, and ex- 
traordinary . events of ancient times refulted from 
that ferocity of temper, unfotial fpirit, and in- 
€qiiality of tanks, which Commerce tends to an- 
nihilsttd Iron is now a material article of traffic^ 
which was formerly employed Only as ^n inftrument 
of definition. The ftates of Europe are brought 
nearly upon a level by this intercourfe; a fpirit of 
general emulation is excited, and it is juftly re- 
marked, that thofe who poifefs the moft extenfiVe 
traide command the fource of opulence and power, 
through the bounty of nature nioft nations have 
foihne fupetfluity to exchange for the productions 
of other$ ; stnd the exp(^6tation of gaining advan- 
ta^e», wMk:^ they cannot otherwife fecure, turns 
their ingetiuity, kbotrrs, and enterprizes into many 
cHfFei^nt channels. Hence the arts of necefflty 
and elegance are diligently cultivated, invention is 
roilifed to find tieW materials for foreign confump- 
tibn, a competition arifes between rival manufac- 
tui^rs and artffis, and Commerce employs and 
uniteJ5 the fateilies^ -of fehe earth, from the frozen 
VOL. II. T regions 
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regions of Ruffia to the burning fauds of Africa ; — 
from the ifles of Britain to the populous and vaft 
dominions of China. 

From this intercourfe refults an efFeft, which is 
pecuHarly advantageous to the lefs pohfhed and 
civihzed nations. By the frequent communica- 
tionS) which are neceffary for the purpofe of bar- 
tering commodities with the cultivated European, 
they are made acquainted with ufcful arts and im- 
provements, and are taught the value of fcience, 
and the bleffings of Chriilianity. Thus by degrees 
the great difparity between man and man is de- 
ftroyed, ufeful knowledge finds its levels and the 
inhabitants of the difFeient quarters of the world 
arrive at that equality of power, which awes am- 
bitious nations into due refpeQ; and reverence for 
the general rights of mankind, 

From Conimerce we likewife derive a more en- 
larged knowledge of the terraqueous globe, and its. 
inhabitants. We become correfilly acquainted 
with the animals, vegetables, and minerals of 
every foil and climate, and tlie natural hiftory of 
all countries, no longer debafed by exaggeration 
and fable, acquires the value, of precifion and 
truth. We enlarge our acquaintance with man- 
kind, are enabled ^o eftinoate their different, man-v 
ners, remark how modes of life and habits of 
thinking are varied, according to their different 
fituations, and how the paflSons and difpofitions . 
are modified ;— ^the Laplander^ like his cKmate, is 

dull. 
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dull, gloomy, and cold; the Afiatic, under the 
influence of an ardent fun, is fiery, fenfual, and 
vindiftive. Thus are we enabled, as we become 
more acquainted with the general faculties and 
powers of man, to complete oiir theories as to his 
true nature and conftitution ; and, as we fee hinl 
under every variation of climate and government, 
we can form a comparative eftimate of his difpo- 
fition, manners, and civil polity, founded upon the 
fure bafis of fa6l and experience \ 

Among people of the fame country, likewife, 
commercial intercourfe gradually introduces a fpirit 
of order and good government, and is highly fa^ 
vourable to the liberty and fecurity of individuals. 
Its beneficial efFefts have been no lefs vifible in 
conciliating the afFeftionsof the natives of the fame 
country to eacU other. During the prevalence of 
the feudal fyftem, our anceftors lived in a ftate of 
fufpicion, fervile dependence, and war ; and kneyv 
fcarcely any diftinftions, except thofe, which fub- 
fifted between the different profefTions of the church 
and the army, or the more fervile relations of lords 
and vafTals. But at prefent, the various ranks of 
fociety are conne6led by clofer ties, and entertain 
greater cordiality and efleem for each other, as 
their intercourfe is more frequent, and the fuperior 
refinements of fociety have quickened the fenfe of 
mutual want, and mutual dependence. 

*> See Geography in the chapter on Hiftory in general , yol. i. 
p. 226. 

T 2 In 
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In Britain indeed Cominerce has acquired a de- 
gree of rank and dignity elfewhere unknown. 
Many of thofe engaged in it have done and conr 
tinue to do it honour by the excellence of theiy 
education, and the liberality of their minds. Of 
thofe who do credit to the relations of domeftic 
life— of thofe who are diftinguiflied in the fenate, 
for public fpirit and ufeful knowledge — of thofe 
who at the call of diftrefs come fonvard with thq 
moft prompt and liberal affiftance, who is mpr^ 
confpicuous than the English Merchant? 

Attention to this fubje6l will open a view of th^ 
intimate connexion fubfifting between the lande(f 
and the trading int^refts. They can n?yer be con,- 
fidered as clafliing and diftinft, witjhout a manifeft 
injury to both, and an ignorance of their refpe^live 
efFeds and operations. How far e^ch has contri- 
buted to improve the other, is evident from con- 
fidering tlie comparative value of lane), at a period 
antecedent to the prefent flourifliing fta)te qf Com- 
merce. The fee limple of eftates is at leaft fpi^T 
times as valuable at prefent, as it was two ccnturiea 
ago. This, among many others that might be ad- 
duced, is a decifive proof, th^t country gentlemen 
aie in reality as much interefted in the proiperity 
of trade, as even the merchants themfelves. In 
fhort, Agriculture and Commerce have the fepae 
direft influence in promoting national abundance 
and profj)erity. Thefe eifefts they certainly will 
produce fo long as the government of a country 

impofts 
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impofei lio heai^y burthen upon their exertions;' 
but encouraging the enterprizing fpirit of indivi^ 
' duals, who embark large fortunes in various con- 
cerns, pronlotes the interfeft of both merchants and' 
cultivators of land at the fame time, and maintains 
it in fuch due proportion, that the advancement of 
the one do^s not tend to the depreflion gf the 
other. 

A concern of ftich magnitude as Commerce, 
involving fuch a variety of articles, carried on by 
fuch various means, and extended to fuch different 
diraates, muft neceflarily be liable to many incon- 
veniences, to which agriculture is not fubje6ii 
Thofe who traffic in foreign countries fubjeft them- 
felves to the dangers of the fea, and the inclemency 
and difeafes of cold and hot climates. In con- 
fequence of trading with the natives of countries 
lefs civilized and refined than themfclves, and more 
weak and defencelefs, they are tempted to praftife 
the arts of chicanery, and to have recouife to a6ls 
of injuflice and violence, and thus gradually be- 
come dead to the feelings of humanity, and regatd- 
lefs of the admonitions of religion. However in- 
compatible Commerce may appear to be with the 
work of deflruftion, it is often the caufe of war. 
The defire of a fmall ifland^ or the inconfiderable 
trade of a remote coaft, are fufficient motives to 
roufe a rival nation to arms. Tliefe wars are fatal 
and deflrudive, in proportion to the number of the 
foreign fettlements, which belong to the great ma- 
ritime powers of Europe. They fpread like the 

T 3 wafling 
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wafting flames of a conflagration, involve every 
quarter of the globe in alarm and danger, and 
cxpofe the lives and property of the unoffending 
natives to the attacks of unprovoked enemies. 
Some of the articles imported from foreign coun- 
tries are fuch as make it doubtful whether they 
ought to be encouraged. The rum of the Weft 
Indies, which is the fruit of the toil and fufferings 
of fome flaves, as well as the bribe given to Africa 
for the purchafe of others, is too often ufed, when 
brpught to the mother-country, as the means of 
intoxication. Sugar, the produce of thofe iflands 
where war, peftilence, and the diforders of the ele-^ 
ments, contend for the maftery in the deftru6lion 
of man and his labours, ought to be rejeded fiom 
our articles of luxury, until it is produced by the 
toil of freemen, 

A fagacious writer* has remarked, that in ob- 
ferving the advances of commerce ^* jn \ts firji 
ftages, we Ihall find that it fupplies mutual necef- 
fities, prevents mutual wants, extends mutual 
knowledge^ eradicates mutual prejudice, and fpreadsf 
mutual humanity. In its middle^ and more ad- 
vanced period, it provides conveniencies, increafes 
numbers, coins money, gives birth to arts and fci- 
ences, creates equal laws, diffufes general plenty, 
and general happinefs. If we view it in its third 
and higheft ftage, we fliall fee it change its nature 
and effefts. It brings in fuperfluity, and vail 
wealth, begets avarice, grofs luxury, or effeminate 

refine* 
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Tefinement among the higher ranks, together with 
general loft of principle ^ " 

II. The great principles of Commerce are the 
l^fult of found reafon, and the united experience 
of enlightened merchants. A fliort ftatement bf 
fome of them may tend to illuftrate the^ nature of 
Britiih traffic, and lead to important inquiries upon 
this fubjeft in general. 

Of all articles of Commerce, materials produced 
and manufaftured at home are the moft profitable. 
This is evident, becaiife the whole labour for their 
cultivation, manufaSure, and exportation, is di- 
vided among people of our own nation, and they 
exclufively fhare all the profits. Wool, which is 
the ftaple commodity of the kingdom, is made into 
broad cloth, which, before it reaches the confumer, 
undergoes a great variety of operations, and pafles 
through an hundred different hands r fo that there 
is no produce whatever, of which the benefits can 
be more widely diffufed among the induftrious 
part of the community. Suppofe the value of 
Englifh wool produced in one year to amount to 
three millions ; the expence of working it up into 
-various articles to be nine, its total value, when 
manufaftured, will amount to twelve. Suppofe 
we export annually to the value of three mil- 
lions; and the number of pcrfons maintained 
by this manufaflure to be a million. Let it be 

« Brown's Eftiinate of the Manners of the TiH^ei, p. t5;5. 
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confHleved, th^t thef? perfqns ex^p^d what they 
earn in all the neceflaries of lif(^ ^d tha|: t|i^^ pro« 
curing fuch neceflaries is a fource of profit and 
employment to the other iifieftibers ^f the- pomm^- 
nity; andt;hen we may judge?, what an irnni^fjjjs^ 
addition is mijide to the natural ftpfClj:, of ind^ftryj 
and gaii^ by ^his valuable aiticle, eyen withoyl^ 
ta^kipg into th? account t;l>e faijlprs employed tjo 
export the various articles, into, whfch it; is \yroqghtj^ 
and the artificers of machines ufed to accelerate 
m^y parts of the jiianufa^yjies,, ^ . 

Th^ n?xt in value are raw materials hpppjrted 
frapi pthe*' countries, manufafture^. in E^gla^, 
anjd th^n refer ved for domeCtic uie> or^ exppjt^d. fo^! 
foreign cpnfuniption. Their ipipqrtation pri^clufl^ 
the want of foreign ipanufa^fitmies, prev.ents tlie 
balance of trade from inclin^ag. a^nft? ijSj^ apd , 
fepufcs all the profit arifipg from paffii^- entirely 
thjpugh the hands of oqr owi] qpuntryrj^eu ^ 

It 

: * A- Ihort/recita] of thefe articles, may be ufrfi^. linep,. pi^i:, 
chafed in the degraded form of old rags, is refold to the, fojreigner 
in elegant ftationary : undreffed flax is changed into expenfive. 
cordage : cotton, the produce of the Eaftern or the Weftern world, 
mslnufaftured into various forms and at vaft expence, feeks the 
market of the Baltic : callicoes and muflins for femijile drefs, the 
ingenious labours of the loom^ by canals reach Hull| and. by 
yeffels are conveyed to the northern ports of Eiirope : catpetSi 
haberdafhery, ftockings, the eniployn^ent of ou^ inland cities and 
counties ; and the lucrative webs from the labour-faving machine, 
or the hand of man, in l.ondon, Norfolk, and Lancafhire, im- 
poverilh the foreign nation, by inclining in o«r favour the 
' . balanci^ 
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I( is a reqeived maxim in Commerce, which may 
at; firft fight ajppear paradoxical, confidering the 
high eftimatioi), in which the precious metals are 
held, that it is better to take commodities of 
for€^ign growth in return for our own, than to be 
repaid? with, gohl and filver. Although thefe metals 
are the ulfimate otjje^ of* all Comojerce ; yet to 
objtaifi tliem in fo fliort and eafy a manner would 
not aqgn^en^; the ftock of the nal:ion, in comparifon 
to what is added by our taking raw materials, 
w^ich will furnifh employment for multi^tudesj an4 
majiy of which are exported to the lame comi^tries, 
fvom whentce they were originally brought. If^. 
for inftan^e, we tak6 money for the broadcloth 
exported to .3p^in, the immediate profit may be 
confiderable ; but it eftablifhe^ no lucrative reci^ 
procity of commodities, But if :^ve take wool ia 
return, there i&anew fund for the labcnir of the 
manqfi^ufer, ^nd an additional profit, to be de- 
rived from its iflF>portation# The fleeces' therefore 
of iVndaJufia ar^. much mor^ valuable cbjefts of 

balance of trade— ^So gainful is the union of Commerce with 
raanufa<flure. From the cork-tree of Portqgal, the inner rind or 
bark is fcaled off, in order tp flow in our veflels the pipes of 
wine : this lumber is converted into corks, and is fold in vaft 
quantities to Europe. With the rufhes of the Dutch mar(heS| 
planted and attended^ as the Englifli might be, if our poor were 
as induflrious, our caflcs and buckets are alone to be made water- 
proof — So obfervant and diligent is Commerce; economical in 
trifles,, and great in little, things. See a general view of the 
articles of traffic with foreign countries, Campbell's Political 
Survey, vol. ii, p. 695. 

impoi> 
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importation to the Englifli merchant, if he con- 
fults the greateft advantage of his coiintry, than 
the filver of Potofi, or the gold of Peru. 

From thefe propofitions may be drawn a corollary^ 
that the utility of the various branches of foreign 
Commerce is meafured by the numrber of J)erfons, 
iB^hich each branch employs and fupports. It is 
evident, therefore, thai the exchange of wrought 
goods for raw materials is much more lucrative 
than the exchange of one fpecies of wrought goods 
for another ; and that of courfe the exchange of 
our own raw materials for the wrought goods of 
other nations is extremely difadvantageous. If, 
for example, ten thoufand Engliflimen be employed 
to make cutlery warc for the French, and five 
thoufand French be employed in cambrics for the 
Englifh, then the French muft ultimately pay the 
five thoufand men fo employed— or, in other words, 
maintain them at their fole expence. It is true, 
that the value of the refpe^ive commodities makes 
a confideraWe difference in the fum paid to balance 
accounts : yet the great principle, that it is not 
money, but labour properly recompenfed, which 
conftitutes the true wealth of nations, will always 
demonftrate, that the balance of trade is in favour 
of that country, which employs the grcatefl num- 
ber of its fubjeds. 

That nation will be both opulent and formidable, 
wlfiich conveys its own manufaftures, or commodi- 
ties of its own procuring, to foreign ports in its 

own 
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own veffels. For. thus are fecured all the branches 
of induftry to its inhabitants, which can fpring 
from any article of their trade, as it gives employ- 
ment to the manufafturer and the failor, with all 
their numerous train of dependent artifans, and 
enfures to them of courfe every profit and advan- 
tage, which their occupations can in any degree . 
produce. Thi$ tends to the full eftabliiliment of 
navigation, and opens the wide and boundlefe 
oeeao to its exertions. The Dutch were formerly 
tJxe pa:incipal carriers for aU the nations of Europe, 
This employment alone raifed them tq their late 
condition of wealth and prqfperity. Such employ- 
ment cannot hpwevcr in itfelf be regarded as a 
permanent bafis of power, and it is lefs profitable 
than either the domeftic or foreign trade of con- , 
fumption. Jt is alfo very precarious, btcaufe in 
proportion a3 Qther nations improve the advantage* 
afforded by: the -convenience of their own harbours, 
and increafe the quantity of their own produdlion^ 
they will convey their own goods in their own 
fhips. Such has been for fome time the pra(6lice of 
England, as by far the moft confiderable part of 
Britifli goods is exported in Britifh veffels. Of 
the utility of this meafure, our anceftors were early 
fenfible, as is evident from an aft of parliament 
made in the reign of Richard II. The celebrated, 
Aci of Navigations paffed in the reign of Charles IL 
fhewed more fully the fentiments, which the nation 
entertained of the importance of this pra6lice. 
The immediate objeft of this acl was to check the 
paval power of Holland, Confidered as to its 

ultimate 
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uhimate tendency, it was the ^ifeft law M^hich 
could poffibly be framed, and has obtained the 
commendation of all perfons, who have cOrfeft 
views of our commercial interefts^. 

Under the influence of parliamentary encourage- 
ment, the advances made in the art of navigation 
and in the conftru6lion of fliips have been equally 
remarkable. Attention to thefe objefts has cou^ 
duced to the improvemefat of the royal navy, 
which has gradually increafed in proportion to the 
increafe of merchant fliips. By this circumftance,^ 
the advantages of Commerce, conlidered as a great 
national obje6t, are fully difplayed ; for upon the 
number of failoi^, and the quantity of Shipping, 
depend the defence and fecurity which Britain 
finds in her great and formidable fleets, and the 
glorious pre-eminence flie maintains among the 
nations of Europe as the first op jxaritimb 

STATES. 

The Britifli Sailor, if he be confidei^ed with a 
view to our political and commercial iivteiefts, i$ 

* The celebrated Penfionary de Witt expreffed himfelf in fuch 
;i manner, as to amount to an indiredl approbation of this ad, 
and a clofe iniight into its effedls. Speaking of the expediency 
of Holland's eafing their own, and charging foreign manufadures 
with duties, he remarks, ^^ That in the fame year 1660, the 
Eaglifli fettled their rates of cuftoms and convoy. money fo well 
to favour their ov^n people, and to burthen all foreign mailers of 
(hips and merchants, fo that it is to be feared the Englifh mer- 
chants may in time bereave the Dutch of much of their trade/* 
Anderfon^ voh ii« p. izo* 

an 
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^n objeft of great regard and importance. At all 
feafons he braves the dangers of the ocean to con- 
vey to his native country the produce of diftaut 
climes: fometimes he is expofed to the froft of 
Iceland, and fometimes to the fcorching fun of the 
Tropics. When: his country fends him forth to 
war, he hears the roar of the hoftile cannon with 
delight, and the diftance of the enemy is the fote 
caufe of his apprehenfion. Danger is his llrongeft 
incentive to a6lion : in the midft of flames and of 
death are difplayed his charaderiftic dexterity, 
courage, and prefence of mind. In the moment 
of viftory, to which he looks with confidence as 
his birth-right, he repreffes his exultaltion by the 
feelings of humanity, and fnatches his proftrafce 
foe from the waves. In him are centered the beft 
hopes of public fafety, independence, and glory ; 
for under the gracious proteftion of Providence, 
he is the guaidian of our commerce, and the 
defender of our ifland. Let then a generous nation 
either multiply fuch retreats as thofe of Greenwich 
for the reception of aged failors ; or afford them 
fuch relief againft poverty in their own houies^ 
as may preclude the neceffity of begging a miferable 
pittance of alms through a country preferved in its 
prefent flourifliing ftate by their toil, their blood, 
and their valour. 

As a nation may rife to opulence and power by 
a,9;ing upon iUch principles as thofe before efta- 
blilhed; foj^may it decline and be impoveriflied, if 
the fcale be fufftred to preponderate againft. her, by 

encou* 
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encouraging the commodities of other countries to 
the prejudice, of her own. This will liappen when 
articles of mere hixury are imported, and not takea 
in exchange for our own produftions. ^^'': • ^^^«^^">> 

Much more difadvantageous is that trade, which 
introduces a commodity not only confumed among 
us, but which hinders the confumption of the like 
quantity of our own, as is the cafe with brandy 
and geneva, which diminifli the confumption of 
malt, and are therefore with great propriety fub- 
jetSed by Government to high duties. But that is 
undoubtedly the moft injurious of every fpecies of 
Traffic, which fupplies the fame goods we can pro- 
duce ourlelves, efpecially if we can make a fufficient 
quantity for our own confumption. This is the 
cafe with cloth, filk, china, and muflins, themanu- 
faftories for which have been eftabliflied, with great 
febour and expence, in various parts of England. 

To enumerate other maxims of Commerce is to 
tranfcribe the works of the moft approved authors, 
who have written at large upon the fubjeft. The 
moft important of them all may be comprelfed into 
one grand fummary. That fpecies of Commerce, 
which makes money flow moji copioujlyy keeps 
public and private credit high^ which gives to the 
merchant a reafonable profit^ and to the labourer 
and the artifan a comfortable fubfjience in return 
for their induftry ; which increafes the value and 
the rent of land^ and produces a confiderable 
revenue to the Jlate^ muft always be efteemed the 

moft 
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moft valuable : fince thefe are the only indubitable 
marks, by which the advantage of any public or 
private trade can be demonftrated. And it may 
be propel* to obferve, that the lame criteria, which 
affift us in judging by what kinds of trade we gain 
or lofe, will likewife direct us what treaties of 
Commerce are beneficial, or the contrary. 

" No certain method has been as yet pointed 
out to afcertain the balance of trade. It can never 
be known from the exports and imports for a few 
years, even if thefe ftatements could be abfoluteiy 
depended upon. The rate of exchange, which has 
been called a political barometer, would be really 
fo, if Commerce only operated upon it : but this 
not being the cafe, it can be no rule at all. The 
Cuftora-houfe books are no unerring guides ; what-^ 
ever is fmuggled does not appear; fome exports 
are beyond the truth, and fome things are not 
rated at all.i The plenty or fcarcity of money 
cannot for many reafons be relied on. After all, 
our foreign traffic hath been for a feries of years 
increafing : if the general balance bad been againft 
us, we muft by this time have been brought very 
low, if not totally undone. But as every thing we 
fee proves the contrary, it may ferve to convince 
us; and this the rather, becaufe foreigners fliew 
their fenfe of the matter by the fums they entruft 
wn the public funds ^." 

' Campbell's Political Survey, vol. ii. p. 70 j. 

5 As 
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Ai Britilh Commerce has iricrcafed rii iiijpdrtaft^te, 
it has in a proportionable degree; engaged the at- 
tention of the legiflature. The exchifive privileges 
of trading to paiticular places have heeii given to 
companies of merchants ; and rewards luave been 
hdd out to encourage the produAions of our ownl. 
country, and exclude thofe of foreigners. Accord- 
ingly penalties have been laid both upon the im* 
portation of fuch^ foreign artictes as can be pro- 
duced at home, and upon tlie importation of fiich 
acticks from countries, where the balance of trade 
is againft usw The exportation of our own produce 
has been encouraged by drawbacks, bountieSy^ 
advantageous treaties of Commerce with foreign 
ftates, and the eftabliihment of colonies. 

The privileges granted to chartered coinpanies 
by Government have undoubtedly enooitraged a 
fpirit of monopoly, and been too favoumble to the 
excliifive interefts of a few merchants, at the eX^ 
pence of the public at krge. By the charter of 
the Eaftl4Kiia Company, the reft of the nation are 
excluded from trading beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope; and, by the charter of the Turkey Com-' 
pany, they are prohibited from havihg any coiti-* 
merce with the dominions of the Grand Signior. 
Thus the interefts of the whole are fecrificed to tlie- 
einolument of a few. A fmalt. number of mer- 
chants confine their exports' and imports to asiv 
fmall a quantity as they pleafe. The natural con- 
fequence is, that they confine the markets to them- 
felves, and they can both buy and fell at their own 
Qv price. 
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price. As charters confer ^xplufive privileges, they 
operate as a check uppn all tliofe, \viio come not 
within their limits, and in their own nature pro- 
duce an eftablifhed nipnopoly. They are therefore 
inconfiftent with a received maxim, which fuggefts 
the expediency of competition to render Trade 
advantageous to the, public. 

"All reftridions on Trade are caught : and no 
company whatever, whether they trade in a joint 
ftock, or under regulations, can be for public good, 
except it may be eafy for all, or any of his Majefty's 
fubjefts, to be admitted into them, at any time, 
for a very inconfiderable fine*. " 

Still, however, it muft be acknowledged, as 
a vindication of tliofe, who have inftituted the 
prefent fyftem of Commerce, that they were obliged 
fometimes to adapt their meafures to the circum- 
ftances of particular times, and to affimilate theii: 
plans to thofe of other nations, in order to fecure 
equal advantages; No individual merchant was 
bold enough to embark his whole property in the 
adventurous iffue of- a diftant Trade ; whereas num* 
bers were inclined to aflbciate for that purpofe, be- 
caufe the fum employed in the adventure was not 
of material confequericej, whatever might be the 
refult of the enterprize. The legiflature gave them 
a charter as a recompence for their rifk ; and, re- 

« Sir J. Child.-^This principle is adopted by Smith, and .very 
folly treated in his Wealth of Nations, vol.i. p. 201. vol. iii. 
p. no. 

voi« II. u . gitrdiijg 
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garding only their imrifediate benefit, looked not 
fon^ard to a time, wfcen the tnetcantile fpirit would 
be more widely dIfRifed, and Britifh fubgetSis would 
complain, that iny other limits^ ekcept thbfe of 
natiire, w'ere fet to their exertions. 

But it feems at prefent to be admitted as a 
fettled principle, that commercial companies are 
ihjurious, rather than beriefici^l tb the public, as 
they ti-ade at much moi*e expelice thah in'dividiials^ 
atid give rife to illegal traffic, which is proved by 
die nrihiber of neutral VeflTels, that carry Englifli 
goods to foreign p6rti^. The Anfieric^s are fenfible 
of thefe inconveniencieis, and therefore open a free 
Trade to all parts of the world. Deftitute of efta- 
Miihed colonies, they riVjtl its iil the various 
biai^rhes of our Trade with the Eaft Indies. 

ni. That we derive great advantages from our 
extenfive Commerce is evident 'frdfn a xromparifon 
betweeh the former arid prefent fta^te df our puWrc 
and private affairs. The wool of Ettglaind, which. 
at prefent conftituteJj the ftaple commbdity of oUr 
Traffic, was in former times fent abroad, aJnd re- 
turiied to this coimtry in a mamifafturcd (late. 
Germany fumifhed oar anceftors witii hardware ; 
at prefent the hardware of Sheffield ai)id Bimffmg- 
ham has an unrivalled market in various pkrts of 
Entope, Afia, and America. The common intereft 
of money was twelve per cent. ; auvl it at ♦prefent 
flu6luates, in time of peace, from three to five, 
which it cannot legally exceed. Land was fold foi- 
2 no 
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aow be di^kd o( for th^p fw the ehg/mt 
SLttide^^hocking^ghSks, pa^v^ aad filk^ thepf'tdd 
and boaft of France; for the carpets of TUrkeji < 
for the porcelain and the beautifnl and fantaftic 
ornaments of China ; for tlie clocks und watches 
of Germany; atid the glafs of Italy; <Hir work* 
men can ftibAitute ^ch produdionsi} as are littie^ 
if at all inferior in materials or execntion, in ele* 
ga/Bfce of deJG^, or ch^apdefs* The ooal-tr^dev 
which for ages \VM confidered tn^ely as a local 
conveiMence^ is now become the bafis of ail the 
iH^th^m coafting tr^de i ahd imrfes and maintaiiiift 
noaxiy more feamen than before that period weilQ 
Atpported by the whote GomfHeroe of the nafikw. 
The ftreaitas of Traflfc have been turned into new 
chan^te, and now fertilize pur foil «nidi more 
than they formcHy tenricbed the nations of the con* 
tinent Wfcfexdrf diofe, tjy whom Ve have been 
taught ^the various ^irts of ilaanufa&ure ; for aH 
coiintties atteft, t^y their i*egular and cstei^ve 
dearUmgs wit^ ^us, thi ihgepait;}^ exlpeditioa, and 
dexttertty of our worktnen^ 

^* Jfhc difcovery of America made an effential 
change in the fllate of Europe. By evening a new 
and inexhaixfttble market to all the commodities !of 
Europe, it gave occafkm to new divJfions of labont 
and (improvement <if -art, wbich in the narrow circle 
of the ancien^t Golnmerce cbuld never have taJo^h 
place for want of a market, to take off the greater 
part of their produce. The prodii6li\''e powers of 
; ' V 3 , labour 
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labour were improved, and its produce iricfeafed in 
all the different countries of Europe, and together 
with it, tlie real revenue and wealth of the inha- 
titants\" ' "^'- '*"' v^j^^'f^ i^j '5i^f.'iT4*ui 

The population not only of great cities, but of 
villages, has particularly increafed in the nianu- 
fafturing counties of the North, with tlie increaf- 
hig means of fubfiftencc. Compared with their 
prefent magnitude and fplendour, both in public 
and private, the Englifli cities of former ages were 
villages, and houfes Avere little better than cottages. 
The comforts and luxuries of life are increafed by 
the accumulated fruits of every climate, and the 
houfe of every gentleman is a repofitory of choice 
produftions of the moft diftant countries. The 
NAVV OF England, which onteconfifted of no- 
thing more than inconfiderable barks, is now com- 
pofed of the largeft fhips. To the iflands at thd 
extremities of the globe it conveys prottdion, or 
it threatens vengeance. Its refiftlefs ftrength let 
France, and Spain, and Holland^ proclaim : firice 
their own annals can inftruft them, that Britain 
rofe in former times fuperior to their feparate at- 
tacks. This generation has witneffed her power in 
repelling their combined efforts, when leagued in 
formidable confedCTacy to fubdue her, exhaufted 
\>y a war with her American colonies. Braving 
their utmoft ilny, her fddiers defied their enemies 
from the rock of Gibraltar, and her failors bore her 

^ Wealth of Nations, vol, ii, p. 170. 

triumph- 
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triumphant flag from tlie nprt|}ern feas to (he^or^s 
of India. , .. 

Nor did the late war afford lefs opportunities of* 
difplaying her maritime glory, Tlie fingle force of 
Britain was again oppofed to Prance, to Spain, and 
to Holland : and yet, lender circumftances of pe-, 
culiar difadvantage and difficulty, their numerovs 
fleets were in every place defeated ; and the ex- 
ploits of Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan, Nelfon, 
Smitlv and Warren, have entitled them no lels to 
the gratitude of their country, than the praife of 
all fucceeding generations. 

Xhefe advantages have Britons derived from 
their infular fituation, improved by a fpirit of en- 
terprizC; and heightened by indefatigable induftry. 
They experience the beft effeds of Commerce in 
the refin^empnt of national manners, in public mag; 
nificenc^ and private abundance, united with thQ 
ability of defending, againft the attacks of the moft. 
formidable invaders, all the bleffings conferred by 
the jpjofleffion of liberty, and the enjoyment of pro- . 
perty. Around the wide compafs of the globe, we 
may look in vain for a country, which has of late 
years d^fcovered more ftrong indications of grow- ^ 
ing profperity : for have we not great and flouriih- 
ing towns, filled with magnificent private hqufes, ,; 
ftately public buildings, acceffible by convenient 
roads, and elegant bridges, furrounded by lands 
well cultivated, and inhabited by people of all 
fanks, better fupported than thofe of the fame 

u 3 claflcs 
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^ifes in any country in Europe? Have we not an 
cxtenfive foreign trade, great domeftic produce, 
the circulation of property quick and unembar- 
raflfed, an eafy and expeditious transfer of property 
in the national funds, public and private credit 
high, and a powerfiil navy ^ A combination of fuch 
important circumftances neceffarily proves a nation 
to be opulent, profperous, and powerftiL 

Such are the iniperfcft outlines of the aftual ftate 
of this ifland. It is however fkr diilant from the 
point of perfeftion, to which it is capaUe of ad- 
vancing. The capacity it poffeffes fw commercial 
is as remarkable as that which it claims for agri- 
cultural improvement It is fuch ais calls not only 
fo^ the attention of the legiflature, but of every 
gentleman, who wiflies to advance his 01^ intereft, 
and the geherat good. The counties of Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, and Weftmoreland, arc double 
the province of Holland in extent ; but in popula- 
tion they fail flioit, in the proportion of oiie to 
"iEJght. Many parts of Wales (how the remains of 
cities once more populous, and of roads once much 
iriore frequented, than at prefent The cattle in 
the pailures, fifli in the waters, and metals and 
coalfiJin the Aiountains, clearly point out the means 
of again reftoring or exceeding its ancient prof^ 
perity ; more particularly as the country abounds 
with water and fuel — the two great inftruments of 
manufaftures. Many rivers in diffeient parts of 
our ifland ought. to be deepened, widened, and 
piadis navigable ; and many more canals dug to 

CQU- 
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coayey variou3 kinds of gooda at a $paU ^^p^pce 
to a quick i«arket Thefe feiutary m^fur^ i^voul^ 
produce the general inqiroyement of ^U the furr 
rounding country. 

The timber, which we ppurcliafe in forei^ Qounr 
tries fiwr 0i^ huildlPg, m^ Pther purppfes, naight 
be raifed upOn fq^ie of thpfe |arg^ tra^ of l^v^^^ 
heaths, con^mons, and hills, which are fufTerec^ to 
lie w*fte. To a cpimnerci^l a^d m^uitiuRe psQplft 
it is aaai ofejeft of the gre^teft cpncern to tie ipc^- 
pendentt partieularl)? in this refppft, of pi^ecajfioi}? 
and foreign iu{^lies. 

A r«pe?l-ofe the feverp pepaltie? on the e^ppr- 
4ation pf )gpql wQuld doubtld^ proveihighly ])et^r 
^cial ; ai«d vip r^afon can he given for the prefent 
^eftri/^ion, owhich does not as well apply to the ex* 
p^rtatip^ !of whp»t With refpe^ to that Jaji- 
^plit^nt article, which njay be coniidered as a fpecips 
pf manj^fj^urp ^^ well a? wool, it ^ w?U knpwB, 
that the iuereafe of its ^^ulture, by bringing largp 
tr»#^ of land intp tillage, has been iipmeufe, fiij<je 
the? bounty allowed pn its ejcportatipn. Bounties 
ijr^ight Ukewife prove highly advantageous by the 
pronfiptipi} of the various filheries in Scotland, and 
MpoQ our fioaft^. They are ^ble to fupply an alnipft 
inexjjftuftible ftock of provifion — ^th^y fumi(h a 
nurfery for feamen, and on that account n^jerit 
every eucpurftgement. 

U 4 Although 
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Although its inhabitants have been nearly doubled 
within a century, yet the ifland of Great Britain is 
by no means fo populous as its lize will admits 
How beneficial, therefore, muft any meafure be, 
which induces the natives of this country to re- 
main contented at home, as well as encourages 
perfecuted foreigners to bring uieful arts^fmm their 
own country, and fettle in England ! The heavy 
taxes laid by Government upon the moft neceflary 
articles of life, as well as the fines impofed by cor- 
porations da ingenious artilafts, are weights laid 
upon trade and induftry which clog the wheels of 
the commercial machine, and impede ks due mo- 
tion. To prevent the (late from lofing from fuch 
fums being withdrawn from the public treafury, 
taxes might be laid upon articles of luxury, extra- 
vagance, and foreign produce. If our manufac- 
tures- cannot be fold at a moderate price, they will 
not long continue to be pur chafed by foreigners ; 
and if that channel of traffic be dried up, we fliall 
be expofed to depopulation, poverty, and all the 
unhappy confequences of expiring trade. Our 
merchants, if oppi^ffed by accumulated taxes, will 
not be able ta ftand in competition with thofe of 
France, which, not burthened with a national debt 
in any degree equal to ours, will not only underfdl 
us in the foreign markets, but will draw Englifh 
capitals from this country, and encourage emigra- 

^ The population in England and Walesin 1700 was 5,4.75,544; 
in 1 80 1 it amounted to 9> 168,7 13, if theilatement in jthe Sua 
Paper be correal, 

tion 
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tion by the cheapnefe of tlBeneceffary articles of 
life. Any aUeviation with' refpeO; to duties will be 
fo far from a detriment, that it will ultimately 
prove an advantage to the public revenues. Weights 
and meafures ought to be brought to the feme 
precife ftandard all over the kkigdoni, in order that 
many of the frauds, which now prevail, may be 
removed ^ The number of ale-houfes ought tvto 
be diminiihed, as they are not only the haunts of 
intemperance, but the retreats of idlenefe; they 
produce a fondnefs for diflipation, which is highly 
injurious to domeftic habits of life; and they cor- 
rapt the minds and relax the induftrious habits df 
the common people. 

There exift, without doubt, many caufes, which 
obftrufl; the execution of fiich projefts ; and the 
great expence, the difcord of clashing interefts, 
and the varieties of opinion upon thefe fubjcfts, 
may long retard their execution. There is, how- 
ever, fufficient ground to expett, that they may in 
procefs of time be partially, if not completely, 
adopted ; fince it is a truth, confirmed by daily 
obfervation, that our countrymen are fufficiently 
difpofed to embark their property in a joint ftock ; 
and when the utility of an enterprize will juftify 
their attempts, they come forward with alacrity to 
engage in all public works. Their capitals are 

^ Una fides, pondus, menfura, moneta fit una, 
Et ftatus iUaefus totius orbis erit, 

Budelius de Monctis. 

much 
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much lai^r than formerly, and of coucfe they are 
better enabled to run the rifk of expenflve under- 
takings. 

Tlie firft (ieps in the ufeful arts, wliicfa are the 
mod ditlfioult, have long ago been taken; the|r 
fruits are reaped by fociety at large, and fumiih tte 
greateft incitements to perfeverance. Of this kind 
is the encouragement givep to nayigable cans^, 
which aflbrd the cheapieft and moil e^tfy circulation 
of inland Commerce. We may reafonably indulge 
the hope, that many fuch fchemes will be realized^ 
becaufe the greateft works, of which we now reap 
the benefit, once exifted only in plans and pro- 
je6ls. However at firft condemned by the ignorant, 
iand ridiculed by the idle, they were at laft reduced 
to praftice. 

It is the happy charaderiftic of the Englifli to 
improve upon the arts of other nations; it only 
remains therefore, that, in order to complete our 
r{?putation for this excellence, we adopt every ufe- 
ful fcheme, and, by adding our dexterity to the 
invention of others, m^^ke nearer approaches to 
pcrfeftion. 

The CAPACITY FOB IMPROVEMENT vifiblc IVK 

our foil and its produ6lions conftitutes the intrinfic 
and trapfcendent excellence of our ifland; and the 
induftry and public fpirit of its inhabitants form 
fome of the moft vj^luable parts of our national 
chara6ler, 

Thefe 
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Thefe united advantages undeniably prove, upon 
a comparifon with the circumftances of the other 
nations of Europe, that Great Britain is eminently 
quahfied by art and nature to carry on a widely-* 
extended Commerce, as fhe derives every requifite 
for that purpofe from her infular fituation, the pro* 
duce of her lands and plantations,^ the excellence 
and variety of her manufaftures, the fkill and per- 
feveranoe of her failors, and the opulence and ea- 
terprizing difpofitiou of her merchants. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Foreis:n TrctccL 



^t>' 



As travelling is confiderecl a part of education 
indifpenfably neceflary for all young men of rank 
and fortune, it becomes a very intereliing fubjedt 
af obfervation. The moft important topics which 
this fubjeft includes are its general Advantages^ the 
confideration of the Time of Life when the traveller 
ought to begin his excurfions, the precious Infor^ 
mation neceffary to be acquired, the Countries moji 
proper to be vifited, the ObjeBs moft deferving his 
attention ; and what are the beji Effed;Sj which a 
tour through foreign countries is calculated topro* 
duce upon the CharaBer and Manna;s. 

Travelling, as far as it introduces a man into 
genteel and well-informed fociety in various parts 
ef the world, and leads to an extenfive knowledge 
i>f perfons and places, expands the mind, removes 
local prejudices, produces a comparifoH betwee» 
our own and foreign countries, fatisfies that curi- 
ofity and that fondnefs for change, which are fo 
natural to mankind, fupplies new fources of pleaf- 
ing and ufeful information, and conduces to the 
increafe of philanthropy and generofity of fenti- 
ment. He who is confined to his own country reads 

- only 
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only one page of the book of human nature, and 
peq)etually ftudies the fame leflbn ; nor does he un* 
derftand that completely, from his ignorance of its 
relative mierit, and connexion with all other parts. 

If the great aild the opulent refide conftantly 
in their own country, they are acquainted only 
with a luxurious, eafy, and enervating mode of 
living. Foreign Travel enures them to the feverity 
of wholefome hardfhips; the dangers of the fea,' 
difturbed nights, fcanty fare, uncomfortable inn^, 
and bad roads diverfify their lives, and place then!' 
hi new fituati6n$. Thus they (experience fuch 
changes and wants, as render the luxuries A^liicih' 
they can command at liome, and which otherwife 
'would be infipid, the fources of real enjoyn>ent; 
and their occafional privations of eafe and plenty 
may increafe their fympathy for the lower and 
more indigent cliffes of the community. 

He who forms his notions of mankind from his 

coriftant refidence in one and the fame place, rc- 

fembles the child who imagines the heavens ai'e 

confined to his own limited profj>e6l. The Ruffians, 

before the reign of Peter the Great, thought them- 

felVes poffeffed of every national bluffing, and held 

all other people in contempt ; fo contraded were 

they in their notions as to believe that their northerm 

mountains encompaffed the globe. The untra veiled 

Spaniard may fuppofe that every Engliihman is 

dreffed in boots and a hunting-cap, and that horfes 

and dogs are the conftant fubje6ls of his thoughts 

5 and 
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and converfatioD. The untravelied Eogtiflimaa 
Biay imagine that the Spaniard is always wrapt ill 
a cloak, that he is a prey to perpetual jealoufy, and 
is haughty, fuperftitious, and iuadive. Thefe mif- 
conceptions may probably refult, in a confiderablc 
degree, from the popular noveU of each Countiy ; 
and the Knight of La Manca and Squire Weftera 
may have equally caufed them to miftake a par- 
ticular for a general chara6ler, and filled tiiem with 
falfe and exaggerated notions of each other. Thus 
is one nation dilpofed to draw fuch a caricature of 
another, as gives an extravagant as well as an un- 
pteafing idea of the original : — it is only amid the 
civilities of mutual intercourfe, and the exchange 
of friendly offices^ that the true and faithful like-* 
nefc Can be taken. 

" Not long ago the map of the world in Chin^ 
was a fquare plate, tli€ greater part of which was 
occupied by the provinces of that vaft empire, 
leaving on its fkirts a few obferure corners, into 
which the wretched remainder of mankind were 
fuppofed to be driven. If yoix have not the ufe of 
our letters, nor the knowledge of our books, faid 
a Mafndarin to a European Miffionary, what litera- 
ture, or what fcience can you have ' ?" 

Travelling not only divefts the mind of fuch pre- 
judice as this, but gives the higheft polifli to the 
manners. This poliih however does not refult from 

^ Fergufon on Civil Society, p. 313. 

that 
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l^atexceffive attention af the traveller to Im deport- 
nient and external appearance, which takes off the 
ihmxl from more important fmrfuits^ and gives a 
iludied air to his general behaviour; but arifitig 
criginAlLy from true benevolence, and a defire to 
pleafe, is perfe6ted by iutercourfe with weU-bred 
and polite company, difplays itfelf upon every occa- 
fion ill an eafy and unaffe6fced citrriage, an unein* 
barrafled addrefe, and jiroper attention to all around 
him. It has no connexion with eflfeminacy or 
formM ceremony, or with that cringing mien and 
aifeifted com^laiUmce, which would be inconfiftent 
with the ingennoufnefs, and would leffen the dig- 
nity of a Britilh gentleman. 

ICht qualifications of ti young traveller otaght to 
Be fuch, as may not only exempt him from the 
imputation of frivblous curibfity, but enable him 
to derive the greateft advantages from his excur^ 
fioils. His mind ought to be improved hy a cl&ffical 
educatioti: after having ftodred at the U^vei'fity 
the moft important points, which fbrm the rubje6te 
of this work, he will be well qualified for his in- 
tended toin^. He ought to poffefs a critical know- 
ledge of his own language, to underftand the laws, 
conftitution, atrd hiftory of his owii country, the 
forms of proceeding in our courts of juftice, and 
the ftate of our commerce, agriculture, and arts. 
In fuch points he ought by no means to be defici- 
ent; fmce to make a cotnparifon between other 
countries and his own, is more particularly requifite 
as an* obvious and leading objeO; of attention. 

3uch 
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Such preparatory acquirements will give a young 
man great advantages in his converfation Mrfth 
foreigners, particularly if they are intelligent and 
well informed. — ^They form the bafis of education^ 
upon which travelling may be raifed, as its highly 
ornamental and elegant fuperftru6lure. 

Let him not haften to foreign countries, before 
he has fatisfied his curiofity by exploring the moft 
interefting parts of his own. There are various 
places, which will fully repay the labour and the 
expence of his excurfions, direfted as they may be 
to different and pleaiing objefts of purfuit and ob- 
lervation. It is almoft fuperfluous to mention the 
wild and romantic fcenes of Wales, and the North 
of England— the highly cultivated fields of Nor- 
folk, Berkfhire, and Kent — the manufaaut*es and 
commerce which diftinguifli London, Liverpool, 
Manchefter, Briftol, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 
and the large and populous county of York — the 
beautiful fcenes of the Ifle of Wight and Derby- 
fliire — and the flourifliing cities, fiflieries, and ma- 
nufadories of Scotland. In the courfe of thefe 
domeftic excurfions, whatever is moft beautiful and 
curious in the fine arts, whatever is depofited in 
the cabinets of the virtuofi, produced in manu- 
faftories, or dug in the mines, fliould not be dif- 
regarded. 

• " In thofe vernal feafons of the year, when the 
air is calm and pleafant, it were an injury and 
fullennefs agatnft nature, not to go out and fee her 

riches. 
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ridii^s, atid t)artak€ ia her rejoicing with heaven 
and earths I Ihould not therefore be a perfuader 
to them of ftudying much then, after two or thtee 
yeai^ that they have laid their grounds, but to ride 
out in companies with prudent and (laid guides, to 
all quarters of the land; learning and obferving 
all places of ftrength, all commodities of building 
and of foil for towns and tillage, harbours, and 
ports for trade ; fometimes taking fea as faf as to 
our navy, to 4earn there alfo what they can on the 
praftical knowledge of failing and of fea-fight. 
Tbefe ways would try nil their peculiar gifts of 
nature; and if there were any fecret excellence 
among 'them, would fetch it out, and give it fair 
opportunities to advance itfelf by, which could not 
but mightily redound to the good of the nation, 
and bring into fafliion again thofe old admired vir- 
tues and excellencies, with far more advantage, 
now in this purity of Chrittiati knowledge "*." 

Such excurfiort^ to the m6ft interefting parts of 
bis own country will fharpen the appetite oS the 
young traveller for the Curiofities of other cotintrieg, 
and place Wm upon an equality with thofe inqui- 
fitive foreigners, who refort to England. And fuch 
foreigners indeed cannot give a ftronger proof of 
their difcerument and well^direfted curiofity. Con- 
fidering the progrefs made in arts and fciences, the 
improvements introduced by Commerce and Agri- 
culture, the number of our flourifliing and opulent 

» Milton's Traflatc cm Educfition. 

VOL* II. X ^itiefc 
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cities, eipecisdly the inexiiauftible wonders of em 
metropolis^ the variety and ingcaiiity of our manur 
fadories, the fplendour of oup co«rt ; the pro(pe£t» 
of the country, diverfified with ail the beauties of 
nature; the colledions of pidur^ ftatues, and 
natural curioiities ; our formidable i^avy, which i$ 
the terror and the admiration of the world ; tlie 
charader of the men, ingenuous, inteUi^nt, and 
hofpitaWe ; the beauty, delicacy, and modefty of 
the women — confidering all thefe circumftancesy 
we cannot attribute the fatisfaSiion which they 
e^prefs, during their refidence among us, to mere 
flattery ; but may fairly conclude, that it arifes in 
a great degree from the gaiuine pleafur^ which 
they derive from the furvey of one of the moft in-r 
terefting countries in the world \ 

It is not uncommon to meet with travellers^ who 
are grolily ignorant of n^any intereiling parts <rif 
their nativle country. The French are remarkable 
for this defe6l, and the Engliih are far from being 
exempt from it Too many of our countrymen, 
who go abroad, are unacquaint^ not only with 
places remote from that in which they were bora 
or educated, but with many things^ to which they 
had it in their power to be familiarized from their 
infancy. An Englifliman once difcovered very 
great furprife, when he was informed at Rome, 

■ Dean Tucker Bas given an excellent lift of the objefts moft 
deferving the attention of a foreigner, who travels in England. 
Effay on Trade, p* in. 

that 
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that t^e thwth of*. Suphetf%, J^nlbtMh, 'Waddflfe 
of the moft degaM ^dimens of modern ait:hite«* 
tute* . Such tgnortitice e^tpofes the travelfet- to the 
ridicule, and perhfapa contempt of ititelligeiit fb- 
rcignets^ ^tidmay induce him to expreft his admi- 
ffition ev^n of inferior pi6du6Wons abroad, Where 
he may be informed tb^t finer fpecimend of Art arfe 
lb be feeft in his own country. 

If fttch qualifleations as thofe before ftttted be 
n^effary, the traveller cannot of .courfe be very 
youngs when he fet& out npon hi^ excnrfions. All 
the writers upon the fubje^^ particularly Milton 
and Locke, concur in reprobating the cuftom of 
fending ^ raw and inexj^rienced boy abroad. Lord 
Ch^fterfield indeed, if hi* recommendation ihould 
cai*ry much weight, appears to countenance it: 
but we muft recoiled^ that the plan of education, 
which he propofed for his fon, had not only a 
general view to form a polifhed man of the world, 
but to qualify him for a diplomatic department % 
Befbrc a proper age, a youth is expofed to every 
inconvenience and danger, which can poflibly arife 
from quitting his own country. Previous to that 
period, the curiofity of a young man is commonly 
indifcriminate, his judgment is incorre^ and hafty ; 
and of courfe he is inadequate to the juft Com- 
parifon between what he has left at home, and 
wliat he obferves abroad. It is vainly expeSed by 

o Lord Chefterfield's bell obfcrvations on the ufe and improve. 
ment of travelling are to be found in Letters 79. 98. 150. 235. 
^^6. 265. 

X 2 parents, 
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parents, that the authority of a travelling tutor 
will be fufficient to prevent the indifcretion of their 
fon, and confine his attention to proper objefts of 
improvement ; but admittii^ every tutor to be a 
Mentor, every pupil'may not be a Tele.machus^ 
The gaiety, follies, and voluptuoufnefs of the con- 
tinent folicit in fuch captivating forms the inclina- 
tipns of the young, that they foon becopae de?if tp 
the calls of admonition. No longer fubjeft to the 
control of a teacher or a parent, they are eager to 
4>llpw the dictates of their own inclinations, and 
to launch out into the wide ocean of indulgence 
and diffipation. ^' But if they defire to fee other 
countries at three or four and twenty years of age, 
not to learn principles, but to enlarge experience, 
and make wife obfervations, they will by that time 
.be fuch as ihall defervc the regard and honour of 
all men where they pafs, and the fociety and friend^ 
fliip of thofe in all places, who are beft and moft 
jeminent, and perhaps then other nations will be 

P ^* Much of the fuccefs certainly depends on the choicetrf" 
the tutor or travelling companion. He fhould be a grave re- 
fpcdabl^ man, of a mature age. A very young man, or a man 
oflevify, however great his merit, learning, or ingenoity, wiU 
ttpt he proper ; becaufe he will not have that natural anthoiiry 
and perfonal dig^nity, which command attention and obedience. 
A grfve and good man will watch over the morals and religion of 
his pupil ^, both which, according to the prefent mode of con^^ 
duftihg travel, ait commonly (haken from the bafis, and levelled 
with-tlie duft, before thtf'endof the peregrination. A tutor of 
character aod principle wiU refolve to bring his pupil Jaope, if it 
is polTible, not worfe in any refped than, he was on his departure." 
Knox on Educatior^ vol. ii. p. joj;» , 

-, ..... . : glad 
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glad td vifit lis for their breeding, or dfe to imitife 
us in their own country ^." 

It fhould be the particular care of thofe, who 
wifli to turn their travelling to the greateft advan- 
(age, .and to fave confiderable time and expence, 
to communicate tlvejr intentions of going^ abroad 
to forae intelligent perfons, who have purfued the 
fame route, which they intend to take. It will be 
highly ufeful to obtain a?hV/ew inftruftions from 
them, as they afford niore room for deliberate re- 
flexions, tihati mere oral direfilions admit of. The 
more time the traveller has previoufly beftowed 
Upon acquiring a knowledge of the country he in«^ 
tends to vifit, the better will he be qualified to aflc 
proper ^queftions on his arrival there ; and the more 
nearly will he approach to the advantageous fitua^ 
tioti of him^ who has vifited the country before. 



' Trdvelfitig at too early an age may be ^eatly 
injurious in its confequences. If the elements pf 
literature and feience are not acquired, when the 
mind is in the wiod du6tile ftate, and the memory 
h rhoft tenacious and retentive, a youth will never 
gain cort^ and accurate knowledge. On his re^ 
turh hbnie, he will pi-obably be engaged in bufinefs, 
orac6nfl:ant round of fociety, and confequently 
will have little leifure to attend to the improvement 
of his mind. Having been early aCKJuftomed to 
wander from one obje6l to anotheri and Jtod:0f 

/ t Milton on Education, p»ai« 
■ ^ X 3 difpUying 
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difplay'mghis*fuper6ci»l alcwniplifliTneiits, he will 
never apply himfelf to regulm ftu^y; b^ will re^ 
femble the gaudy butterfly, rather than the in* 
cluftrio*!^ bee, which ej^tra^ fweet^ frew ^v^y 
fiQW§Vf He ought tQ go abroad ^ year of 0yp, before 
h^ J^ expe6te4 to app^^ iipoo the ftag^ p£ puWio 
^ife at home, Py Xh^X tm^ \m cjifpofftioa ^ud 
gweval phara^e?.n>?iy be afw^-t^i^^^ anid ^i«J[i^l?ifci 
of thiD^ing will in ^, gre^t ^^r^e \^ fof nie4. : iUvH 
iftg fca^ fome {^^pewncp, ^nd \^g\\l^}^g^ ^a^^xer- 
cife hi^ pwn ju^gm^t, he -^^Wimt t\^^ b^ fo fja^^ 
2k& with firil appevwceft ; t^v wiU h^:?fte^wi th<l 
pro4u^ion$ or the ipwner^ of ^i^figq^o^p^eii^^;^;* 
ceWept, merely be^a^fe th^ h$^v(r ^h<^ rcfigwnieiwU^ 
tion of aovelty, »n4 di^r from hh ow^r^U^ wiH 
Jipt; thl^lc ^v€r;y opfr^-fipger ft \^^prtby Qbj^ft of b« 
a^ip^iioo^; iipr will he feg^fi qv^ry fycopim^ 
who^ ml^iD^ i^ ipfipw^tingj. a^ whoffi pw)%irum3 
of fervice are profufe, as a fincere and valuable 
^1^4, JHi^ nH)ral« will b^ lei^ li^lf to be corrupt* 
f4f, ^d hi? foftvpe morf i^ci^r^ frofn thjc infidiow 
arts 9f pijraftt|s$ and courtefons. Jp Paris, Vienna^ 
i^M0el^ ap^ all pt^rgr^^at cM^^s pf Europe, artful 
^^nandwo*we^ hy inxmn^r^hk finare^ toqatcl^ 
tbf ijWi;Wd i»^Kpefi^iFMred ; ««By of tbofe yojuog 
iBTO, whp fefort too ^arfa^to. the conti^ept^ caw 
(flUjtatteft thei^rfiicg^fe; finfiefrom f^ch jmpropei: 
fuddafligeroiisaeqijaiptanGQ, tJ^^y fieqjAWtly trgp^ 
Jiie iaff pf b^tb ^nd /oj;tMnei: and tb? fftfiriftpp oC 
|]^(# - ^hpl^oj^ prrfpoCfefl^o^. Jq, .feviovM,%p( tb^i^ 
own religion, country, and government, which 
were implanted iq thcifp earfy y^ars.' Hence too, 
*. - whea 
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"v^ea tbeir tnindb are fi> fufceptiUe 6l cMiy impref- 
HOBf they take tbefiamp of foreign ittanoerB^ and 
become deefiy tiadured with. fVlroloufnafi and ai^ 

^ Fretkms tO' the Erench eevolutios, theiv wcct 

Bot a few q£ our traveled ciwnBtrymeny who, mi& 

taking foppi&neis fiir politena&y and donceit foi 

tntcUe^bual ftvength^ efiablkhed a kind q£ corn^ 

mecdal tireaty wHh our GdUio neighbours^ and e^c* 

ehanged iitnplicity &)r artifice^ candoor for affibo* 

tation^ fteadine& for fdvoUty^ and .religious pvin^ 

dple lor the profane levity o^ tilie Erench.Phik>fo«i 

phiib. They brougiil bsi^ little of the ptu^ v^ 

noble iQmipHdty of the^En^ifhohariir^r; butrathec 

&owed how mucb the true ends of vifiting foreign* 

*^aountries might be perMrted, by exhibiting ow 

their return the maanecS' of petits^maHres^ XYm 

i^ntatioa of feinQfis, and the profl^ad]^ of Im^^ 

fidds'. 

' The piftur^ c£ «« ii^xpcrienced young man tniTciliigt >ad 
tl^ cpnreq^ence& likely to re^tlt fro^ it^ 2kxt vcty agfee^^ aoA) 
juilly drawn by Sterne in his Sermoo (the twentieth) on thft PrOb. 
digal Sob. ^ 

*' In general the man depends intirely on the boy ; and hq is 
all his life long^ what the impreflions he received ixi his early 
days b;^¥e made him. If ^idMfore any confiderable^ p^t o£ thiif 
pse^ioiiif foaion be w^ed in for^gn travel^ I giean if it b^ aftoally 
not employed in the purfuits proper to it, this circumftance mud 
needs be confidered ai an objedion of great wmghi tb that ibrC of 
education/* Hurd-ft Dialogoes^ vol. iii. p« 76. 

X 4 To 
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To contamjf^ate the &cfe of nature, and examine 
the works, of art, indifferent countries, agreeable 
asid ioilru^ng asi fuch re&arches may be, are far 
from conftituting all the obje6ls, which the tra- 
veller has to occupy his attention, provided he 
takes proper itd vantage of the opportunities afforded 
to him of , (being and ' khotring the world. The 
djfplay of thanners is as raufch open to liis re«» 
fearches,? is the profpefts of nature, or the cabinets 
ef art. It is bii? important bufmefs tot fludy man-' 
kind; and faeicannotpofiibly apply to that fUidy 
with fuccefs, urileis be has attained a mature age: 
nor canJie hirieed gain a welcome adipittance int^ 
i^pe£bableahd improving company 4 for it i» hot 
xeafonable to fuppofe, that foreigniers, diftioguifhed 
by rank, abilities^ or attainments, will be eager. to' 
con vprfe with unppliflied boys, juft freed from 
fchool: they may however be gratified by the at- 
tention of thofe yodng men, who have knowledge 
to communicate, as well as to gain ; whofe curiofify 
is direded to proper objeds ; and who increafe the 
reput^ion of their country by their ingenuous difr 
pofition, refpeftability pf characler^ and propriety 
of behaviour '. 

. Frpm the expedition^ with which (bme travellers 
pf oceed, Mfe are not to conclude, that knowledge of 
the world may be caught by a tranfient glance ; or 

t See Lord Eflex's Letter to the Earl of Rutland, and that of 
Sir Philip Sydney to his brother, which contain fome' excellent* 
advice to travellers. Seward'3 Biogrsiphy, vol. ii. p- 55S, &c, 
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that they belong to that high order of genhis, who 
can ** gtafp a fyftem by intiiition." They might 
gain as much information, if they were wafted 
o^ver the continent by a balloon, as they acquire 
by viewing a country, -during their r^pid progrefi 
through it, from the windows of a carriage.* Th# 
various places, through which, they haften, canf 
only appei^r to them like the ^lifting icenes of U 
pantomime, which juft catch the tve for a moment, 
and fucceed fo rapidly as t^ obliterate the fain^ 
impreffions of each other. We are told of a noblcf 
Roman, who could recoiled all the atticles fold alf 
an auction, as well as the liames of ^ the fever^t 
purchafers. — The memoiy of fucb volatile traveilew 
ought ta hk <^f equal cap^ity and rettntivenefei* 
eonfideri^g the few houri they allow therafelve^ for^ 
the infpeftion of curiofities, and the flkoft time o^ 
their reftdencJe^aii different ptacds. — 

Ignorance of the modern languages, ' atid efpe^ 
cially of the French and the tierman, 'is a great 
obftacle to the improvement of many Engliflimen, 
and prevents them from !*eaping the defired advan^ 
tages from Iheir Travels. The cuftom is to6 pre* 
valent of poftponing any application to foreign 
languages, until a iew months before the grand 
tour is commenced. The pupil is encouraged by- 
the compliments of his teacher to flatter himfelf, 
that a flight degree of attention to a few hafty 
Jeflbns will produce extraordinary proficiency, and 
make him a complete linguift. From a knowledge 
gf the euftomary forms of addrefi, and th^ names 

of 
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of cooimoA objefts, |he Freaph langaafge is 'm^ 
properly fuppof^d.to be very eafy to be acquired 
^o aUowauce i& I9a4e fov^the variety of th^.irre*- 
gular verbs, tbe idiomatic (bu^re of feoteiiQ^t 
wd choice of wohIjs, the; peculiar tura of faibiottt 
tblp pfarafi^ or for tbe great diflicwlty of ncquiriog 
9t jyft and correft pronunciation. His deficiiencie^ 
ia ftU tbefe particulars ^*e too freqiue9t^ apparent^ 
^ foqn 95 the young traveller ha^ ^BO&d th^ 
Channel After e^cchanging a few compUmeitts^ 
which hej expreflfes in the form^^l tangui^ of Im 
irocabuUtry, his co^iverfation is at an end: his fal-^ 
llsring tongue, and embarralfed air difcover, thafe 
he labours with ideas, which he wants words ta 
cxprefe. If he can arrive after much hefitation at 
the arfangemcftt of a fentence, all the pplitenefe 
even of A Freetchmaa is requifite ,to palliate hi& 
miftakes Frequent attepjpts will without double 
produce fluency, and conftant care will fecure cor- 
re6);neis: but the wtslbrtune is, tliat the young 
traveller is too often employed jii acquiring a. 
knowledge of words and phrafes, when he ought to 
be improving his mind in focial intercourfe with 
thofe to whom he is recommended* 

This defe6l in their education is a great induce* 
ment. to Engliftupen to aflbciate too much with: 
their countrymen, when they are abroad. Hence, 
on reaching any of the great towns ppon .the Con^^ 
tinent, they are fond of forming parties ^mong 
themfeiveg, and are bufy in prejudicing each other 
agaiaft the inhabitants, of, wbow they j^^p^v llttl^ 

froiu 
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fr<Mii thoh" pwu experience^ ^nd €)f whom they do 
Dot fi^l the laudstble d^firc of kuQwiqg* mpre. It i^ 
obviwis, that fuch condu^ is calcul^it^ tp frtjkfirat^ 
tMprmipd^nioi tiaveHJng, by incrw^foig thoft 
pr<5Judice$, which it cmght to remove, ia^4 by in>- 
dncmg tXi^ young traveller to acquiefce in tlu^ mifi- 
r^prcjfcotatioij^ of others, wbp may pretend to givip 
bim a true d^fcriptio^ of charafter^ ai)d maniiei^ 
A^ h^ has the opportunity of aicertainjiig 4:hefc 
ppiut^ himf^^lf, hi3 own ejs^perwnce-ia his heft gwida 
Shwiid b^ CQfitinn^ to affociat^ only wit;h EngUflir 
mea, he wiU gradually io narrow the circle of h» 
abfervation, aji to confine \m attention to places^ 
i^hen it ought to be directed ,to perjGw^'T^e; wrH 
jnerely gratify hi;* fights «^ pegjf^ to inqwpve. hip 
uftd^rftandingj apd will be cquvcirfent wth pi^sej^ 
ftnd public Iwilding^, aud a feanger ijp ppli]^^^^ 
well-informed focieties. ** Without poffeffing the 
kngyiiga it ifi iiBf Q^BUe fio a^remateiekhec^g 
genius, or* ^le charai^^ of a imtioik Inl^^tei^ 
can never ftipply the defeft of a dire6l commnhica- 
tipn. And without continuing a fuflScient time, 
po traveller can form aja accurate judgment i for 
t\m noveUy of eyf«y tiling akouiwd us nfttmElly 
con^ivds and ]^)?OffiiAes« The ikil tmntilt mutl 
ftibfide, and the ofcge6ls which prefent thcmfelves 
be repeat ^(Uy. ^saminedy b(?fdre \ve can be certain th^ 
idCT3 we have fwmed are jf»ft To fee w-ell is an 
art^ ^bich re^irai more pra^iee tbaa ia eoiKuaaonly 
iimiigified%'^ 

; * Vplpf^y/t Pr^ce tp hk Tr«y.d«,. p. tT. X will beg laave 
IP recommend' mat example^ that pf Cicero^ as a model iu? ths 

conduft 
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• 

Wherever the traveller may direft his fteps, the 
particular objefts of attention will always have a 
reference to his inclination^, his education, or his 
future employment in life. He, who goes abroad 
folely for his amufement, or merely to obferve the 
ialRions of the various places, deferves not the re* 
Ipeftable appellation of a Traveller, any more than 
the merchant, or thefailor, who traverfe the ocean 
for the purpofes of commerce. Thofe; who pro- 
perly come under this defcription, are eager to 
make fuch refearches, as ihovv their love of nature, 
fcience, and the great objefts, which conduce to 
the comfort and ornament of mankind. Among 
Tuch travellers, we diftinguilh 3. Banks, who vifited 
the confines of the fouthem hemifphere, to add 
new plants: to the domiilion of botany ; a /Sftwcft- 
hutgh^ who afcended the^ Alps, witli undaunted 

ie6iiduAo£ Travel. ''He did not fet put tilths had completed 
Ut educat^n athprne — and after }ie had acquixied, in his frwn 
counprjr, whatever was proper to forma worthy ^itiz^ and ma. 
giftrate of Rome, he was confirmed, by 2, maturity 9f age and 
rea/ofti againft the impreffions of vice. In a tour the moft de- 
lightful of the world, he faw every thing that could entertain a 
turious traveller ; yet ftslid no where ^^ny longer than his benefit^ 
not hi$ (d^fure, detained him* By his J^v^ovs knowledge of 
the laws of Rome, he was able to compare them with thofe o{ 
other cities, and to bring back with him whatever he found ufe* 
ful, either to his country, or himfelf. He was lodged, wherever 
he came, in the houfes of the great ahd eminent; not fo much for 
their birth and wealth, ai their virtue, knowlcdgey artd learning: 
thefe he made th^ conflant companions of his travel^ /i, • . It is na 
wonder, that he brought back every accomplifhment, which 
could improve and adorn a man of fenfci" Middleton's Life of 
Cicero, ■.*,.. .1 ♦i/i ^ , . .*. 

per- 
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perfeveranqei to ajfcertain their altHu(k>; zHamU- 
tQn^ who explored Itajy and ^icily, to furvey and 
to preferve the precious relics of ancient art ; a 
fjrray^ who, with true epiftolary eafe, and genuiiije 
tafte, defcribed every place and obje& fo perfectly, 
•as to fet it immediately before the eye; a Moorty 
who lus conveyed, in the form of ftriking anec- 
dote, the lively piftures of French and Italian 
manners; z. Youngs who, fiudious to imprpvethe 
molt beneficial of all arts, has defcribied the ftate of 
agriculture in various climes ; or a Hawardj who, 
vifiting the fick arid the imprifoned of various 
countrie3, and jealous to alleviate their diftreffes, 
whether felt in the confinemejit of a dungeon, or 
the loathfomenefs of an hofpital, proved himfelf, 
by the labours and the facrifice of his life, to be a 
true friend to mankind. It is. furely an honour, 
not only to our own country, but to human nature, 
that the fpirit of curiofity Ihould exert itfelf in fweh 
various direSions ; fmce new obfervations and dif- 
coveiies have thus been made for the enlargemetxt 
of knowledge, and the general benefit of fociety. : 

To tread on claffic ground is a very .pleafing 
fource 'of gratification to the youthfnl tra^'cllcr. 
He hiis it in Jijs p6wer to adopt theirioft diheftrae? 
thod of illuftr^ting the allufious to. manners,; cut 
toms, and:plaoiPs, Jbund in his favoiiHte authors^; 
and to fuppiy the dtfe<Ss of commentators. and 
critics by his^ own aSual lobfervations. ,He,.. who 
reliflies the beauties of a Virgil, or a Horace, will 
be eager to vifit the fpots, either marked by their 

foot- 
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footAeps, <^ imiwotUkViuA by their pwm^ What 
dcligbt will he cxpericrtce^ wbtn he fees the Bar 
flowing through the mi^adowd of Mantua^ sttid af- 
terwards rufliing by various ftreams into the gulph 
of Venice ; or when he traverfes the ihores of Baie^, 
and wanders amid the grov^^ of Umbria! The 
Atkio dalhing its foamy (brge& through the ^aggy 
channels of the rocka^ and the hilU of Tivoli, 
iotetfperied with orchards, oHve-groynds, and com- 
fieldS) recal Horace and Catullus to his remem^ 
hmnce. Thefe fcenes ever endeafed to learning 
and tafte> infpired many of the lively and feftive 
Odes of the one^ and of the tender and penfi^^ 
Elegies of the other. 

Doubtlefs thefe and fimilar places may owe much 
of their beauty to tlie power of de/briptim; and 
adual obfervation may efface the rich and glowing 
tints of poetical colouring : yet ftill a profpcft of 
the fpots, where heroes achieved their noWeft ex^ 
{doits, or where the gi*eat poets, orators, and hif* 
torians poured forth the flreams of genius^ muft 
afford exquilite pleafure to every cultivated mind. 
If the fccnes they inhabited or defcribed do not 
exa&Iy correfpond with the high expe^tionS con* 
ccived from theh* works, yet fuch an aftual furvey 
will iafpire the claflical traveller with the mod 
pleafing enthufialhi, give him lively images of thd 
dcfcriptions, which charmed his youthful fancy, 
and ^dear the objeSs of his early {iudies« 

Th© 
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The €fie£& likd^ to be produced upon the initi4 
by iuch fcenes are defcribed with his ufual ftreng;th 
of obfervation by Johnfon^ in his Tour to thd 
Hebrides. — " At laft we came to Icolmkiil — W^ 
\reie now treadii^ that iiiuftnouB iflandy which 
was once the luminai^^y of the .Caiedanian regions, 
where favage clans and roving barbarians derived 
the benefits of knowledge, and the bleffings of re- 
ligion. To abftraft the mind from all local emotion 
would be impoflible, if it were endeavoured ; and 
woiild be fboliij^, if it were poflible. Whatever 
withdraws us from the power of our fenfes^ wbat-^ 
ever makes the pad, the diftant, or the future^ 
predoipinate over the prefent, advances us to the 
dignity of thinking beings. Far from me, and 
from my friends, befuch frigid philofophy, as may 
condu6t us, indifferent and unmoved, over any 
ground, which has been dignified by wifdom^ 
bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be envied, 
whofe patriotifm would not gain force upaa the 
plain of Marathon, or whofe piety would not ^x>w 
warmer among the ruins of lonaS" 

His mind will be filled with admiration at the 
fight of the monuments of archite&ure. Rome 
fufficieiitly difplays the extent of her priftine gran^ 
deur and magnificence; and proves, amid maffy 
ruin«, broken archei^, and prollrate columns, the 

"« Tour to the Hebrides, pw 346. — See Cicero de Finibas in 
Prooemio, where a' Chiilar train of tWught ispurfued, biit 6y no 
means fupported by equal energy, 

jufticc 
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Juflice of her pre|:eQiion3 to the title of the Emprefs 
of the world". . The ruins of the Capitol, the ibUd 
and exten{i>/^ public roads, and the monuments 
creded upon them to departed heroes ; the CoUfeum, 
which could contain vail multitudes in its capa^ 
cious circuit; the Pantheon, perfedi in its (yov* 
metry ; 

** Amid the domes of modern hands 
How (imply , how fevercly great !" 

the Arch of, Titus, rich with triumphs; the Co- 
lunm of Trajan, infcribed with the faireft forms of 
fculpture, may yet fill the afioniflied eye, and recal 
the great exploits of the pali The claffical tra- 
veller will be diligently employed in tracing the 
remains of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Paeftum, 
lately refcued from obfcurity ; and he will infpeft 
with the greateft pjeafure the numerous antiques 
depofited by the tafte of the Ki^lg of Naples, in 
the Mufeum at Portici''. Even where the lapfe of 
time^ and the ravages of barbarians, havealmolt 

^ Afpice murorum moles, prxruptaque faxa, 

Obrutaque horrenti vada thcatr'a fitu. 
Hsec funt Roma : Viden* 'velut ipfa cadavera tantof 
Urbh^ adhuc fpirent Imperiofa minas^ 

Janus Vitalis. 
See Addifon's Epiftlefrom Italy, and Dyer's Ruins of Rome. 
^ ''Eight hundred manufcripts, about the Cime number of 
pieces of painting, more than 350 ftatucs, heads and buds ; almoll 
ipoo vafes of different forms ; 40 great branched candle(ticks« 
and more tlian 600 other morfel? of antiquity, con^pofe the cabinet 
atPortJci.** Barthelemy's Travels. 

entirely 
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entirely effaced the manuments of Roman grandeur, 
and places fcarcely retaiii' more than their names, 
he will explore with entJiufiaftic ardour the fpots^ 
Qnce diftinguiflied by the fpiendid villas of Cicer0, 
and Adriap, and hpuoured with the tomb of Virgil, ^ 
and while he furveys 

^* The wide wafte of all devouring years 
Where Rome her owii fad fepulchre appears,-'' . 

he w\\\ not fail to indulge thofe melancholy yet 
edifying refledions, ^vhich: are affociated with fen- 
fibility and with virtue,, upon the inftability of hu- 
man affairs, the infignjficance of worldly grandeur, 
and the revolutions of empires, in conformity to 
the difpofal of divine Providence. 

Nor will he overlook the modern fpecimens of 
architefture, fcattered with profufion over Italy- 
He will furvey the marble palaces of Genoa — the 
fquares, fountains, obelifks, and palaces of Rome — 
and more than all, the fublime church of St. Peter, 
rearing its majeftic dome above all the furrounding 
edifices. Struck with this unparalleled monument 
of magnificent art, he will confefs, that the genius 
of Michael Angelo was alone capable of producing 
fuch a fubjeft of perpetual admiration^. 

« The length of St. Peter's at Rome, on the outfide, is 730 feet ; 
breadth 520. Height from the pavement to the top of the croft, 
which crowns the cujjola, 450 feet. The grand portico before 
the entrance is 2 1 6 feet long ; 40 broad. The length of St. Paul*s 
is 500 feet. Breadth of the crofs-aifles, from north to fouth,^ 
248. Height to the top of the crofs, ^^6 ktt. 

VOL. II, Y Itt 
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'In the places moft diftinguiflxed by th^ piwluc- 
tlons of the great artifts, he will examine the fineff 
ipecimens of fculpture. The Gallery of the Grand 
Duke at Florence pr^fetits to hi$ view nntnerous 
ff^eeimens of marble fhaped into the moft expref- 
five and lively forms. The Hercules of the Par- 
iiefe palace, the juft image of ftrength united with 
Adivity^ refttng after the performance of feme dif- 
^ficult exploit, difplays his gigantic proportions, 
aitid finewy limbs. The tragedy of Niobe and her 
daughters is reprefentedm marble, and every figtr re* 
which compofes the interefting grotip exprelfds ex-^ 
.qnifite eitiotions of teiror and grief. tn« the pala^ce* 
of the Lourrc may now be^ feeli amotig no* lefs than^ 
. 208 iiieftimable fpecimens of atitiettt aft, tt head of 
:, Jupiter brought from the Mufeum of the Capitol, 
in which the awful and platrd' majefiy of the'fove- 
reign Ruler of Gods alid Men accords with the 
defcriptions of Homer. The Metcury, of ptiriart 
marble, is remarkable for theeafy inclination of the 
>ead, the mildilefs of expreflfion, and tlie fine and -^ 
:. vigorous turn of the limbs. Such is its perfe^ har-' 
. mony of execution, that Ponffin, the gteat painter, 
efteemed it the beft model for the proportions' of 
the human figine. The Laocoon of the' Belvidcre, 
difcovercd among the ruins of the palace of TiHus, 
Cxpreffes in the figures of the Father and his two 
. .Sons the utmoft violence of painful emotions. In 
vain they firiiggle againft the attacks of the nion- 
" ftrous ferpents which^twin^ around them in fpirai 
'folds. The wretched Laocoon, with hfrad ujiraifedf 
to utter th^; cries of. defpaii", k^^xpiring in the fame 
,i ^^ agonies 
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dgotii^ from wliich^ W^ ^^iid^ at^^rfiplfid' id 
refcil6 bis dym^ ebildr^n*. •' Bat x^l!ia* laiiguaf^^ 
What eloquence t^w do jafiikieV^ ih^ ApoilGf of tf^ 
Bthidere! Fot tfcre^ G^nturf^j fihW firft fbuhtf 
kmong the fuiri^ 6P Anfiiim, has iVe flE^otf thid a(ftn^ 
faiiob df a?ll bbholdSrl !^deWi^ tftte btkutj^* of hfe 
ifeature^, feis gi-a!ce" 6f attftdde- atid thie^ ftibirirtcf 
fixture of agility and vig;6ar, ai tty exeetrf dSt\ 
ioiiipfeirifoti' with- tSie faifrtfl) form^ of itidtvitfujil n*-* 
ftire: This coVi^ibvi y^i\\ prolj^biy b6* f6oiy fartheif 
6nfich^d \<^ith thelfe mibff peffeSS produaroiV oF ^— ^ 
i^hte ViriMde Midiei^j of \Vhich A6 modd' dan eonf^ey 
in adequate 1niiag6. This %ure thB,t enefianis^ tki 
worldy gently bends her delicate form iii tSi^ 
moft graceful and modeft attitude ; beauty breathes. 
its captivating animation into e^ery limb, and the 
Enraptured tye glides ove? the \Vh6le ftatue witK 
tmceaiing delight and admiratlotii 

The cabiti^ts of tbe medalljfis call for his atten- 
tion, ' Therd he traces the! reigns of moriarclW 
through fucceffive ages, and fees thfe images of 
heroes; ftatefmen, alid beauties, whofe various aSioilis 
wer^ the intcrefting fubjefls of his previous ftudies, 
in the colleftlon of the Grand Duke at Florence^ 

* Virgil has given a lively (iefcription of this ftory, and per* 
haps derived it from thisj^ or a fimilar ftatue, ^n. ii. 1. 212^ &c. 
The epithet /<7n;^, applied to the "duorom corpora natorum," 
is Angularly charaderiftic of'this groape> becaufe the figures of 
the fons of Laocoon, although they have the mufculai^forms of 
men, are comparatively fniall. The largcf figure of Laocoon ex- 
^6lly coincides with Virgil's particulaf defcription of him. 

Y 2- and 
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and in the Natiooal Library at Paris. The gold 
and brais medals of the latter exhibit the elegance- 
of Grecian and. Ro«ian art He will be ftruck with 
the youthful beauty of Alexander the Great, the 
ftern afpe^ of Galba, the martial fteadinefs of 
Vefpafian, the crowned head of Zenobia, and the 
lovely profile of Fauftina — he fees the emblematical 
figures CQrrrefponding with the reigning mythology 
of aticient times ; Abundance pouring forth mixed 
fruits from her horn ; Viftory >vaving her wings ; 
and Honour encircled with a laurel crown. He 
fails not to notice the illufti-ation, which a fer jets of 
medals afford to ancient manners, poetry, and 
hittory\ ' 

.-The traveller qualifies himfelf for a conftant 
fpurce of entertainment by hjs fonduefs fi3r the 
produ6lions of the pencil. After having formed 
his judgment, by infpedling the bed colledions, of 
-which his own country can boafl, he vifits \^ith 
cliilight the choice cabinets abroad, and taftes that 
refined pleafure, which the incompaj-able p^O(^u6lion^ 
of the beft mafters are alone capable x>f ^affording; 
The grand gallery of the Louvre, enriched with 
the plunder of Churches, and Palaces, will afford 
an ample field for the indulgence of his curiofity, 
as it contains nearly a thoufand of the choiceft pix)- 
du<?Uon3 of the Italian and Fleniiflv fchools. Upoii 

^ Sc6 AM\{on'$ Difcourfe on Medals, and Spanheim's very 
lej^rned work, from which iater wrUcrs have borrowed fome of 
their beft .remarks, 

• ' all 
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aU thefe occafions he- will e?iamine, whether the 
artift has given to the mai^ble, the gem, the brais,' 
and the canvafe, a juft reprefentation of nature, 
paflion, and beauty; and Will be more attentive 
to general effeft, than to minute accuracy. ' 

He will delight likewife to view the ftores of 
literary produftions, colle6led in public and private 
libraries: for there the wifdonij the fcience, the 
arts, and difcoveries of fucceffive ages, conveyed 
in the languages of all nations, are combined, and 
brought under one point of view. To him the^ 
Vatican and the National Library of France will 
imfold their numerous treafures :— there he may. 
fatisfy his curiofity, by infpefting the moft ancient 
and curious manufcripts of the claffic authors, the 
earliefl and the moft beautiful fpecimens of typo- 
graphy, and the choiceft modern editions. 

The prefent ftate of literature and of the arts 
will likewife call for his attention. He will examine 
how far a nation has rifen above, or is fallen below 
its former condition ; and in what refpe6l it excels, 
or is inferior to others. He will inquire into the 
principal fources of its wealth and profperity ; for 
this purpofe he muft procure accefs to the ftatef- 
man, the merchant, and the agriculturift, and from 
their reports derive juft and accurate information, 
lie will colleft from their converfation the ftate of 
CQmmerce and agriculture ; and how far thefe 
fources of profperity exceed in perfeftion and in 

Y 3 extent 
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extent thofe of his oyn cpuntry, ijc vill alfo af- 
ceit^in w^ajtare the particular religious ^nd politic^ 
^-eftablifhments, thefH-evaijling^mufeineiits', Tcipark- 
able cullojcns, and wh^t is tjieir combined and ge* 
neral effed upop i}}c fentinjient^, manners, prof? 
perity, and happinefe of the people. 

*' In yO;Ur trayel? thefe document^ I ^ill givie 
yo\f, ijot a^ mine^ b^it |iis (the ^cpnipliihed Sir 
Philip Si4ney s) pr^ufticies. Seek tj)e }^;aiOwledge of 
the e%te of eypry prjnce, G,ojlJ^^ ^p4 city, that you 
pais thrpugh. 4ddrefe ypuifelf tp tbe CQnipany to 
l^earn this of jthe elder fort, ^^?d yet negljeft not the 
ypungcf. By the ofl/e ypu ihall g^jther learnings 
yifdom, and knowledge ; ty tKe other, aicquaint^ 

« " In ftudyipg the cbarsi^l^r of ^ pec^fc, on^ inquiry ftould 
always be, What were their amu/emeutsi We here get hold of 
great features, which often unriddle the reft. This is indif. 
penfably neceflary, where ftates have rifen to cultivation. In 
thp $ner ^ra£l^ of tbe temperate regions of the earth you meet 
^mufement$ jt^at are elegant, fp^ plpafuiies tl^a^ s^rp, r/efined. De-t 
parting on either hand %o tl^e fbuth, or to tjjc north^ you find 
tafle to degener?itc, and gratification to t(ecome impure. At 
length arriving at the extremities, refinement is uttjerly loft-r-to 
givje jJeafure is to ftupify, or to intoxicate, here by opium, there 
Uy brandy ^wl tobacco. The happy intermediate regions enjoy 
thp yvreffn d^ Jiiftinfi^nt. Is th/e pjxilofppber ^0 fct at nought 
thefe diftinftions ? Is fie tp lay no ftrefs upon the different ftate 
df the arts ? Is he to imaigine it iipports not that the peafant in 
Mufcovy fubfifts on garlic, and fplaces hinafelf with ardent fpi- 
irits ; and in Italy that he feeds on a water-melon, and goes 
forth ivitfi ^he guitar on his back to the plough ?" Robcrtfon'g 
In<j[uiry into the fine ArtS; p. 187. 

ance, 
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Thfi U^veUef will w>reQver ^nubr^ce ev^ryopt 
porUmity of enlarging his k^pwlqcjge of the 'worlj^ 
pr in pther worda, be will turn his k,npwledge of 
himfelf to the greateft ufe, by afcertaining how fkf 
^he n»2^ge of others is refle^led by.his own diipO'f 
fifioR, prop^nfities, and paflioi?LS. His cpnftaijit 
intercpiirfe with fpoiety will afford the pjoft ft/t» 
ypur^)lp 9ie^s for the exj^rcife o£ aci^tenefs and 
difcer^O^e^t IJe will not co,nfine his obferyatiojij 
tji^ exterior forms and fuperficial habits of jp> 
ciety ; but will endeavour tp inv^eftigate the l^ten| 
difpofitions ^d char^ders of his affociates: b^ 
>v^ill conclude, that men, like books, are jipt 
Ito be valn^ for their outward appearance, or 
fplendid drefs, bat for their intrirjlip exeellen^e;^ 
He will look through national peculiarities —}|^ 
will pierce the veil of local cuftoms, and endea- 
jw)ur to view mankind, as they really are, influ- 
^Cied by th^ir general paffiops and difpofition^. 
He will efteera ^hofe witb wbo4ii be ponverfes, 
lather for their mo^^al worth, than their intelleduaj 
powers ;-^for their perfonal merit, rather than their 
-ex^lt^d fanjc, or dignity of flatipp- 

■ » ,' . . 

To every objed h^ will not fail to dired iuqb # 
degree of attention, as isr prnportionate to their 
importance and utility, Wliat^ver he thinks de- 

* Sir Henry Sidaey's Letters. Elegant Epiftl^s, p.2io. 

Y 4 ferving 
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frrving his notice he will fiirvey with an attentive 
eye; and the information he is eager to gain will 
be equally marked by its correAnefs and ifs extent. 
Convinced of the ineftimable value of time, he will 
never be prodigal of the fntall portions of which it 
confifts. He will be expeditious both in his move- 
hients and his remarks, but will not be precipitate 
in either. Ardent in his inquiries, but not frivolous 
or trifling, he will explore whatever is curious in 
jiature or art with affiduity and diligence. In every 
place he will reap an intelleftual harveft of its 
various produ6lions, convey it to his own country, 
and make it the fubjeft of pleafing recolleftion for 
the future years of his life, and the means of en- 
tertainment to his friends ; — and fhould he make . 
tiny obfervations, which upon mature deliberation 
he may judge of fufficient importance, he will 
publifli them for the general information of the 
M'orld. . ; 

He will be extremely cautious how far he gives 
any countenance to the novel opinions, which have 
of late years, fo unhappily for the general repofe 
of fociety, prevailed upon the continent, relative to 
government and religion. He is well convinced, 
|;hat novelty is not excellence ; and that change 
piay be inconfiftent with melioration both religious 
and political. He remarks in fome of the countries, 
which he explores, the baleful efFefts of that revo- 
Jutionary fpirit, which has inflamed the minds of 
|ts votaries to phrenzy, deluged the continent of 
JJurope with blood, and iiHed the meafure erf human 

xnKcry 
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Ti^tfery to an unprecedtnted height - He ^ fenp* 
fiWe of the excellence and the neceffity of Chris- 
tianity, ?it the feme time that he is convinced 
by its evidences, and taftes the blefiings of its con- 
folations and its hopes. He regards its modern 
foes, whether dlftinguiflied sl^ Illuminati or Philth 
fophijisy as offering an infult to the common fenfe 
t)f mankind ; and therefore deferving to be treated 
rather with contempt and ridicule, than with any 
degree of refpeft. 

Thus the intelligent traveller will not fail to de^ 
rive every advantage from his vifit to foreign 
countries. On his return to his native fliores, Im 
manners will be refined, but not formal ; his drefe 
fafliionable, but not foppifh ; his deportment eafy; 
but not negligent Inftead of importing the trifling 
fopperies of other countries, and difplaying fhowy 
and fuperficial acquirements, as the fubftitutes foi- 
foHd information and elegant accomphfliments ; 
and inftead of endeavouring to excite the applaufe 
and admiration of the ignorailt, by his exaggerated 
defcriptions of diftant places, and of his own ex- 
traordinary adventures, he will rather avoid every 
oftentatious difplay, as unworthy of his character 
and his facred regard for truth*. His conftitution, 

unbroken 

" The traveUer, efpccially if he has vifited countries not conn 
monly explored, would do well, both in his converfation aqd 
writings, to follow thefe remarks. ** I have endeavoured to 
maintain the fpirit with which I conduced my refearches into 
fafts; that is, an impartial love of truth. I have reftraincd 

myfelf 
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4iBhrriceii . Hy viooas i«di»lg^Qe i^ 2^^ kind, viV 
49ifi iuvigorated by exercise, m^ hk for^u^e will hp 
uniiBpaiced by extxavag^cje. ScfepJicifni \yiH ^oit 
-undermiiie, nor bigotry iGOrtbrg/S, Im ml^im^frvsk- 
.cipka. He will give z prqof M^hat a 14gb poWU thp 
Britiih: diomond caai take; for his fscmpple wiVi 
folly wijEice^ ithat it cannot be lexiC^Ued eitb^ i^ 
folidity or luftre. His prejudices in favour of Uh 
Dwn country w|U rather fee ftc^gthe«ed than wQm 
away by extenfive comparifon', and enlaiigf^ inr 
tercourfe with mankind; and his general know^ 
ledge will be auginentied through every pure And 
.original chanojeil of iinfQruiation. His philauthropy 
will be ardent, and hi^ })atriptifm not Ids fpirited 
thaa rational His various a/eqAjireroeuts and bi^ 
engaging nia«?ner« will render him not ooJy the 
delight of his fr|ends, but the ornament of bis 

piyfejf &om indulging any fallies of the In^ginatiop, thpugh I 
am no ftr^ger to the power of fuch illufion over the generality 
of readers : but I am of opinion, that travels bejong to the de- 
partment of hijloryy and not that of romance, I have not therefore 
defcribed countries as more beautiful than they appeared to me ; I 
have not reprpfcnjecj their inhabitant? jpofe yirtpous, nor mom 
yrickefl, than I ^ound them." Voluey's Travelj^ Preface^ p. vi. 

** Fas eft et ab hofte doceri :" although I quote this author 
herej and in one or two other places with approbation, I repeat 
my folemn proteft againft his ignorance and unblufhing impiety. 

^ *' Prejudice is an equivocal term ; and may as well mean 
right opinions taken upon truft, and deeply rooted ia the mind, 
as falfe and abfurd opinions fo xlerived and grown into it. The 
former of thefe will do no hurt ; on the contrary, perhaps, the 
rery beft part of education is employed in the culture of them.*' 
Hurd, vol. iii. p. 86. 

coun- 
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country. In fliort, he will becx)me by obfervation 
and habit a true citizen of the world ; who, having 
carefully weighed the merits of all cultivated na- 
tions, will make Gm.A^ Bhitain the place of his 
refidence, not merely by reafon of local attachment, 
but becaufe, when juftly weighed againft other 
countries, the mildnefs of her climate^ the benevolent 
tetifpfiV '^ hfr mhaf^itifntSy the \ej(;Cj^Henc0 of hir la^s 
^ffd con/iitpftiofiy bpth eipH fifd rejligipusj myi th^ 
^/daptatio^ of her ci(/iom to fffegetierfif copifo^i ^ 
fife, prf^op^r^te }fk the fc?ile. 



CHAPTER 
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The Profejiom. 

1 H E topics, which have been confidered \n the 
preceding Chapters, prefent a fnfficient choice of 
interefting ftitgefts of application to an Englifli 
ftudent, who is defirous that the hghts of ufeful 
knowledge may irradiate his mind from various 
points. 

Should his fortune be fufficiently ample to 
exempt him from the neceffity of following a pro- 
feflion, he will have more leifure to puifue his 
claflical and philofophical ftudies. Having im- 
proved his reliih for ufeful reading by requifite 
application, he will not be compelled to have re- 
courfe to rural diverfions, or infipid amufements, 
merely becaufe he is ignorant of any other method 
to employ his leifure hours. He may enlai-ge his 
acquaintance with inftruftive books, and derive a 
pure and exalted pleafure from his general reading. 
In his intercourfe with the wprld, he will foou be 
convinced, that his attainments give him great 
advantages over the vulgar and illiterate, that they 
qualify him to, take com prehen five views of what 
is pa,0iiTg arounil. liim, and that .they put him in 
poffeffion of many particular focisy many u/ifttl 
ohfervatmi^ , siXiii m^ny general ^principkSf. which . 
^1?. may 
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may be applied^^ith the beft' efFdd' to his variousi 
concerns. In efery ftage of lifcy he wBl experience 
the great advantage and fatisfttftioii, vwhichlflowr 
frOm an underftanding refindd by tafte, Cultivated) 
by learning, and elcN'atied by. reljgiioij^ ; - . . . » . ^ 

But the elementary parts of learning are moft, 
itnportadt, /i«^h«ti c6nfideredi as tliegi'ouiidXvOrklrf 
the Profi&ffioiis. Few of tthefe parts indeed tanf bet 
foidi to b^ entii'ely imconnfei^cd-AVitb therni atydr 
there are none, which do nbt coftimunicatd^ftmie? 
important truth,; annex fopf*e pfeafing appeiidag^: 
or fopply ibme elegant ornament to improve, adw-n,' 
and complete t;he profeffional chara6ier. And rit is 
the ex?^cife of a Profe^on^^ Vfh\c\\ wili ena;We a 
young mto' to render his attainments imm^dhtrely 
inftrumentai to the good and happinefe ctf? otteffi,^ 
as well as of himfelf '';'' -■ i* ,^>i 

If fuch be the advantages refulting >ftom apjili^* 
cation to claflidal learning and phildbphy, of wJmtJ 
high importance is it to the ftudebt, tOJexplom 
with drcumfpeftion, and cultivate udth diligetice,^ 
the extenfi v0 ai^l pleafan t field ^ of geuo-al know»^ 
ledge, previous to purfuing the more confined path 
of profeffional refearch ! ' 

As preparatory ftudies are advantageoufly com** 
bihed with profdfional puriu}t% fo may *hey impart 
great affiftance to each ather^ The Pbyiiciaxi ren-? 
ders liimfelf mor^ extenfively ufeful in the <^ourfe 
of liis pra6liqe by fome knowledge of the laws of 
. his 
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hi* coMit^y) artd the clergymaA by his> ax^ainf 3:90^ 
both with inedicine arid law ^. Anditheoccupa- 
tiotii bothi of the Phyfician and the Harrifter mtsflJ 
ivety ill the opiAixwi ^ all weli-difpofed' perftms, be' 
rendered more reipefiabl^ by a uiUfin-m atteirtioti' 
to the duties of religion. 

. Ift Tegard to thfe Proftffiotis^ in gemetari, . it canaot^ 
fiirdy jadmit of a qtieftion, whether tfeejMaH,: .wliot 
j^rfe^ly utideJrftanris the principles of bis pifofcffion,' 
aftd the bi-anches of kno\<^ledge iaiiwdtatety con- 
Die&idw'ith iti and wbopi^perly appHeSjhia variousr 
infoi^mation, has not the greateft advaaita]^ ovec 
htni, : who, although ^ofifefled of ftiperiot abiiilies,! 
has Biegte^dtbe cultivation of hi$:ittiiidws- Spteidid 
tfl[leB:ts are indeed thie peculiar gift3 of; nature, acd 
cannxot be atcquired bjj.the greateft eflfofts of appli- 
cation, or procured by the ihoTt profbitsnd and 
extenfive learning. But l:)y the affift&nce of appli- 
caitton and of teathing alone fplendid tatents will 
be c»riried to their ptq)er diegi'ecf of imfHrt^TeoFirat. 
And without tiiemvi it isa faQ; war^^aatcd^byeafcpe* 
rience, that the moftbnlliant parts WiU be of le^le 
u&, either to the pbffeflbr, or the public 



I, TifE PROFESSION OF THE, LAW. 

/This FpdfeflSon is^ highly ufeful to tftei pobliG, 
aiid Jftay ptbVe Ao lefi boaioiu-able tbati advan- 

8 Gifborne's Duties, y<rf. 11, p. 131. Percivars Medical 
)iinfpi:6deri(^,* p. 44^. - Watkffonb's'-Gottnn^'t. vol. i. p. rj. 

9 tageous 
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it. If he afpires to emineuee dtltJh*^ l>ir, he- ought' 
to be bleffed with a firm conftitution, to enable 
him to difcharge the rfutfcs ^ticf disport t^ie filtigties 
of Ms profeffibtt \vith e^fe' aAd pltafat^. His' nrc- 
niory flioutd be quick a^ncf i*etent?vef, fti^'jti<:T^rtetat 
clear and acute, hi$ I'lml^fft'aTidiYig'fDunrfa'tid'ebm- 
pfehenfive, His; religious prtttciples' firitt, his- itiotki 
charafter pure, hii difpoliti6to beilevotebt, attd Jits' 
ardour for di(^inaibn ifbt Kable to'bi? dirtp^d by 
difficultres, but iii evei^ flage* of hife career ftrbtt'g' 
ind unabatiiig^. 

When he coritidiefs tlie'dighity and th^ impOi*t- 
ance of the ftudy, in whtcti Ke is ^rigagitig, in alt 
its relations to general good, he will be deeply im- 
preffed witb tlie ptofourid* fentimettts expreffeldby 
the venerable Hooker, particularly in the folbwing 
eloqueht paflage: '* O^ la^ there cari be riolefi 
acknowledged, than tliatf her fe^t is thf^ bbfom of 
God^ her voice the IVaimb'iiy of . the woVld; all 
fhings in Heaven anrf earth' do her Hdtliage, tlW 
very leaft as feeling Ker caite, and the greateft as 
liot exemptied from Her powet-*, bbth aiigek and 
inen, and creatures of what eoAdifioA foevet^, 
though each in different fort ind ntatitief, yet atf 

* The charadler, which Cicero has given of HbrtentiUfT^ aifldl 
the defcription of his own eacly iludies^ foinifh excettent ilhiilraf 
tions' of this pari^ of rty fubjba. See Gicero dt- Glafis^Oirat. 
fed; 501. 3o5> S^i Ed* Picnift; 

t ,. : -:. '. ; > • - • '■'.*...: with 
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with uniform confent admiring her as t\^ mother 
of their peace and joy *. " 

By contemplating the ch9,r.a<5lers, and perufing 
the works of the mofl eminent orators, lie will per- 
ceive to what an elevation the honour of the pro- 
feffion has been advanced ; ^nd, not to recur to 
the trite inftances of ancient times, the examples 
furniilied by a Lord Mansfield, a Sir William Jones, 
and a Lord Eldon, may be fufficient to ftimulate 
his diligence, roufe his emulation, and lliow him 
what a degree of dignity, emolument, and fame 
inay be reached by the united powers of talents and 
application, in a purfuit, which, above allotha-s, 
is propitious to their exertions. ^ 

Of the great utility of his earl]/ ftudies he will be 
fully convinced, when heconfiders their connexion 
with the bufinefs of his profeffion. His acquaint- 
ance with general hiftory will furnifli him -with a 
copious ftOck of examples, from which he may 
draw ufeful arguments, and reafon by fair analogy. 
The detail of events, and the defcriptions of the 
flate of mannei-s, in the different periods of our 
hiftory, will ferve as the beft comments upon our 
laws, and will materially conduce to his under- 
ftandihg them fully, and explaining them with 
corre6lnefs. 

He will be fenfible how well calculated his logical 
and mathematical knowledge was, not only to fur- 

^ Ecclefiaftical Polity^ 'b» u ad finem. 

niih 
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niih his mind with early nutriment, but with food 
adapted to his riper years.— He will recognize their 
affiftance in forming clear ideas, arranging them in 
due order> reafoning up6n juft principles, and de- 
ducing right conclufions. He will perceive that 
the mode, which logic teaches, is applicable to 
praftice — that it enables him to ftrip the fophiftry 
of antagonifts of its difguife, and to dete6t the 
artifices of corrupt and fraudulent witneffes. His 
claflical purfuits, and the literary produ6lions of his 
own and other countries, will give compafs, variety, 
and elevation to his thoughts, and elegance and 
copioufnefs to his language. They will fupply 
illuftrations to every fubjed of difcuffion, prefent 
vaiHous and pleafing images to his fancy, and difFufe 
an air of polilh and correftnefs around all his forenfic 
efforts. 

" No difference is fo eafily perceived as that 
which a knowledge or an ignorance of ancient 
literature creates in the manner, the look, the 
voice, and the language of men, who attempt upon 
any occafion to utter their opinions in public, and 
this even when nature may not have been liberal 
in the giflt of eloquence. Under the influence of 
th$ former there is a lucid order, a chaftity of 
fentiment, and a language of appropriate manlinefs 
and harmony ; the manner will' be compofed and 
independent, the tones of the voice firm, an^ 
adapted to the occafion : in fhort, fuch a man fliall 
fay but a very few words, before you are thoroughly 
convinced, t^at he has formed an inti^iiate ac- 

VOL. II. z quaintance 
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quaintance with thofe great charafters, who have 
juftly obtained an immortal name ''." 

*^ If therefore the (Indent in our laws hath 
formed both his fentiments and ftyle by perufal and 
imitation of the pureft claffical writers, among 
whom the hiftorians and orators will beft deferve 
his regard ; if he can reafon with precifion, and 
ifeparate argument from fallacy, by the clear fimple 
rules of pure unfophifticated logic ; if he can fix 
his attention, and fteadily purfue truth through 
any the moll intricate deduftion by the ufe of 
mathematical demonftrations ; if he has enlarged 
his conceptions of nature and art by a view of the 
feveral branches of genuine experimental philofo- 
phy ; if he has imprefled on his mind the found 
maxims of the law of nature, the beft and molt 
authentic foundation of human laws ; if, laftly,^ he 
has contemplated thofe maxims, reduced to a prac- 
tical fyftem in the laws of imperial Rome ; if he 
has done this, or any part of ity a ftudent thus 
qualified may enter upon the ftudy of the law with 
incredible advantage and reputation. And if at 
the conclufion, or during the acquifition of thefe 
accomplifliments, he will afford himfelf in the 
Univerfity a year or two's further leifure, to lay the 
foundation of his futui^ labours in a folid, fcienti- 
fical method, without thirfting too early to attend 

^ Letters on the Study of the Law, p. 97. This excellent 
remark is equally applicable to the public cxcrcife of the Clerical 
profefHoD, 

that 
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Aat practice, which it is impoffible he fhauld 
rightly comprehend, he will afterwards proceed 
with the greateft eafe, and will unfold the nioft in- 
tricate points with an intuitive rapidity and clear- 
tiefsV 

The neceffity of clofe application will be evident, 
when he confiders . the multiplicity of our laws, 
arifing from the numerous rights of individuals, 
the various kinds of property, and the depreda- 
tions to which it is expofed. He will feel his obli- 
gations to that learned and judicious commentator, 
who facilitates his progrefs and guides his fteps 
through the intricate labyrinth of jurifprudence : 
and as the excellent work of Blackstone, ia 
which are fo happily combined the principles of our 
municipal conftitution with their origin and hiftory, 
formed the bafis of his elementary ftudies, fo will 
it greatly affift him in the more advanced ftages of 
his profeffion. 

He will obferve the proper application of laws to 
particular cafes by attending the courts of juftice ; 
by this praftice, fteadily purfued, he will be enabled 
to colleft a ftock of valuable precedents for his 
own ufe. He will exercife his acutenefs in un- 
ravelling the intricate? circumftances of a cafe, and 

* Blackftone's Introdaftion to his Comment, p. 32. E very- 
young man will do well to perufe this excellent Introdudlion with 
attention, as it fo clearly points out the gtneral utility of an 
acquaintance with the laws of the land. 

i. ' z 2 m 
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in feparating truth from the mafs of error and mif- 
reprefentation, with which, it is frequently fur- 
rounded. 

When he conies forward to plead at the Bar, he 
will difplay accurate information, aided by the 
-powers of unafFe6led eloquence. He will be fenfible 
of the charms of a graceful delivery, and of manly 
and appropriate aftion. Ever careful not to de- 
viate from the fubje6l in queftion, he will not in- 
jure his caufe by tirefome prolixity, by too great 
an attention to minute circumftances, or an often- 
tatious difplay of knowledge. 

In the intercourfe of private life, he will endea- 
vour to guard againft thofe foibles, to which his 
profeiTion may expofe him. His manners will not 
be overbearing, his converfation will not take too 
deep a tin6lure from his mode of life and habits of 
ftudy ; and he will remember, that the circle of 
domeftic fociety is not the theatre for the exhibi- 
tion of thofe argumentatwe tz\tn\j&y which are only 
difplayed with propriety in the difcharge of his pro- 
feffional bufmefs. 

By the purfuit of fuch a line of condu6l as is 
unifprmly marked by uncorrupted integrity, true 
benevolence, and affiduous attention, the Barriftcr 
will go forward with honour to himfelf, advantage 
to the public, and credit to his profeffion. Should 
he gain admittance into a higher fphere of elo- 
quence, and ferve his country as a member of the 

Houi© 
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Houfe of Commons, he will be fenfible of the dif- 
ference which fubfifts between the two fituations, 
with refpeft to the perfons, whom he is to addrefs, 
the fubjeds of difcuffionj the mode of condu61;ing 
his arguments, and the forms of debate. He will 
therefore lay afide, when he comes forward as a 
member of the fenate, his technical language, and 
ingenious cafuiftry, and will -determine the merits 
of a queftion upon broad and general principles, 
with reference to its true nature and real import- 
ance. 

If his diftinguifhed merit ihould point him out 
as a proper perfon to fill one of the executive de- 
partments of government, he >vill indulge with 
caution his honourable ambition, and confider well 
the motives, which ought to influence him in de- 
clining, accepting, or refigning the ftation pro- 
pofed, and not a6t under the influence of felfiflinefs 
or vanity, at the expence of his confcience or his 
judgment. In accepting a high otHce, he will be 
happy that the circle of his ufefulnefs is enlarged, 
and that his opportunities are more frequent of 
difplaykig his talents in the nobleft of all fervices^ — » 
the fervice of his King and his Country. 

By the Bar are furniihed thofe able an4 learned 
perfons, who are fele,6led to prefide upon the bench 
of judges. The profpeft of fuch an honour may 
operate as an additional incitement to the applica- 
tion of the Barrifter. But let him refle<3;, that the 
integrity, diligence, and knowledge of him, who 

z 3 afpires 
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afpires to this exalted ftation, are required to be 
pre-eminent. The welfare, good order, and due 
regulation of all ranks of the community, are in- 
timately connected with, or more properly may be 
faiii principally to depend upon, the qualifications 
of him, who fuftains one of the moft important 
charaders in the (late, as the interpreter of the 
laws, the puniflier of vice, the guardian of inno* 
cence, the difpenfer of juftice, and the reprefenta- 
tive of his Sovereign. 



IT. The medical profession. 

*^ In Great Britain, though the Medical Pro- 
feRion does not poffefs fo many fplendid prizes as 
the Chui-ch and the Bar, and on that account per- 
haps is rarely, if ever, purfued by young men of 
noble families, it is by no means barren of honours 
and attractions ; it opens the way to reputation and 
wealth, and raifcs the Phyfician to a level, in the 
intercourfe of common life, with the higheft claflTes 
of fociety"*." 

The profelfion of a Phyfician has in all ages and 
countries been held in great eftimation, by reafon 
of its intimate connexion with the welfare of man^ 

"* Gifborne's Duties, vol. ii. p. 124. I ftiouldnot have ven- 
tured to give thefe inftrudlions upon the fubjefts of Medicine 
and Law with fo much confidence, if I had not derived great 
affiftance from the excellent obfervations of Gregory and Gi (borne. 

5 . kind. 
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kind. The cure of diieafes, the.reftoration of 
health, and the continuance of life, are the ob- 
jefts, to which the attention of the Phyfician is 
dire6ied ; and he cannot fulfil his important duties, 
without poffeffing requifite kpowledge, and exer* 
cifing a due degree of judgment and fagacity. 
Deftitute of the aids, which books, leftures, and 
pbfervations afford, he can never acquire the prin- 
ciples of Phyfic, underftand the ftrudure of the 
human frame, develope the caufes and the feats of 
diforders, and become acquainted with proper re- 
medies to remove them. 

He will apply not only to the public leftures, 
delivered by eminent profeflbrs in anatomy, che^ 
miftry, and the materia medica, but he will examine 
with accuracy the various cafes prefented to obferr 
vation by patients in the hofpitals. There he will 
obferve the different modes, in which thofe un*^ 
happy objefts are treated, who labour under differ- 
ent difeafes, as well as thofe, who are afflided by 
various degrees of the fame diforder. And he will 
remark with attention, and note with accuracy, 
the opinions given, and the particular obfervations 
made by the clinical ledurer. 

An hofpital opens the mofl extenfive and ufcful 
field of obfervation to the medical ftudent. It is 
the fchool, in which he may learn the moft in- 
ftruftive JefTons, and train himfelf for his general 
pradice. He may there follow every complaint 
through its various flages, and contemplate all the 

z 4 maladies 
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maladies of fuflfcring man. There he may remark 
various experiments tried, new combinations of 
medicines formed, and new ingredients introduced 
into the materia medica. Giving way to the feel- 
ings of humanity, he may learn to appreciate the 
life and the health of the poorer members of the 
community at their due value, and confider the 
importance of reftoring them in perfe6l health to 
their families and their country. 

'* By thus frequenting the hofpital, he will fee 
every moment fomc point illuftrated, fome doctrine 
confirmed, or fomc rule of praftice eftabli/hed ; at 
the fame time almoft every occurrence will ferve to 
deepen the impreffipn of thofe ideas, which it has 
been the endeavour of his teachers to imprint on 
his mind." *' He ought not to lofe the leaft oppor- 
tunity of acquiring clinical inftruftion. Clinical 
leisures are to the pra6lice of Medicine what diflec- 
tion is to Anatomy — it is demonftration. By them 
difcafe is as it were embodied and brought before 
the ftudent, as a fubjeft for his leifure examination. 
By them the tutor is enabled to illuftrate the nature 
of difeafes ; to teach their various differences by 
a6tual comparifon of thofe, which approximate in 
appearance, and to imprefs their feveral characters 
upon the mind of his pupil ; to make him mark 
their growth and declenfion, to call on him to 
compare the ideas he has formed of difeafe with 
difeafe aftually in exifience, to render him conver- 
fant with the ufe of medicines, and with their 
various effeds. He, Avho engages in praAice with- 
out 
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t)tit this fpecies of inftruftion, muft be fuppofed to 
know difeafes only by defcription; and when the 
fallacious appearances and proteal forms, which 
theyafluine, are confidered, it is to be apprehended, 
that confequences too unpleafant to dwell on muft 
fucceed"." 

The ftudies pf his early years may be made fuV 
fervient to profeffional purpofes with great advan- 
tage. He will find the cultivation of the claffical 
languages highly neceflary. The original works of 
Hippocrates and Galen, the great fathers of medical 
inftrudion, cannot be read, nor can the terms of 
anatomy and natural hiftory be clearly underftood, 
without a competent knowledge of Greek. A ftill 
more intimate acquaintance with the Latin language 
is abfolutely neceflary to enable him to perufe the 
works of eminent foreign Phyficians, as well as 
many of our own country. This is indeed the 
appropriate language of the profeflion — in this the 
Phyfician publiihes, when he wiflies to make his 
difcoveries extenfively known to the world ; and, 
in conformity with long eftablifhed cuflom, in this 
he communicates his directions for the remedies 
prefcribed to his patients. 

Medical men have been juftly celebrated for their 
claflical attainments and elegant learning. To 
adduce no other proofs, many of the Orations, 
pronounced at the College of Phyficians, are as 

* Parkinfon's Hofpital Pupil, p. 53^ 56, &c. 

remark- 
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fermrkablc for purity of {iyh as for folidity an^ 
mgeBuity of obfervation- 

Tlie effects of medicine upon the human body 
are fometimes explicable upon mechanical, and 
Ibmetimes upon chemical principles: an accurate 
and enlarged knowledge therefore of mechanics, 
cfiemiftry, and phyfiology appears neceffary for a 
Pbylkiati, in order that he may underftand the 
a^ppearances of the animal economy, both in its 
found and morbid ftate, and likewife explain the 
cperation o( remedies. 

The fcience of botany is likewife ulefuT, fo far as 
it facilitates the knowledge of plants, by reducing 
them into the moft commodious fyftem : and al- 
though it is not neceffary for a Phyfician ta be ac- 
quainted with the name and hiftory of every plant 
he may meet with ; yet he ought not to be igno- 
yant of any material circumftance relative to vege- 
tables, either ufed in diet, or as medicines. The 
lemarks refpefting botany are equally applicable ta 
every other branch of natural philofophy, and 
more particularly to the refearches of comparative 
anatoiuy and general phyfiology \ 

So much anxiety has been upon fome occafions 
cxprcffed to vindicate Phyficians from the imputa- 
tion of infidelity and a difregard to religion, that 
it looks as if this charge was not entirely deftitute 

• Gregory, p. 67. 75. 

of 
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of fouTidation. Perhap?^ their candour and modcr 
ration with refpe6l to the different fedls of ChriC- 
tians may have been afcribed by the nanow-minded 
to wrong motives ; and thofe Phyficians who were 
in reality fincere Believers, offended by the ground- 
Ig& imputations of fcepticifm and infidehty, have 
expreffed themfelves in an unguarded manner^ and 
thus have given their enemies a pretext for raifing 
a clamour againft them. For the honour of the 
profeflion it muft be obferved, that fome of its 
greateft ornaments, Harvey, Sydenham, Arbuthnot^ 
Mede, Boerhaave, Stahl, Haller, and Hoffman, 
have been diftinguiflied by their piety and firm be- 
lief in Chriftianity. 

As the knowledge of difeafes, their caufes, fympr 
toms, tendencies, and effecls, conftitutes the moil 
important and difficult parts of profeffional Hudy, 
the obfervations, which have been made by the 
moft able and experienced Phyficians, will claim 
the peculiar care of the fi;udent. He will read 
with clofe attention the curious diflertations of 
Stahl — the works of Boerhaave, Hoffman, Syden* 
ham, and Helmont, and thus will be furniftied with 
lights to guide his inexperience, which are not ac- 
ceffible to the unlearned empiric. 

To complete the ground-work of his profeffional 
{Indies and obfervations, he may repair to thofe 
places, which are mofl; celebrated for medical pur- 
fuits : but it feems to be a received opinion, that 
London, from the flcill and celebrity of the faculty 

who 
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who read ledures there, Mrill render it umieceflkry 
to vifit other places. If he has fufficient leifure to 
extend the fphere of his obfervatiou, he may vifit 
Edinburgh, and thofe cities upon the continent 
moft celebrated for medical purfuits and eftaWifl^ 
ments. He may thus free his mind from too great 
predile6lioa to particular theories, and local modes 
of praftice. He will furvey the cultivation of thofe 
branches of the art, which are imperfpAly, or per- 
haps not at all regarded in fome particular places. 
And thus he will colle6i a ufeful ftore of obferva- 
tions for the dire6lion of his future praftice, ^ 

He will not commence his medical career before 
his obfervaticn? have taken an extend ve range, his 
fading is well digefted, and his judgment is ma- 
ture. Too great eagerne/s to begin his praStice 
may prove injurious to his reputation, and the 
fource of his own future regret. Nothing feems 
fo well calculated to eflablifli his chara6ier, as care 
and attention to his patients of whatever condition; 
a tender folicitude for their welfare, diligence and 
punctuality in vifiting them, and the exertion of 
his beft abilities folP their recovery, will not fail to 
obtain their reward. Who has it fo much in his 
power to make the fick man his warm and conftant 
friend, as the Phyfician ? If he be diftinguiflied by 
mild and amiable mannei*s, a patient feels his ap- 
proach like that of a guardian angel, who comes 
to relieve his forrows, and remove his pains ; while 
every vifit from one, who is of a harfli and unfeel- 
ing temper, depreffes his fpirits, and may increafe 

inftead 
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inftead of diminifhing his malady. True fympathy 
will produce attention to many little circumftances, 
which contribute much to the relief of the patient 
—an attention, which is above all price, and which; 
while it convinces the fick man of the goodnefs of 
his Phyfician's heart, increafes his regard for him, 
and raifes the refpedability of his profeffion. By 
diligent and careful e;?certions, he will acquire the 
power of rendering the moil important fervices to 
the public. He may very confiderably extend his 
fpheie of ufefulnefs by fuperintending medical in- 
ftitutions, attending hofpitals and difpenfaries, and 
more efpecially by devoting certain portions of his 
time to the relief of the poor. To them his advice 
will prove of ineftimable value ;' and his generofity 
in this refped will be repaid no lefs by their gra- 
titude and the public approbation, than the ap* 
plaufe of his own heart. 

** When fainting nature call'd for aid. 
And hov'ring death prepar'd the blow, 
His yig'rous remedy difplay'd 
The power of art, without the (how. 

In mifery's darkeft cavern known 
His ufeful care was ever nigh, 
Where hopelefs anguifli pour'd his groan. 
And lonely want retir'd to die." 

Such was the appropriate praife beftowed by Dr. 
Johnfon upon his friend Levett ; and happy ought 
every medical man to think himfelf in the con- 
fcioufnefs of fimilar merit. 

The 
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The good phyfician will recommend himfelf to 
general patronage, regard, and efteem, by his fkill, 
Iiis benevolent difpofition, and decorous deport- 
ineut. In his treatment of the various difeafes, 
which come under his care, he will diligently at- 
tend to the different conftitutions and different 
habits of life of his patients ; he will follow nature 
with the clofeft attention through all her changes ; 
he will watch eVery fymptom, by which he can dif- 
cover her tendencies and difpofition, and will fkil- 
fiiUy adapt his medicines to thofe fymptoms, as 
they appear. He will recruit the exhaufted powers 
of the conftitution, ftrengthen the fprings of life, 
and give them frefli energy and vigour. Should 
he fail in his attempts, his want of fuccefs will be 
the fault of the art, and not of the pra6titioner. 

In his common intercourfe with the world, he 
will be diftinguilhed by his general knowledge, and 
his plcafing and eafy manner of communicating it» 
His attainments in literature and fcience will fur- 
nifh him with the means of agreeable relaxation 
from his feverer ftudies, and the fatigues of his 
Profeffion. 

To his patients he will be pun6lual and bene- 
volent, and yet never be induced fo far to facrifice 
the principle's* of his duty to their humour, caprice, 
<>r timidity, as to relax in his recommendation of 
whatevei' he is convinced will conduce to their 
reliefs To his competitors be will be liberal and 

J* Gregory, p. x8a» 

candid; 
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tandid ; he will not iridulge the afperity of oppo- 
fition^ nor the meannefs of envy ; and he will truft 
for emdument'atid reputation, not to petty artifice 
or indireft praAices, but to the folld reconimea- 
dation of a good charadei'. He will indulge his 
benevolent feelings as a man, and conform to his 
principles of duty as a Chriftian, by relieving the 
maladies of the poor : — but he will never attempt 
to gain the patronage of tlie rich by unworthy Hsr- 
vices, or degrading conceffions. In his general 
conduft, he will 2>rove, in the moft extended ac- 
ceptation of the word, the friend of mankind- He 
will fhow a becoming degree of condefcenfion and 
aflBibility to all, and will render the exercife of his 
pr-afeffion equally the means of general good and 
of his own particular advantage and reputation. 
He will be convinced, that thefe points cannot be 
fecured by a narrow and felfifh difpofition, by a 
peculiar formality of drefs and manners, or affefted 
airs of importance and myilery. The true dignity 
of the profeffion can only be maintained by tlie 
fuperior knowledge and abilities of thofe who fol- 
low it, by their liberal manners and conduft, an<t 
by that opennefs and candour, which difdain all 
duplicity and artifice, all fupercilioufnefs and fer- 
vility, and which require only to be known, to^ 
make their poflfeflTors the general objeds of efteem, 
refpeft, and honour. For thofe qualities which do^ 
Credit to the medical charafter, it is fuperfluous to 
have recourfe to more particular defcription ; as they 
caa be fully exemplified in the lives of Radclifife, 

Frend,^ 
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Frend, Mead, Arbuthnot, Forthergill and many 
others, who hold a diftinguifiied place among the 
funs of Efculapius, and adorn the biography of 
their country. 



III. The CLERICAL PROFESSION. 

Of all the profeffions there is no one which in* 
dudes fucli important duties as that of a Clergy- 
man. It is the immediate obje6l of his labours to 
diminifh the evils and increafe the comforts of life^ 
by inculcating the knowledge and recommending 
the practice of religion, and by preparing the minds 
of men for the happinefs of a future life. As it is 
his duty to ftate and interpret the revealed will of 
God, to reclaim the vicious from their finful.con- 
duft, comfort the affli6led in their diftrefs, and 
confirm the good in the puifuit of virtue, it is not 
difficult to infer what ought to be his attainments 
and qualifications, and what his charafter and 
condu6l. 

Lamenting the levity and the indifference of 
fomc, who enter into Holy Orders, without con- 
fidcring the importance and refpedlability of their 
facred office; reprobating the felfiflinefs and the 
wickednefs of others, who merely make it the road 
to wealth and luxurious indulgence; we will con- 

fider 
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iider the cafe of a young man, who is induced hy 
ptopet. motives to undertake the palloral care, and 
xcho direds his ftudies and regulates his condu^l; in 
fuch a manner, aa is confiftent with ^ becoming and 
rational fenfe of duty* 

He begins with confidering the divine af>poitit* 
ment of his profeffion, its ferious nature, and its 
mod important end. He obferves the confiderable 
portion of time and induftry, which is devoted to 
the other profeffions, to the attainment of the ele^ 
gant arts, and even to the moft common occil 
pations, in order to acquire a due proficiency ; and 
therefore he concludes, that a proportionable de* 
gree of application is neceifary for his own, which 
juftly claims the afcendency over them all^. 

Diligent 

< ^* Si agnofcis dignitatem, da opetam ut glorifices fufceptara 
fundionem ; fi difficultatem, abjice focordiam, 3c viglla ; fi pe- 
riculum intelligis, cave ne declines ad dextram, five ad finifttam i 
fi prcemium confideras, ne te pigeat ullius difEcultatis. Quo« 
cumque yerteris oculos, eft quod.excitet foHicitudinem tuam; 
£ furTum afpicias, vides quis fit, qui tibi munus iftud delegavit, 
vides paratum ftipendium ; {i circumfpicias quae te clrcumftant, 
vides oves Chrifti tuae concreditas fidei ; fi in te ipfum defcendasj 
agnofcis quantam animi puritatem, quantam erudithmnty quantam 
prudentiam, quantum caritatis ardorem, quantam fortitii^inem 
exigat ifta fundio, qui vel at>ftineas, fi te cognoveris farum 
wjiru8umi vel ta fares quibui eft o^s,** Erafmi Eccledaftes, lib. i, 
I know of no book better calculated to give a Candidate for 
Orders juft and elevated ideas of his intended profeffion ; to in. 
fpire him with a fervent, yet temperate zeal in the exercife of it; 

VOL. XI. A A or 
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Diligent application is particularly neceflGiry at 
a period, fuch as the prefent, when free inquiry 
prevails fo much in the world, and when fcepticifm 
and infidelity, abufing the information they are 
enabled to acquire in this enlightened age, difplay. 
themfelves in various forms, and attack, with fliamc; 
lefs effrontery, that Religion, and thofe facredEfta- 
bliihments, under whofe mild and indulgent pro*- 
tedion they diffufe their calumny, and jpri^agate 
their errors. 

Equally removed from indiflFerence on the one 
h^nd, and enthufiafm on the other, he embracer 
his profeflion from a deliberate preference, and fiiU 
perfuafion that it will afford him more frequent 
opportunities, than he could find in any other 
fituation of life, to increafe the glory of God, and 
advance the good of mankind. He is refolved to 
difcharge his duties with zeal and diligence' pro- 
portioned to their importance, and therefore che- 
rifhes fuch difpofitions of mind as are beft calculated 
to promote the great defigns of his profeffioUv He 
feels the mod exalted and heart-fdt fatisfa^iion in 
performing all the offices of piety, and refyves to 
give in every inftance of his conduft, to his public 

or that can fupply better general rules for the compofition of Kis 
idifcourfes, than the Ecclefiafies of Erafmus, from which this ex* 
cellcnt paflage is borrowed. ,The whole fUbjeft, expreffed in 
eafy and elegant latift, is treated with great fpirit. It is much 
to be regretted, that Erafmus was prevented by bad health from 
finifhing this moft excellent work, in a manner agreeable to his 
Vifhes. 

and 
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ftftd private h)ftru6lions, the effeftual riB<fommenfi 
dation of a good example* 

, At the commencement of his theological liudies 
Jhe will retrac? the grounds, upon which he hagi 
erefted his belief in the fundamental truths o^ 
Chriftianity. .He will review the principles of na- 
tural religion, and confidev the arguments fot th* 
jbeing, attributes, and providence of the great 
Creator and Gpvernor of the world. He will pe- 
rufe the Scriptures of the Old Teftament, and will 
remark the intimate connexion, which fubfifts be- 
tween its leading circumftances, fuch as the fall of 
pi^n, tlie types and inftitutions of the Mofaic LaWj 
and the regular fucceffion of prophecies, with tht 
great fcheme of redemption developed in the New^ 
He will review the external and internal evidences 
of Chriftianity, and examine all the proofs ia fucli 
a manner, as not only to be fully convinced him- 
felf of the truth of revelation, but fo as to be fur- 
tii&ed with fuch (lores of information, and to ac- 
quire by ftudy and meditation fuch eafe in the ap* 
plication of them, as to be ready, upon all propef 
occafions, to oppofe tlie cavils of the fceptic, the 
infidel, and the fe6)arifi, by giving, in compliance 
with the advice of the infpired Apoftte, * * an anfwer 
to every man that aflceth him a reafon of the hope 
that is in him'." 

jLFnlefs his belief be founded upon conviBion^ and 
be the Tefult of his o%vn careful examination, is he 
' X Peter iii. 15; 

aa2 not 
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not liable to be lulled into a criminal indifference, 
fliaken by the aflaults of falfe philofophy, or de- 
luded by the vifions of enthufiafm ? In the fitu- 
ations, in which he may be placed, in company 
with the infidel, the fceptic, or the fcofFer, or with 
Chriftians of various denominations, he will pof- 
fefs none of the requifite ftores of knowledge, by 
the afliftance of which he may difcover the artifice 
or the ignorance of his opponent, and render his 
attacks inefFeAual — he may be filenced, may be 
difconcerted, and may expofe himfelf and his pro- 
feffion to difgrace and ridicule, unlefs he be firmly 
grounded in all the important points of Chriftian 
knowledge, and the difcriminating do6lrines of the 
Church of England. 

The ftudies of his riper years will derive peculiar 
advantage from the progrefs he had previoufly 
made in polite literature and the fciences. By his 
knowledge of the Greek language, he will be en- 
abled to read the New Teftament in the originial 
with cafe and pleafure. Thus will he be well verfed 
in that Book, which is the facred repofitory of the 
words and actions of the RedeeiDcr of mankind— 
the unerring guide of life, and the pare Iburce of 
all his inftru6lions. He will perufe it with a cri- 
tical view to the particular ftyle of each Evangelift, 
' the idiomatic and foreign forms of expreffion, and 
the particular allufions to ancient manners and 
cuftoms. He will be ca[reful to' compare one paf- 
fagc witli another, and thus^ will illuftrate the ge- 
neral meaning of the facred Writers. He will call 

to 
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Ux his affiftance the works of fkilful commentatofs 
s^^d critics, to enable him to fee clearly the appli- 
cation of every parable and illuftration,- to explain 
difficult terms, and to follow to its full extent the 
chain anc| connexion of argument. '' Let him^ 
carry on his refearches with a pious, humble, teach- 
able, and impartial fpirit, guarding againft precon- 
ceived opinions haftily adopted, againft bigotry for 
particular fvftems, blind prepoffeflions in favour of 
a particular interpreter, and the prejudices of habit, 
of his place of education, or ftudy of his relations 
q.nd friends, and of his expefted patrons. To earneft 
prayer for the fuperin tending guidance of the Su* 
preme Being, let him join his, own afliduous eicer- 
tions, and follow the path of truth, whitherfoever 
if may lead him' 



,» » 



. From his previous attention to logic ^nd the 
elements of the fciences, he will reap an advantage 
l^milar to th^t which is enjoyed by a ftudent in the 
Law. They will inftru6l hin? in the methods of 
clear and conclufive reafoiiing, and in following 
arguments by regular fteps to the difcpvery of the. 
tr^th, for which he fearches. He will howeyer. 
fonfijdei: t;lie particular fpecies of evidence, which 
belongs to divine revelation, and will carefully 
mark the difference between hiftory, which depends 
upon teftimony^ and fcience, which is built upba 
demmjiration. He will be careful not to confound 
{he differept modes of inveftigating truth, nor 

• Gifborne, vol. ii. p. ii, 
. * AA 3 will 
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t^ill Ut indulge a fondnds for inquiry into meita- 
phyfical refinements, or fubjefts of abftmfe fpecu- 
lation, which have no tendency to promote piety^' 
Or advance the interefts of morality. Far from in* 
dulging in a cavilling difpofition, he will be fully 
iatisfied with thofe plain, direft, and pofitive evi-» 
dences of revelation, which carried conviftion to 
the minds of a Newton, a Barrow, a PearfoUi ^ 
Clarke, andaPaley, 

The hiftorical part of his ftudies will open 4 
itride field to his obfervation. He will make him- 
felf well acquainted with the events and aftions 
recorded in the Old and New Teftaments, will trace 
the refemblance fubfifting between the traditions 
and mythology of the Pagan world, and the details 
of the facred narrative of Mofes; he will illuftrate 
his refearches by reference to thofe authors, wlio 
have inveftigated the fubje6b of Jewjih and Chrif- 
tian antiquities. He will apply the principles of 
ikcred crjticifm to the ejctemal evidenQes of Scrips 
ture, examitie the particular age of the author of 
iach book, the purity of the text, and the con* 
dition and value 6f the moft approved manufcripts, 
and thus will afcertain the authenticity of all thofo 
writings, which compofe the canon of the Old and 
Kew Teftaments*. 

The perufal of fermons, more particularly of thofe 
which h^y^ been written by divines of the Cburcli 

^ For ufeM r^markf on prepaj^tory fiudi^s (b Era&u Ec^ 
44c6aftcs, Ub# iit 
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of England, will be found ta nierit confiderabte 
attention. By their affiance the Undent will witl^ 
^fe in^reafe bis (lock o( theological .knowledge, 
gain th0 explanation of many difficult pafiagest of 
Scripture, and fee fubj^s difcuifed with peculiaip 
ability, and placed in various points x)f view. And 
fur^ly Qo lefs fatisfa^lion than improvement will 
irefult from his application tp thofe difcQuifes,^ 
which difplay the rich eloquence of Barrow, th^ 
fimple energy of Tillotfon, the folid fenfc of 
^harpe, the animated defcriptions of Sherlock, 
the perfpicuity and clofc argument of Clarke aQ4 
Powel, the pregnant brevity of Ogden> the pre-^ 
cifiou of Seeker, and the beautiful imagery pf 
^eed and Tottie. 

Such writers will improve his ideas of theological 
criticifm, and render him important fervice, when 
he proceeds to the compofition of fermons, They 
will affiil his conceptions of his fubje£l, a^d giy^ 
exaflnefs and ^arrangement to his thoughts. They 
will fet before him a variety of arguments, ex? 
preiTions, and illuflrations, and furniih numerous 
hints, which be may apply to his own immediate 
puri>ofe. 

When he proceeds to the Compofition of Sern\qn^ 
he will reap the advantage of Jiis previous attention 
to the beautiefi of laqguage. Ue will then be ien^ 
(ible of the benefits arifing from- the perufal of 
works of criticifm, and the cultivation of a pur* 
tafte. 

. A A 4 The 
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The %le of a young divine muft depend upoo 
the condition of his hearers; if they be of the 
common clafs, let him imitate the manner of Wilfon 
and Burder : if they are of a fiiperior rank, Atter- 
bury and Sherlock may be propofed as excellent 
models of epinpofition. His arguments ought to 
be concifely ftated and clearly ex prefled, his divi- 
sions few, and his difcourfes directed rs^ther to the 
reafon tlian the paffions of his audience. He may 
be allowed fometimes to indulge in figurative orna- 
picnts, as they will give light, elegance, and fpirit 
to his fermons. Pompous phrafes, learned quota- 
tions, HPd remote allufions might carefully to be 
^voided, as they injure the unity and (implicity of 
^ difcoi^rfe, ^\u\ a^e morje calculated to place the 
writer in an oftentatious point of view, thap to 
^miliarize his fubieft, or editV his hearers, 

. Thp perufal of the fermons of others ought 
father to ftimulate induftry than encourage idler 
pels. In appropriating them to his own ufe, he 
will ihow his judgment by feledting the beft topics, 
and adapting them to the fituations and circum? 
ihnpt^, ei'vors, doubts, prejudices, vices, and fpiri- 
tual wants pf jiis own congregation. Jle will bq 
fenfible however, that the affiftance he borrow^ 
from others is weal^ iri comparifon witli what he 
derives from his own mind ; and that the inftrucr 
tipn, wliich flows from his own heart, his own re- 
flexions and obfervations, will not fail to ijiake 
t)}^ deepeft imprefliion upon his hearers, which is 
f he great and important end of the'laboijrs of the 
^ pulpit 
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puipit. Another encouragement to compofition 
airiles from confidering, that by pra^ice the cliffi- ^ 
culty of writing will be gradually leffened, and 
that the writer will in tin)e be no lefs furprjfed than 
pleafed by difcovering how ranch in a few years his 
Jat^r ferqi)ons furpafs his firft attempts". 

With refpeO; to the mode of delivering a fcrmon, 
it may be obferved, that the advice of a judicioufir 
friend, as to the management of the voice, and 
the propriety of gefture, will be of much more ufe 
than volumes of inftruftipns.. Thefe can no rtore 
lead to perfe<5iion, than fludying the moft exaft 
theory of mufic can enable a reader to play well 
upon an inftrument, to which end application: and 
praiSice can alone conduce. In like manner ft 
good delivery muft be the efFe6l of repeated triala. 
Precepts may improve the judgment, but will give 
little aid to the power of performance — they may 
fonn critics, but cannot make fpeakers''. 

The principal fault attributed to the divines of 
the Church of England is, that tHey are retnark- 
able for a cold and inanimate mode of deliveiy. 
This circumftance points out the advantages, which 
formerly arofe from the cuftom of pi caching with- 
out the affiftance of a written fermon, The 

n Read an excellent lettej: written by Dr. Johnfon to^the fon 
of a friend on taking orders. Seward's Biograph. yol.ii. p. 602. 

* Lawfon's Ledures on Oratory^ p. 411, &c. This autho|r 
perits the particular attention of eyery young clergyman. 

: preachet 
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preacher then gave way to the current of his own 
thoughts, and exprefling himfelf as in animated 
converfation, transfufed, without any diminutioo 
of their heat and (Irength, his own fentiments into 
the breafts of his hearers. 

Impreffive as this pradice certainly was, yet it 
may be remarked, that the prefent mode of deli- 
vering fermons has peculiar advantages. Sermons 
by tlie help of refleftion are more corredly com-^ 
pofed, with reafoning more juft, inftruftions more 
judicious, points of faith and doftrine more fully 
and truly explained, and what is of great import- 
ance, with more regularity aud method. As the 
divine of the Church of England is by cuflom 
confined to one method, he fliould ftudy to iax^ 
prove it as much as he can. As that extemporary 
difcourfe, which approaches the neareft to a written 
fermon in regularity of compofition, and purity of 
ftyle, is the beft ; in like manner among the written 
fermons, that is undoubtedly moil excellent, which 
is compofed with the cafy air, and pronounced 
with the unafFe6led warmth and fluency of the 
extemporary. 

Nothing is fo impreffive, or tends fq much to 
the attainment of excellence, as the fight and the 
contemplation' of living example. It is much to 
be Undented, that M'e have no public fchool of elo- 
quence^ for the inJiruBion of young divines in that 
fpecies of delivery, which is-neceflary to give 
pathos, dignity, devoutnefs, and fpirit, to their 
9 mode 
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mode of perfortning the various fervices of the 
Church — in the reading defk, the pulpit, at the 
baptifmal font, and the altar. Until fuch an in-* 
ftitution be eftablifhed, we muft refer to thofe, 
whofe praftice requires only to be generally known 
to be highly admired, and zealoufly followed, 
Happy are they who have an opportunity to be 
edified in the performance of the facred fervices, 
by the emphatic correAnefs of a Porteus, the 
folemn tones and impreflive dignity of a Parr, and 
the devout, judicious, and unaffefted elocution of 
a Maltby. Were the public duties of piety thus 
generally performed throughout the nation, is it 
»6t probable, that the crowds, which now fill the 
conventicles of fe6larifts, would refort with eager-* 
jiefs to their refpe6live churches, and, attrafted by 
the manner of celebrating the fervice, would enjoy 
the additional advantages of folid and truly edify-* 
mg inftruftion ? 

Should the young divine be refolved to make the 
gfreateft improvement of his time, he will difcover, 
that the occupations and the aftive duties even of 
a parifli-prieft are not incompatible with his ftudies. 
He will accordingly not remain contented with 
thofe attaitiments, which enabled him to obtain 
Holy Orders. He will devote a confiderable iliare 
of his leifure to add to the ftock of his learning, 
and make his application Ho lefs a matter of inch* 
nation than of duty. " Literature, and facred 
Ji.terature in particular, is requifite to a Clergyman, 
' not 
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uot only as it is neceffary to the edifying difcha^rgc 
of his paftoral duties, but as it forms and fliows 
the turn of his mind, influences and implies his 
habits of life, fills up his time, makes him happy 
at home, detains him from purfuits improper in 
kind, or e;cceffive in degree, or keeps his mind in 
a due tone for every work of his miniftry. In 
^very view it is a vital part of /lis characttr^.'^ 

As the opinions of mankind have varied in all 
ages refpefting the interpretation of the truths of 
revelation, he will ohferve, that controverfial 
writings form a confiderable part of theologicaji 
ftudies. He will therefore take a general view of 
the moft remarkable controverfies in their chrono- 
logical order, and trace their orjgin, progrefs, and 
efl'e6ls. He will remark, that in the earlieft agcsi 
of the Church the Apologifts were obliged to de- 
fend the faith againft the bigotry of the Jews, and 
the idolatry of the Heathens ; that at the Refor- 
mation the Proteftant contended with the fuperfti- 
tious advocates for Popery — and that in the prefenf 
age, a divine muft refort to the ancient weapons of 
orthodoxy, to oppofe the adyj^nccs of Heretics, 
who corrupt, and of Infidels, who deride the faith. 
He will therefore furnifh himfelf with tliofe argur 
ments, w hich may be oppofed with the beft effe6l 
againft the errors of his own tinges. While how- 
pvcr he is prepared *' earneftly to contend for the 



y Dr. Napleton's Advice, p. 84. 



faith/' 
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faith/' and is never regardlefs of his folemn en- 
gagements, to maintain the *' good fight," he will 
remember, that the weapons of his warfare are 
fpiritual, that it is his duty to promote liis caufe 
by tempering his zeal with candour, by oppofing 
moderation to violence, and charity to malice; 
and that all rancour, prejudice, and perfonality, 
ought to be bariifhed from difcuffions, which have 
theglory of God and the eftablifliment of truth for 
their momentous 6bje6ls. 

And mindfiil of the facred proinlfe, which he 
made during the ceremony of ordination, lie will 
be diligent in reading the lioly Scriptures, and ih6 
lives of eminent and pious men, particularly the 
divines of the Church of England ; and thus he 
will cherifli a devout frame and temper of mind, 
and increaie his relifli for fpiritual pleafures. His 
ftudies will ailift and give vigour to his profeflional 
occupations : they will draw off his mind from the 
levity, folly, and felfiUmefs of the world, and make 
him regard with proper indifference the occupa- 
tions, which confume the irrevocable hours of the 
idle and the diffipated. They will keep in his view 
the bright examples of the patriarchs, prophets, 
and apoftles, knd of his divine Mafter hFmfelf. 
They will confirm his faith, increafe his zeal, and 
encourage him to run the race of duty with unre^ 
mitting adivity and perfeverance,- whether he ob* 
tains the dignity of a Prelate, acquires the com- 
petency of a Redor or Vicar, or even continue^ 

througH 
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through life in the humble yet ufeful fphere of '4 
Country Curate *. 

To the call of aftive duty he will be ever attentive. 
Anxious to prove the efficacy of his holy Religion. 
. at a time when fuflfering humanity afks moil earn- 
eftly for his aid, he will not avoid, or rather he 
will be anxious to vifit the bed of fickiieis. He 
will endeavour to compofe the anguiih of mind 
and the perturbation of fpirits, during the dread- 
ful vifitations of difeafe, and the pains of expiring 
tiature. He Avill exprefe, from deep conviftion of 
the divine energy of his holy faith, the language 
of confolation, and fpeak peace to the troubled 
foul. He will convince the fufferer of the neceffity 
of a Redeemer, and difplay the bleffings of his 
gracious promifes : he will endeavour to raife his 
mind above the forrows of the world, and fix bis 
attention upon thofe fublime and permanent enjoy- 
ments, which lie beyond the grave, and are cen- 
tered in a blifeful immortality. Thus will l^e fup- 
port the true dignity of that religion, which can 
bed inftruft mankind to bear pain and ficknefs with 

s «»' < ;^Mid Deum major eft dignitas ejus qvi qoanvis piifilluni 
& hamilem gregem boni fide curat, quam qui gemmatis coronis^ 
pedis aureis, reliquoque ftre[Mta feie venditant* Audi igitur 
pallor exigui rufticanique pagi, agnofce dignitatem tuam, non ut 
inturaefcas, (ed ne muneris tui gloriam rerum humiliorum admixta 
c^umuies. Non refert quam numerofus aut fplendidus grex 
tibi obrenerit, fed illud refert, ut pro forte credita Dpmino 
fxneratori tutum adferas. Nee tarn fpe^ato quid commifTum fit^ 
quam qui commiferit/* Erafm, £cclef, lib* it 

ibrtitude^ 
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fortitude, and to refigii their fouls to death with 
compofure, and even with gladnels. 

A piousy learnedy and diligent divine is one of 
the ftrongeft fupports and brighteft ornaments of 
his country *. In his general intercourfe with 
mankind, while he maintains his dignity, he is free 
fi-om formality or morofenefs ; enjoys ibciety, but 
aV^oids its diffipation and its follies, and knows the 
value of time too well to facrifice any very con- 
fiderable fliare of it to mere amufement. To thofe, 
who differ from him in religious opinions, he Ihows 
firmnefs of principle without afperity of condud^ 
as he is ever mild, gentle, and tolerant. He warmp 
the hearts of his flock by his fervent and unafFe6led 
piety, and he enlightens their underftandings, con- 
firms their faith, and invigorates their praftice by 
his judicious and impreffive difcourfes. In his prir 
vate admonitions he is diligent in giving advice^ 
and delicate in his manner of doing it; always 
coniidering whether the means he employs of re- 
conciling animofities and reproving vice are beft 
calculated to anfwer the propofed ends. He main- 
tains a proper intercourfe with all claffes of his 
pariihioners, but he is neither arxogant to the poor, 
iK>r fervile to the rich. To the indigent and de^ 
ferviog he is a confiant friend^ and proteSs them 

* See the excellent defcription of a clergyman by Erafmusji 
^d that defcription exemplified in the charadkrs of Archbiihop 
Warham and Pope Gregory, Ecclef. lib. i. See likewife an 
accot^nt of the Life of die pious Dr. Townfon, prefixed to his 
work on the Refttcre(ti0n« 

from 
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from the oppreffioii of their fuperiors ; he relieve! 
their wants as far as it is in his jwwer, and recoup 
ciles them to their laborious and humble ftations; 
by the mod earneft exhortations to patience and 
contentment. He is the compofer of ftrife, and 
the foother of outrageous paflions,. and no lefs the 
temporal than the fpiritual minifter of peace. His 
family is the model for all others in their attention 
to private and public duties ; he is the general ob- 
je6l of efteem to all, except the malignant and the 
^envious ; and he has the happinefs to obferve, that, 
as he advances in life, the relpe6lability of hi§ 
charadler gives additional efficacy to his inftruc- 
tions, and both increafes the honour and promoted 
the diffufion of his holy Religion. 

. " The imagined prefence of a wife and good 
man has been recommended as a convenient guard 
ta private cooduiSi;. How would this thought or 
action appear to Socrates, or Plato, or Ariftides ?'? 
The parochial minifter may with equal advantage, 
fuppofe the ocular infpe^lion of his fpiritual Over* 
feer, atid anticipate with greater feeling his cen- 
fure, or his approbation. If the fear of folitude, 
or vanity, or idlenefs, fhould draw him from the 
fcene of his duty to the provincial town, to the 
camp, or the capital, he may feem to hear the 
voice of his elder brother — With whom haji thou 
ieft thofe few Jheep in the wildernefs? The re- 
proach may poffibly vibrate in his ear, till it rife to 
the expoftulation of a higher Friend and Monitor— ? 
^iruon^ fan of JonaSy Icrvtft thou me? Happy is 
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the Clergyman, who, under the impulfe of all thefe 
motives, difcharges >vith unabated diligence the 
facred, ufeful, honourable office of a pariih*prieft ; 
and bleffed is the congregation, who receiveth and 
heareth him with a grateful and attentive mind ^'^ 

Tlie day will come, when the Son of God, Him- 
felf, the great Teacher of Chriftianity, will appear 
to judge the world in righteoufneis. His minifter, 
who has thus been an example in word, in converfa^ 
tiony in charity y infpirit, in faith, in purity ^ who 
hath taken heed unto himfelf and all his fiock, aver 
which the Holy Ghoji hath made him merfeer^ may 
then meet his congregation in pious hope, that his 
labours, through the mercy of an all-gracious Re- 
deemer, will be accepted ; — and what tongue can 
defcribe, what imagination can conceive the ecftatic 
tranfports of him, who, becaufe he has turned many 
to righteoufnefs, Jhalljhine as thejiars of heaven for 
ever and erver, and fhall be welcomed to the realms 
of eternal glpty with thefe gracious expreffions of 
acceptance, ** Well done, good and faithful 
servant; e^ter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord*?" 

^ Dr. Napleton's Confecration Sennon, p. 107. 
^ I Tim. iv. 12% Dan. xiii. 3. Matt. xxv. ax. 
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Thus have I endeavoured to execute my propofed 
defigDy by fketching the outlines of general know- 
ledge, and opening the various profpeds of Reli- 
gion, Learning, Science, and Tafte to the young 
and fludious reader ; and in the difcuffion of every 
fubjeft I have omitted no fair opportunity of en- 
deaoouring tojirengthen the ties of genuine Patrio- 
ii/m, and to increqfe his zeal for the Jkrvice of Hruc 
Heligion. My plan would however be incomplete,, 
were I to conclude this work without fubjoining a 
few confiderations, which will be ftated with more 
freedom, and urged with greater earneftnefs, be- 
caufe they have not been fufficiently infifted upon 
by the numerous writers upon thefe fubjefts, al- 
though I am fenfible, from long experience and at- 
tentive obfervation, that they are of the higheft 
importance. 

To all who feel a proper regard for the deareft 
intcrefts of fociety, Education muft appear to be a 
fubjeft of the mod ferious concern, as it has the 
moft powerful influence in forming the charafter, 
incalcating the principles, and promoting the hap- 
pinefs of the rifing generation. And fuch are the 
peculiar circumjiances of the prefent timesj and the 
numerous and unprecedented dangers, to whiclx 
young men are now expofed^ that it can hardly be 

- queftionedy 
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queftioned, whether there was ever a period in our 
^liftory, when greater docility and obedience were 
neceflary on their part ; greater cirCum^Qion on 
the part of their parents y or greater diligence^ 
aided by all the advantages of learnrng and eJcpd- 
rience, on the part oS their inftruSors. 

Writers of eminence and refpedability, who were 
remarkable for their accurate obfervations upon the 
condu6l ' of mankind, have drawn very gloomy 
pi6i;ures of the depraved manners of the lafl cen- 
tury. , Berkely, the celebrated fiifhop of Cloyne> 
and Hartley, the ingenious author of the Obferva* 
tions on Man, did not hefitate to attribute much 
of this national degeneracy to neglefi; in the con- 
du6i; of education, particularly among the higher 
ranks of fociety. But had thefe writers lived in 
the prefent times, can it be ferioufly aiked, whether 
they would have found no additional fubje6ls for 
their complaints ; or rather would they not have 
apprehended that greater and more alarming dan- 
gers than thofe, which impended over their con- 
temporaries, would arife from the prevalence of 
evils now exifting? and would they not naturally, 
from their peculiar habits of thinking, have been 
led to^ predift the growth of the moft luxuriant 
mifchief from the introduftionof thofe foreign feeds 
of impiety and infubordination, which the enemies 
of our religion ^nd our government have of late 
years laboured with increafed afliduity to fow in 
our EngUfli foil ? 

■[■ r ^ B ba Such 
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Such conjefilures are confinncd by thofc aulhore 
' who have recently remarked the various and con- 
siderable chajiges, which jiave taken place in the 
opinions and the condu6l of their contemporaries*. 
** In cQjafequence of the tide of wealth,' which 
our extenfive commerce has caufed to flow into 
this country, the luxury and diffipation of the 
higher orders of Upciety hav6 reached an unprece* 
dented height ; while the public opinion of high 
birth and hereditary honours has funk far below 
their forrodr eftimation. The rage for public 
^muiements, and for crowded affemblies of perfons 
of falhion, who meet for no purpofe but to deftroy 
time, and encourage the felfiihnefs of gaming, has 
gone far to extinguiOi their domeftic pleafures, and 
to baniih rational apd refined conyerfation. The 
diftindlions formerly preferved among the different 
r^nks, which were once reputed the great prcfervap 
ttves of decorum and order, are now neglefted as 
wnneceflary, and ridiculed as formal. The doc- 
trines of liberty and equality are not' confined to 
fpeculators on government, or political declaimers 
alone, but are introduced into common habits of 
thinking, and general modes of acting: among 
pther mifchiefs, to which they have given rife, 
they have increafed the felf-fufficiency of young 
men, encouraged the indulgence of their pa(]fidnS| 

. f See ^i;s. H. More on Female Education ; Bowdler's Refona 
or Ruin; Bowles's Refle(ftions on the State of Society; Mrs, 
Weft's Letters to a Young Man $ and Dr. Baroow oo fiduca- 
tion. 

4 ^ flattered 
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fiditeted their vanity, kd them to regard govern- 
ment of every kind as tyranny, religion as fuper4- 
ilition, and the. laws and ; regulatiotis of all former 
ages as incompatible with the rights of their nk-> 
ture, ajid unworthy of the dignity of their bfider- 
ftahdings, The genei:al reverence for the experl- 
eiice of age and for the privileges of authority is 
gi-eatly diminiihed, and this change ' of opinion 
s^i^d laxity, of principle are obferved to be in ncr 
inftancps more confpicuous than in the relaxa-- 
tion; of ^parental authority, the indulgence of the 
^petites and inclinations of the young, and the 
(jonfident manners, and fometimes the open dif- 
obedience of children to their parents.*^ 

, v.Suc^ ,ai:e the moft ftriking chatofteriftics zttrU 
bq|e(ito\the prefent times; and whether thedcH 
fcription be allowed to be precifely accui^te, or 
only partly juft, .it is our earneft defire, as well as 
9Ur urgent duty, even fuppofing thkt a relaxiUon 
of principle, an immoderate purfuib of pleafure, 
andean impatience of authority and reftraint ha^o 
not yet pervaded any confiderable part of th^ 
community, to found the alarm of approaching 
danger, and to point out the beft means of count 
tera(9;ing fuch enemies to our prefent peace and 
future happinefs. . 

Awakened therefore by apprehenfidna of mtfchief 

fo threatening to the morals of the young, unleis 

vigaro4i» meaXurf^ are adopted to prevent it, and 

B b 3 prompted 
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prompted by no motive, except that which the 
love of my country infpires, let me be allowed to 
addrefs my final exhortation upon this momentous 
fubjeft to thole, to whofe efpecial fijrvice my pre- 
fent labours are devoted. Let ^e calmly temon- 
ftrate with fuch, as have already imbibed the prin- 
ciples of the New Philofopky^ but have not drank 
enough of its pernicious draughts to be wholly in- 
toxicated ; and let me caution thofe, whofe lips 
are yet pure and unfullied by its tafie, before re- 
monftrance may be fruitlefs, and all caution vain-^— ^ 
and let me earneftly entreat them all, if they haj\'^ 
any due regard for their own comfort, refpeftabiKty, 
and happinefsj to liften to that found and Iklutary 
advice, which will not only diminifli the labour of 
their Teachers, but augment the pleafures of know- 
ledge, and give due efficacy and fuccefe to the 
efiablijhcd modes of education. 

The great objefts more immediately requifite for 
young men to attend to are, piety to God — 

OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS — the IMPROVEMENT OF 
TIME— the DILIGENT PURSUIT OF THEIR RESPEC- 
TIVE STUDiEs-^and [an imitation of tHe vir- 
tuous AND honourable CONDUCT OF THEIR 

ANCESTops — fuch will prove the beft and the moft 
efFe6lual prefervatives againft the reigning evils of 
the times, the vices of libertinifm, the fin of in- 
fideUty, and the folly of innovation. 

I. Let me recal your attention to the firfl; and 
the fnoft important part of my work, and conjure 

you. 
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you, my young reader, by tlie moft affefting con- 
fiderations which can influence the mind of man- 
by yoiir reverential awe of your great Creator — by 
the regard you owe to your immortal foul— -by 
your folemn profeflions as a Chriftian — by your 
ardent defire of comfort in this world, and of hap- * 
pinefs in the next, to adhere with inflexible firm- 
nefs to your religious engagements. Prove your 
belief in the truths of Chriftianity, the evidences 
of which you have examined *, and to the rewards 
of which you afpire, as the moft fublime objects of 
all human ambition, by your conformity to the 
jhftitutions of the eftabliflied religion of your 
country. Keep alive tlie holy flame of fervent and 
unafFeftfed piety by the praftice of private^ as well 
as/wW/c devotion; and never let the fun begin! 
his daily courfe without recommending ydurfelf 
and your friends to the prote6lion of the great 
Author of your being — the Giver of every blefling 
you can hope to enjoy. Be devout without ofleii- 
tation, and religious without hypocrify. Remem- 
ber that devotional exercifes are recommended by 
the concurrent voices of all nat;ions-r-that tbey are 
particularly enjoined by the precepts of our holy 
religion, as the moft effeftual means to maintain 
that fpiritual intercourfe between man and his 
Maker, which is the higheft privilege of rational 
beings. liecolle6l that prayer is a prefer vative 
againft the allurements of fin, and the fnares of 
temptation; that moft acceptable in ttie fight of 

« See vol. 1. p. 7, 84, * ' - ^ v^. 

:p b 4 6rod 
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God is the facrifice madc: by innocence; and that 
** the remernbrauce of your Creator in the dayS 
of your youth," conducive as it is to the fupport 
of faith, and the perfojmance of duty, will prove 
a fpurce of the moft elevated hope, and the*pureft 
joy, , throughout every period, and amid every trial 
of your life. 

II. Filial PIETY is the prime afFeftion of the 
foul, and one of the moft facred and important 
of all focial relations. It is the voice of nature, 
fan6lioned by the authority of reafon and revela- 
tion, and derived from the beft and pureft feelings 
of the heart Confider that its violation was 
always regarded, by the wifeft and moft enlightened 
people, as the moft flagrant breach of morality, 
a.nd therefore was puniffied with the feverefi rigour. 
Reafon fully juftifies the principle, upon which the 
Jaws of the Jews, the Romans, and the Chinefe, 
againft refraftory and undutiful children were 
founded ; for filial difobedience is a fure mark of 
that infenfibility, as well as of that ingratitude and 
injuftice, which have a dire6b tendency to a viola* 
tion of order, and the commiflion of crimes. 
Filial love,, on the contrary, is the certain indi- 
cation of fuch an ^iiniable temper, as will difplay 
itfelf with uniform benevolence in all relations, in 
which hereafter as a man you will ftand to fociety, 
Jt is the. root of the moft endearing charities; its 
branches ar^ vigorous, and will bear the moft pie^ 
pious and the moft delicious fruit. Ther^ is (he 
J)eft realbn ^o prefi^mp,. that Att ^ffeclippaU? fon 
., . will 
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airillbecon^egTl/itflfefii'onate brotlifr, friend, hufband, 
and father. When arrived 'at the age 6f mature 
reafon, you will be fenfible, that the reftraint3 
formerly laid upon you by your parents were the 
eSe&s of trae regard, intended to fliield you from 
evil, not to debar you frpm good — to guard yda 
from danger, not to contraA the circle, of your 
pleafures, for the fake of aflerting authority, or 
difplaying power. Let, therefore, no foolilh vanity,. 
no levity or caprice of temper, tio arrogance, arifing 
from fuperior fortune, or tl>e confcioufnefs of 
fuperior or more fafliionaWe accompliflitnents, fo 
fer poflefs your mind, and blind your underftand- 
ing, as to induce you' to treat your parents with 
inattention or <iifrefpe6l. Always remember, that 
your duty tp theiti is inferior only tp that wbidhL 
binds ypi^fto the great Author of your being ; toct 
that neither the implicit fubmiffioti of childhood 
nor the return of 4fte6liooate offices in moreatj^ 
vanced agd, can ever cancel ypur obligatipiia for a; 
father's proteBionly or repay the folicitudes of ft 
maker's tenderriefi. . 

In the praftic^ of filial ojb^dience, attend more 
^rticularly to one inftance of it, which feems to 
te highly reafonable, artd llriAly expedient. I 
allude to t\it choke of ^projejfion. Your parents 
ha^'e^n undoubted rigjit to decide for yo^; an4: 
their experience and knowledge of the ^orld ipay 
be fairly prefumed to lead them to ftich a deter- 
mination, as is moft proper and advantageous upon 
the whole. Be not influenced in a concern fo 

highly 
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highly conducive to the happinefs of your life, by 
a predileftion, founded upon your own caprice, or 
the tafte of your companions, when the decifion 
ought to be made with reference to your peculiar 
temper, circumftances, and abilities, of which you, 
frwn your tender age and inexperience, muft ne- 
ceflarily be an incompetent judge. When you mix 
with tlie world, you will behold the unhappy ef- 
fefts of perfons having been brought up to employ- 
ments, for which neither nature nor education have 
fitted them; you will remark inftances of pro- 
feffional men, who are neither diligent, ftudious, 
Bor ferious, and who have noprqfejjional zeal, and 
are therefore conftantly liable to the ridicule of 
their friends, and the cenfures of the public, by 
si£iing out of character. Should you be admitted 
to4heir confidence, you will hear them lament, 
that'they were the vi^ims of their own choice, or 
of Ibme confideration, which had no reference to 
^eir abilities, or their difpofitions. You may 
db(er\'C, that, as the purfuits of life are various, a 
Ipbere of aftion may be found fui table to each par- 
ticular turn of mind. To the bold and the enter- 
|Srifmg the Army and Navy prefent opportunities 
of exertion ; to the ferious and contemplative the" 
Church ; to the acute and afjiiring the Law ; and' 
to the diligept and perfevcring the various occupa- 
tions of thd Merchant ^ Let not your pride, or 
your vanity, be fuffered tp take the alarm, and 

' Hie patet ingeniis campus, certi^que mor^nti 
Stat favori ornatur propriis Induftria doois* , 
' ^ Claudian, 

' create 
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create ^prejudices* againflj any: fituation, which is 
advantageous and r€!i^pe^able.^ Judge not by fpecR 
DUSiappearances,: but attend td all the benefits k 
may fecure to you in the conrfe of your life^ and 
the rewards, which iti may beftow upon your 
care and aflidnity. Wheq you have; once been 
dire6ied to make a judiciousi^oic^ let no capride 
induce you to repent of ya»r option; no unfteadi*- 
nefs rdax your diligence ; perfever© with ccmihuK^ 
in the path, to which exfaprienced guides^ have 
conduced you ; and b&iafiured, that fteady amd 
unremitting ^certions will be rewarded by adequate 
fuCCefs. -• '■'•' ■■''.'"-..' , <- . -/(:...; ' '-> 



As the mi}d> fuggeftibns of paifental advice gra^ 
dufelly fticceedi the control of that aUthdrity which 
was adapted to your weaker^^years^ iirtpfove the 
intimate connexion by unremitting affiduity, and 
iinreferved confidence ; and qualify yourfelf Wbc 
the moft agreeableaffociate of your parents^ An<i 
tf, as they fink utid6r the weight of yiears, ' you de^ 
rive? a pleafui*e from alleviating their pains; and' 
foothitig tbiir infomities, thetie^ which wiilJbiikl 
you «6'ea<th oth^f's heart3, will be love itioxpr^ibW 
— formed from the. firft emotions of yout fenfibility; 
and ftrengthened by length of time, and the con^ 
ftant reciprocity of aifeftionate offices ». 

III. Reflea 

.« Pope never wrote fweeter lines than thofe wfiich were die. 
tated by filial affeftion. 

** Me, let the tender office long engage - 
To rock the cradle of xepofine age. 

With 
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> III. Reflet that time purlbes his fli^t on rapid 
wmgs-*-aiid that the: ihours; of ; youths lik^s the 
waters o£ an impetuoiis ftream^. roU on never to 
returp. You niaft be.ienfible^ that/ the portion of 
life appropriated to your education isnot, Jf duly 
confidered, a iieafon for pleafure and pbftim^ alpae-^ 
that the days iriH .tome^i whehi you will haye lio 
kifufie from the engageinents of tbcijMrorid l;o in? 
ereafe youof'ilocfcof kqowledge by *ftudy, and to 
improve by re^lar apf^lftcatiojl thofe t^lent^, which 
Providence has committadr to yourcare^ fpr the ufe 
of whibh you are accountable tocQufeienc.^ Xq Ho^ 
ciety, and to Heaven ; from the abufe and n^gjje6| 
of which will fpring fad regret and unavailing for- 
r©w ; but from:the cultivation of jwhiCh will .4^ife 
the delights of a iBfrap^auding ^4indi ^d (he 
Fefpe^ and honour of^the virtuous and the wife-: 

: !Dp you enjoy the diftinguifhed privilege of Ijeing 
t M&nber of one of the C/wtwjrjfti^^ ?j/Vyhether your 
deftifiation has led you to thie abpdes of learning 
ind fcience, which adorn the bttulfs ^the Isis, . or 
the Cajm&, in whatever acadeojwaj rank you piay 
b(. placed, fail not to improve every c^portunity, 
and to feek every means of acquiring k^pwledge, 
afforded by tutors and profeffors; cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the learned, the accompliihed^ the 

With lenient arts extend a mother's breath. 
Make languor Anile, and finooth the bed of deaths 
Explore the thought, explain the afking eye. 
And keep awhile one parent from the iky/" ^ 

Prologue to the Satires. 

ferious, 
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^oUs^ atid weH-difpiafed}' iSfr^attf folici- 

tations orthe idle, atid refill the aUBrements <rftte 
diffipated, the intempei-ate, and the irregular, who 
may urge you to dratu the bohrl of intoxication, 
ai^d tranfgrefs the bounds^ of dilbipliiie^^ Look to 
the refult of theit mifeoaduift; and you will remark, 
that,c far from affording attiy true pleafure to an 
ingentious mind, it terminates in difgrace, punilh- 
ment, and ruin* ; frequently meditate upon the 
aftionSj and familiarize yourfelf to the work* of 
the great and the gdod, who have inhabited fhe 
&n^ manfionsof kamingi, trodden the fame patbs, 
andtexperiencedthe plcafures of folitude^ or fdeial 
convcrfe, in the feme delightful gardens land 
grov^. Let thd da^cifcisnesJ p»ce honoured by 
a Milton and a Di^dsn, a .Pearson and % 
TiLLOTSoN, a Newton or a CcAAKE, aLooKB 
or a Clarendon, an ADDisfON or a Johnson, 
a Blackstone or a Jones, give additional ftrepgth 
to your refolutions, animate your endeavoured with 
new ardour^ arid infpire you with greater alacrity 
in the purfuit of every ftudy, and the cultivation 
of every moral and iiitelleftual exceiienee*'. 



3 



' Movemur nefcio quo paAo ipfis locis, in quibus eorum quo$ 
iifiginms aiit admiramar,. adfunt reftigia. Me quidem ipfa? illas 
^THiti^ NOSTJLiE non tain operibus niagnificis, exquifitifque 
untiquorirai artibus ddedant, quam recordatione funimorum yiro* 
xunji tdii .quifque habitare, ubi federe, ubi difputare folitus fit,^ 
Hudbfcque ^rum ctiam fepalchra contemplor. Cicero deLegu 
httSr lib. 2« 

- . '. , ■ ' ■ • IV. Con-- 
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IV. Confider that no habit ii ib conducive to the 
accompliihment of the great ends of education^ as 
<a habit of Diligetice. Idlenefe is the parent of 
every vice ; but well-directed aftirity is the fource 
of fevery laiidabli Jnirfuit, and honourable attain- 
noent It is peculiarly adapted to thfc frame and 
conflitution of youth, promotes good humour, and 
is conducive to health. Indolence and inaftivity 
are no lefs fubverfive of every purpofe of mental 
improvement, than of the general happinefa of life. 
An idle boy will gradually Iqfe the energy of his 
mind, will grow indifferent to .the common objeSs 
of purfuit, except fuch as. fliniukite his pailions 
with force ; aiid when he advances into life, he will 
with difficulty be prevaiM upon to make any im- 
portant exertion, even for the promotion of his 
own intereft, and much leis for that of his friends. 
The charrafter of a fluggard — of him, who lofps 
the pleafant, the healthy, and the precious hours of 
th^ morning in fleep, and the remainmg part of the 
day in indolence, is juftly reputed contemptible. 
While his powers of mind remain torpid, the dili- 
gent applies his attivity to the moft ufeful ends*. 
His fteps may not be uniformly rapid, or his 

' " Excellence is never granted to man, but as the leward of 
labour. It argues indeed no fmall ftrength of mind to perfevere 
in liabita of induftry without the pleafure of perceiriog thole 
advances, which like the hand of a cloelc, whilft they make 
hou'rly approaches to their point, yet proceed fo flowly as to eicape 
obftrvation." Sir J. Reynolds. " Cui non funt audita; Demdl 
thenis yigrliae, qui dolere fe aiebat, fi quando opificum antelu* 
cana vi^'us eflet ihduflria ?*' Cicero, Tufc, Quaeft* 

■1 aftions 
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«6tion$ always cqnfpicuous; he may not attr^ 
the gaze of mankind, or move in the circle of 
fafliionable levity and diflipation ; but you may 
obferve, that by habitual dexterity of condu6l, and 
the practice of bufinefs, he is qualified to meet the 
difficulties, and fulfil the duties, of any fituation, 
in which he may be placed; and you will fre- 
quently fee him by his unremitting perfeveraacc 
acquire obje6ls of fortune, diftin6lion, and honour, 
which men of unimproved talents very rarely, if 
ever obtain \ 

If you lake an extenfive furvey of the world, 
you may remark, that nothing great or laudable, ^ 
nothing fplendid or permanent, can be effected 
without the exertion of diligence. Are not the 
treafures of fortune, the fruits of induftry, the 
acquirements of learning, and the monuments of; 
glory, to be referred to its animating influence? 
Behold the ftudent engaged in pouring over the 
volumes of knowledge by his midnight lamp, and 
ftealing his hours of ftudy even from the feafon of 

^ '' The fluggard is wifer in his own conceit, than fcven men 
who can render a reafon. He who has no inclination to learn 
BK>r^, will be very apt to think that he knows enough. Nor it 
it wonderful that he (hould pride himfelf in the abundance of hi« 
wiidom, with whom every wavering thought, every half-fbrmed 
imagination pafTes for a fixed and fubftantial truth* Obftthaqf 
alfo, which makes him unable to difcover his miflakes, ^p^ei 
him believe himfelf unable to commit them." Dr. Powell'* 
Difcourfe i . The patient 'mule which travels flowly night «n4 
dzy, will in the end go farther than the Arabian cour{^« Fcrfi^o 
Proverb. 

rcpofe; 
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rq>ofe ; behold the pedant roufed by the dawn of 
the morning to purfue his daily toils along the fur- 
rowed field ; repair to the manufadory of the ar- 
tificer, and amid the various divifions of labour, 
obferve with what alacrity all the fons and daugh^ 
tcrs of induftry are plying their incefiant taflcs ; w 
vifit the crowded haven, where the favourable gales 
call the attention of tlie vigilant manners; and 
you will remark, that the whole fcene is hfe, mo- 
tion and exertion. In thefe various fituations, 
in every nation of the globe, from the ardent 
and enterprifing fons of Britain, to the almoft 
countlefs myriads, which people the wide plains of 
China^ you may obferve, that the prmciple ot 
diligence, like the great law of creation, which 
caufes the planets to perform their invariable revo- 
hitions, pervades each bufy fcene, and throughout 
tfie nniverfe actuates the race of men for fome 
nfeful purpofe. 

V. Finally, never wearied in exploring the meani 
by which your mind may be direded to ite ppoper 
end, and your ardour for excelliug in every thing 
feir and good may be increafed, turn,, frequently 
turn to the memorable pages of pur Englifh hiftory, 
and confider with due attention the illustrious^ 

CHARACTERS AND LAUDABLE CONDUCT OF TOUR 

ANCESTORS*. You will find, that they were men^ 
fevoured by nature with mafculine fenfe and pro- 
found judgment, not eager for innovation, but as 

* Sec vol. ii, chtp. i, &c. ^ * -^ 

deli- 
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deliberate in forming as prompt to execute their de- 
figns. After long oppreffion, under the papal 
yoke, they vindicated the rights of reafon and con- 
fcience, became the ftrenuous fupporters of the 
Proteftant feith, and the advocates for a mild and 
geaerous toleration". They framed ,a fyftem of 
go^^ernment, the glory of which is limited and he- 
reditary monarchy; and they founded it upon the 
bafis of equal law. To their wife refolutions in 
council, and to their invincible courage in the field, 
we owe the bleffings.of our invaluable conftitution. 
They were remarkable for plainnels aiid fimplicity 
of manners, honouring inbred worth, and raifinx 
merit from the humbled ftation to the moft exalted 
fpberc ; and yet rendering proper homage to noble 
birth and high rank. They preferved the due 
dijiltn^iipns between the various orders of fociety, 
and were fenfible of the utility of a juft and regular 
fubordination. Behold the monuments of their 
regard for piety and learning in the churches, col- 
leges, and fchools, which overfpread the land; 
and confider the ample provifion, which they made 
for. the perpetuity of the bleffings derivable from 
Chriftianity, and ufeful knowledge. They were 
lovers of their country to an enthufiaftic degree, 
and prodigal of their blood in its defence; they 
were economical, generous, and hofpitable ; in no 
refpeft inferior to the moft diftinguiflied people of 
antiquity — ^the illuftrious natives of Greece and 
Rome— rand in fome circumftances rifing to » 
gi^eater elevation of moral and intelleftual dignity, 
for they aifted under the influence of a more tem- 

- "See vol. ii. chap, ii, 

^ VOL. II. CO perate 
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perate and more ti iddy-extended liberty; ami they 
were enlightened by the knowledge of a benej&ceQt^ 
holy, ami fublinie religlom 

Such are the faint traces of our patriotic Sow- 
reigns, who fhielded their people from the op* 
prefiion of a martial ariftocracy, — of the Wairiors, 
who ' foitglH: . at Crefly and Agincourt, at the 
Boyae, and La Hogue,— and of tlie lllttftrious 
Statefmen, who framed the plans of ow legal p<3^ity. 
Such were our pious Reformers, who braved witJi 
undaunted courage the flames of i«artyrdom, to 
raaintain the Proteftant faith ; fudi were the heroic 
Chiefs, the profound Philofopliers, the eminent 
-Poets; fucli were the anceliors, from whom we 
.Brito.i>s trace our lineage, who have bequeathed to 
ua. the noble inheritance of their virtues, ^and the 
invaluable patrimony of their examples, i 

To advert to the conduQ; of thofe wlib wefe 
diftir^guiflied in former times by their iiierit,.'h^s 
alwa)'s been confidered an excellent and etl^cacj(H4$ 
mode to roufe mankind from the lethargy of ind^ 
lence to the labours of virtue. To what betterj^- 
Aance can I appeal, than to the fpirited deleFiptKMi 
which Demofthenes gave of Ariftides^ Mil^adeg, 
and the heroic Greeks of tlteir age, to roule his 
countrymen to emulation"? We ihall do y^ll 

ir^of T«; ^tHi iV9'tQv(, T« y if a4JU^i h^u^ hoiK^tf /AiyoXiif imor^i 
8%7r,c$t9% fv^aifji.mti>, Qlvntli, T. p. 98, V, I. Edit. -^Ifcnv 

9 ' to 
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tify rccolleft how ftrongly the influence' dT ec(u- 
dation was fdt in reformmg the manners of* th^ 
Spartans, The great Lycorgus, by his prudeift 
ittftitutions, conveitcd x luxurious and! a diffipated 
people into a temperate and a iliartJal c^mmimityi 
And fo long as thie Romans a<lhered to theii^ ancient 
maxims, they pwrfaed theii-' career bf vido^ry and 
glory: But to what more powerful caufe thart to the 
relaxation of priftine difcipline, and the proftiglt^ 
manners of their noble youth, can we attribute the 
fen of their mighty empire* ? 

What therefi>re was the Principle, which r^ifed- 
the celebrated natioitdof old to fuch a pitch of 
hoobur, dominiofl, and renown? Wasr it th6 fpHt 
i>f reftlefs innovation, and avidity for p^itical n6vel- 
ties ? Was it mt rather a fyftem of laws adapted t(y 
the genius of the peopfe, well eftabliflicd by at*- 
thority, ind long periSfted in, without deviatidtv 
fttjm the otiginal plaft of each refpefclive eonHi- 
tottioti? Was it lie* th^ fNeculiar genrius df their vtKe 
i^aWifliftw^nts, ihfpiriiig the mind* of their yo«l» 
with noble feutimettls from ^ge to age, and dl- 
teStmg thmi to^duft rhwtighf fttccefln e generatiotw^ 
to all that tfra^ farr and g()od ? Tim ^irit rdgfted 
aiming the Perfiatis, tl^ brave and tirtnoai cdm- 
panions of the e\def Cyrirt, and imparted its ehi^iceft 
kifltfence^to the Greeks »Ad Ron>ans 6{ the pureft 
times. And is it not, we may confidently afk, a 
^sfAiiA*, of rather a stPi:kioR j^Mkit, which has 

"SccyoL i. f.^92. '397, &c. 

c « 2 raifed 
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raifed Great Britain to the glorious pre-eminence^ 
which (he has obtained among modern nations? 
Has it not fofter^ the valour of her heroes, the 
wifHom of her philofophers, the fagacity of her 
ftatefmen, and the fkill of her artifts''? Has it not 
prompted them to fuch noble deeds, as have caft a 
blaze of glory round their names, which no clouds 
of envy could long obfcure, no power of oblivion 
can ever extinguifli ? 

To preferve the Spirit of our eftahlijhed trtfti- ^ 
tuttons in its moft energetic and aftive ftate, is 
ifidre particularly neceflary at a crifis like the pre^ 
ffcnt, when the Peace, beneficial as it may prove 
in many refpefts to the empire, is likely to expofe 
the young and the inexperienced to new tempta- 
tions. Britain, peculiarly calculated by nature, 
and highly hnproved by the iijduftry of its inha- 
l^itantSy for widely, extended commerce^ in all 
probability, will, in confequence of this aufpicious 
cvcn^ obtain new fupplies of wealth, and t&w meins 
of luxury; The communication with our. Gallic 
neighbours is at prefent free and unr^ferved ; and 
niultitudes of our countrymen are led by the moft- 
eager curiofity to vifit the baok3 of tlxe Seinef.^ The 
thoughtlefs votary of pkafure may fmile at the 
affertion, but the true friend of Britain Will be fen- 
(jWe of its important truth, that more extenfive 

'^ See vbL i. p. i^i6% iJSnglifli Language; vdl, ii. f>^ 5» '3$*^ 
Engiilh Hiftory ; p. 265*, &c. Commerce* 
< Sec vol. ii. p, zfrf, Ac. 

- ': 5 vV mifchief 
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/ - • - 

mifchief is to be apprehended from the infidipus 
arts of thofe natives of France, with whom our 
young travellers are moft likely to converfe, — from 
their foft allurements to. luxury, and their licen- 
tious notions upon all fubje6ls relating to moi*ality 
and religion, their zeal to make converts to their 
new opinions', than we have ever had reafoh to 
fear would refult from the menaces of Gallic vea«- 
geance, and the power of Gallic arms. 

We are told that in Paris every fource of vice is 
opened, that gaming, intriguing, and theatrical 
amufements conftitute the fole bufinefs of feihion^ 
able life ; and that every fpecies of diffipation i$. 
purfued with the greatetl avidity. The ceremony, 
of reftoring the national religion was indeed pert? 
formed with great parade, but unlefs the concpir^ 
iiat of the Pontiff, and the appearance of the fit^ 
Conful in the church of Notre Dame could pro*: 
duce a miiacubus effeft, and inftantaneoufly obli- 
terate apoftafy and infidelity from tiuj minds of .tbe« 
illuminated part of the French people, we have no 
reafun to.expeft, that our countrymen will derive 
anyigreat ianprovement froip them. Thofe who have 
lately returned from Paris, feem to agree *' that the 
age of chivalry is paffed ;" for vain is it to feek for 
that highfbred,, poiiihed, and elegant fociety whidi 
was oaoe the pijide and the honour of France. Our 
travellers are pleafed indeed with the fplendid c^- 
Jiibitions of Painting and Sculpture, which adorn 

' See vol.ii, p.iiT^ ' * 

c c 3 the 
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|tl?e gplkri<» of the ]U)U^ei Inrt thyey nw di%uftcd 
mt\\ the iuwiprality of tbi5 Fiwcb, and their 
groffnefs of m^nnen. This ffntia^ot ef difap- 
probation, which iktm^ g^nj^mlly to prevail fiveu 
among thofe who were once di&^ffc&ed to tbm 
own country, is a proo^ w^ i»ay fairly prefuouey 
pf pur iuperioi^r fenCe of dtcorvm ; and rdk^s 
the higheft honour upon our Englifli hriAta. of 
thinking) and our Eogliih modes of Education, 

And if the French ihould be as eager to vifit 

this iiland, a3 our couotrynen are to repair to 

France, which they will certainly do, if they have 

any regapd for their owi^ itnprovetnent, let our ' 

young men uniformly preferve a noble ingemibufi- 

nefe of chaf *%r, and ijiow tte exeellemre of thdir 

education by their firni »iid upright coodud* 

Let them convince their vifitors, by a manly 

jivow^l of their feptimefits, upon all proper oo 

cafions, that they ^re determined to perfefere in 

tl>e prirjciples, iu wWph they have been inftruAcd ; 

and th^t all attempts ^e vain and friiitlds to 

queqch the flame pf tjiejyr piety, tsk dimioiih -the 

ftrength of their loyalty, or to fiiljy (tha-imrity 

pf their patviotifm. 

The great ai^d es^tcniive ad vanti^ges, which mufi 
peceffarily accrue tofociety at large^ iroitaiheprof 
per pducfition ^f peribns in the higher nmksof 
lifcv wiji appear from «;Qi^ering iht Ittfiaenix of 
.their examples upgn all around them. If igtroratice 
vihowld be fufFejed.4^ slwd then: underildMlings, 
...A apd 
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siitiim«iwtHf!y^ rt!(Ultmg ihmi tf W^iit of prdper 
>iitfcii)Jme, UtoulA ilifgracd their i50fi«Ui^, tb^ ityury 
done to fockty will extend to all it» twembewi. 
fitit if perfons in tli^ highef raaksbawell mftru6i(^ 
in their duty, and their canduft prove the tefii* 
tiKle^of their prtnciplesy the bei^eficial efSt&% of 
thehr adfcbns, tike the overflowinj^ waters of, a fet- 
tili«iD^ ftrcam, will fpread far and wide in cveiy 
diffeftion, aid the final uefult to the ftate wiU tie 
highly important and eminently beneficial, as it 
firill:eonfift:in generai ftability of principles, gene- 
ral regularity of cosidQ^,^ and general happindk ^ 

r The rifmg geiueration, brought up in the true 
principies of religion^ et5liglite«ed by general know- 
•tec^e^ and eacoui-aged not left by the^ ex?ampl^ 
tlian improwd by the advice of their parents aftd 
their teachers, will be freed from tlie imputation of 
jdegenerairy ; tlwy will fi3llo# their anceftors hi' the 
padis of integrity, honour, and ttvti noblefteft of 
ccmdiEft:; they ^?U1 be fbi tified agtiinft! the attacks 
«ind the aitrfiees^ of infidelity, and will peifererei 
1KB dicyfadvaiuce in life, in cveiy virtuous attd-lio^ 
nourable pnifuit. , 

And may this indifpenfable and invaluable truth 
Jbfe fi>r ever inculcated by parents and teachers, 
ivith a degree of folicitude and ^eal proportioned 
to the importance of the fubjeft, and for eVef re- 
membered by the youngj tkat the h6n6ur of the 
BiuTtsH Ch a^racter, itfid the Jiabiiitif of the Biai- 
TiskrCaNSXiTUTioN, mttft depend i4ponIteligmn^ 
;?;.<: • c c 4 Virtue^ 
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Virtue^ and Knowledge, as their firmeft and beft 
fupports. In the higher ranks of fociety, and more 
particularly among professional men, it is more 
immediately requifite, that thefe conftituents of 
perfonal merit fhould be carried to the greateft per- 
fection. Every fincere lover of his country, there- 
fore, will be eager to promote, by all expedients in 
his power, that rational, enlightened, and 
comprehensive fyftem of education, which im- 
proves and perfe6ts all of them ; and he will de- 
termine, 'that every channel to ufeful information 
ought to be opened, every fuitable reward propofed, 
and every honourable incitement held out, which 
may ftimulate our ingenuous youth to improve 
to the utmost of their power the facul- 
ties WITH which Providence has blessed 

them, in order THAT THE SEEDS OF INSTRUC- 
TION MAY PRODUCE THE MOST COPIOUS HARVEST 
OF VIRTUE, AND THEIR CONSCIENTIOUS AND ABLE 
DISCHARGE OF ALL THE DUTIES OF LIFE MAY 
CONTRIBUTE EQUALLY TO THE HAPPINESS OF 
THEMSELVES AND THEIR FRIENDS, AND TO THE 
GENERAL PROSPERITY AND TRUE GLORY OF 
THEIR COUNTRY. 



APPENDI3C. 
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APPENDIX. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



LIST OF BOOKS. 



In the following lift I fhall endeavour to* give my rcadert 
a general view of inftruSing and entertaining Literature. 
Although the limits to which I originally intended to confine 
myfeif, are exceeded, yet I am not aware of mentioning 
any book from motives of oftentation. I recommend no 
work merely becaufe it is ancient, or becaufe it is modem; 
folely for the goodnefs of the paper, or the elegance of the 
type : but the reafons which induce me to notice any work 
^re either my experience of its intrinCc worth, or the cha- 
rafter it has obtained among perfons of found judgment. 

I have endeavoured to fteer a middle courfe between the 
extremes of concifenefs and prolixity of detail. Had 1 
confined myfeif to any Jingle publication, which immediately 
ferves to illuftrate each fubjeft, I might have been charged 
with partiality in favour of a particular author, or with 
ignorance of fimilar works of equal, or greater merit. Hail 
my lift been more copious than it is, I might have been 
cenfured, and perhaps not unfairly^ as the fervile tranfcriber 
of catalogues. 
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/ wifi> my Readers /# ohferve thai the TitUs ^f the B^oks 
ttAich lead U the more particular explunatitm of my JuhjeSis^ 
and which of courfe duiht prfi to btpemfed or referred to, are 

. printed in Italics* The other books, printed in the ^common 
charafter, either treat of collateral or fubordinate branches 
of knowledge, or embrace a. wider compafs of objfervation. 
Thefe may likewifc be carefully read, or occafionally con- 
fulted wkh the greateft advantage. The purfaits of know- 
ledge, like the duties of mankkid,. are of a'progreflivc na- 
ti*re» and follow each other at different periods of time; fo 

. tbat in the advancing ftages of life, leifure may be found to 
complete the regular fludics of our early years, or to follow 
a courfe of mifcellaneous reading: it may therefore be 
pleafing to a young man to fee the opening profpeft of in- 

. formation and amufement, aud tq catch a glimpfe at leaft of 
ihc fueceffive objefls of his future refearcbcs. 

Although it would be defirable to be poifcffed of all the 

.ibMks I have mentioned, as they would form a v«ry exceU 

iifjsat library ; yet the purchafe of books muft depend upcm 

llic^ cifcuraftanccs of the ftudent. I have tliercfore diiefi^ 

. tlvA ;att«Mi<m to thofe which he may be expelled ta perufe^r 

iMmfiUt, rather than find it neceffary to buy* It isroufcb 4o 

, ,^ic» advantage of thofe, wh^ 2»« fond of reading, » Jbhe 

f j)ficc of every publication has of late beert advanced to fueh 

. ^wk Unprecedented height, that accefs is c^en to piibtic JibiQu 

ries in towns, to fubfeription-focieties in the country v ^>nd 

/.to college and uniterfity libraries for the fenior ftucfents, 

;,:InUiefe »nple repofitorics may be foumdmaps, books dfrc- 

Ierw4«e» and thofe expenfive works relating to Nataral 

:HiftoFy, -^ch few private coUeftions Gan- fuppJy. 

-r Happy ^re they who have fufficient leifure fpofn. the 
. IttiSnefc of life to gratify their foyidntefc for^iifeftil and en- 
! ter^tsiabr^ reading. Th«y gradually acqoive the: iaeflimafalc 
:^1t(^cts of^the nikid, wi^ the peculiar advanl^ of bs^ig 
« lible to beftow them upon others, and to retain theiia for dieir 

owa 
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books are the refources of folitude, 'the feothert of cart, and 
they can calm the agitated fphrits ; they can render a man 
iiidepeHdcsnt 0f the worfd&r his anaulemdnt, and give him, 
-whenever 1m; pWfeis, a qutei^md rational entertainment, in 
exchange for noife and biififtefs. They hold out an induce, 
-mcnt for him to retire from the infpertinenGe of the vai«, 
Ifcod the foHy of the ignoyaftit, to enjoy thtf wit, the learning, 
and the ex'perience of fei^k men oFail ages and C{>un. 
^ries. They provide an effeftual antidote againft that ^rmiii 
which frequently preys upon the diflipated and the idle, aad 
makes them diide the lingering ihours of infipid exiftenee ; 
ihey prc^clude the neceffity of frivolous amufements and the " 
fnalevolence of cenforious converfation, and by the intro- 
duftion of new and efttertaining topics enlarge the circle of 
focial enjoyment, and enhance the value of colloquial in- 
iercourfe. 

Are we delighted with the bright images of original fancy, 
•jg^ do we enjoy the fublime ftraiiis of the firft of claflTie 
poets? Homer places us on the banks of the Simois artd 
the Scaraander : there we bdiold the combats of the Chiefs 
<of Greece and Troy, the beautiful Helen, and the enraged 
Achilles ; and there we 2fe fpe6lators of the pathetic inter- 
view betweien H«ftor and^ Andronoache. Do we defire to 
furvey the paft, as deforibed by the accuracy bf the Hifto. 
TJan ? Herodotus recounts the myriads of Barbarians, who 
foltowed the fiandard of Xerxes, records the fall of Leonidas 
and his brave affociates, and difpkys the difgrace of Perfia 
and the glory of Greece. Are our rcfearches direfted to 
events and difcoveries of -modern ti»!«e»? We trace an Ed- 
ward and a Henry through the career of their con quells, and 
accompany Columbus to difcpver a new w<>rtd^ — we mix irj 
the feiliye and ferioiis fc'enes of Shakefpeare, are admitted 
into 'the Paradife of Milton, examine the arguments of 
Locke; ftudy the demonftriiions of Newton, of view the 
^ • wonderi 
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wonden of nature as dtfplayed by the aocnrate defcriptioni. 
of Linnaeas and Bu&n. 

Such are the exalted pleafures enjoyed by the fludent ; 
and one of the mofl honourable and unequivocal proofs of 
their excellence is, that they have been eagerly embraced ia 
all ages by thofe who had various gratifications at their com- 
mand, and who were at full liberty to cboofe fuch as were 
mod agreeable to their inclinations^ Surely if we confider 
the ftate of independence they create, the variety of enter- 
lainroent they afford, the length of time they may be pur- 
fucd, the eafe with which they may be procured^ and the 
innocence with which they may be indulged, no pleafures 
can fairly be compared v/ith thefe *. 

And happy is he who improves upon thefe pleafures by 
deriving moral benefit from his reading ! Thus the paffions 
are foothed, the temper is diverted of petulance and afperity, 
the benevolent aflFeftions of the mind are improved, and 
rendered more ardent ; and while he enjoys various refources 
in private rtudy, he is gradually rendering himfelf more 
extenfively eftimable, as an entertaining companion, an 
agreeable friend, and an intelligent member of fociety. 

*' Studies ferve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
Their chief ufe for delight is in privatenefs and retiring; 
for ornament is in difcourfe, and for ability is in the judg- 
ment and difpofition of bufinefs. For expert men can exe- 
cute and perhaps judge of particulars, one by one;, but the 
general counfels and the plots and marihalUng of affairs come 
beft from thofe that are learned. Read not to comradi£l 

^ • Nam cztera neque tempQrum omnium funt ncque tetatttm, neque 
locorum. Hate ftudia adolefceptiani alunt, fenedutem obledant, 
fecundas res omant, adverfis perfugium ac folatium praebent, de- 
levant domi, noii iinpediunt foris, pcrnodlant nobifcum, pcrigri^ 
hantur, rufticantur, Cicero pro Archia. 

' and 
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and Confute, but to weigh and confider. Some Books are 
to be tailed, others to be fwallowed, and fome few to be 
digefted ; that is, fome Books are to be read only in parts, 
others to be ifead, but not curioully; and fome few to be 
read wholly and with diligence and attention. Reading 
rnaketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an 
exaft man. Hiftories make men wife, poets witty, the 
raathematic fubtile, natural philofophy deep, moral gxaire, 
Idgic and rhetoric able to contend." 

Lord Bacon's Works, vol. iii. p. 57i?* 
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LISTS 

4 

MOST APPROVED AUTHORS, 

, INCtVDINO 

THE BEST EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 



Quofdam, qui funt eminent iffimi, exccrperc in animo eft. Fa- 
cile eft autem ftudiofis, qui fint his fimillimi, judicare : ne quif. 
quam queratur omiflbs forte aliquos eorum, quQs ipfe vaUief 
probet. Quint, lib. lo. 



THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. VoL L p^iit. :^ 

This lift is intended only to give a young Man a general 
knowledge of the fubjefl, with a view to confirjii nis re- 
ligious principles. For more copious information fee the 
article Clerical Profejfton^ where the fubjeft is confidcjccd 
at large. 

I. An Englijh Bihkj nviih marginal Keferjnces.^—ii. Rff*ves*s 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer^ %wo. The introdudion is in^ 
ftruSirve and ufeful»T-i 1 1 . Ncmum Teftamenttan Gr^ecuviy 8i;fl. Oxon^ 
— IV. Clarke's and Pyle's Parafhrafis^ 4 W. Z'vo, 1 79$. — 
V. DodtueWs De^otionsy %*vo. — ^vi. Watts* s Si ripture Hijhryf izmo, 
—VII. Grotius de Veritate Chrijlian^e Religionis, — Vin. Beattie^s 
Evidences of the Chrifiian Religioh. This intereJUng Work is recoM^ 
mended by Dr. Parr. — ix. LeJIie's Truth of Chriftianity *vindicatedy 
%*vo, — X . Lejlie's Short and Eajy Method ijoith the Dcifts, — X I . Sum- 
maty of the principal E<vtdences of the Chrifiian Religiony by the Bj/hsp 
of London y %*vo, — XII, Domeftic Di'vinityy 2 toIs. Svo, The ficond 
<volume contains an excellent Preface y,- and a better SeleBiou of Sermons 
thorn the frfi^-'^xiii* Daubea^'s GtUde 4o-the'^imrchi^^'Xir. ht. 
.^ff^rence. far Religion iuexcufablfy by S^irCy S'vo.-^xv . Eight Ser- 
jmm , on 'the, Edhf if^theijmy ptMched at Boyle* s Le^nfCy bjDr. 
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LIST O.I'- BOOKS* $9^- 

Befttley^ t*v», T%is is an incMifitrahle W^rk, nuell calatlateJ tv grve 
a proper dire&iott to a young man's mind in religions inquiry y and to 
gfOird him againfi infidelity. It 4s farfictdarly fuited to thofe nvbv 
ha^e a tnftefor claffical learning, — xvi. Letters addrejfed to a Young 
Mmhj i>jMr^,W^y $*vol, i2mo, i8dx. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Vol. L p. 111. 

1. Englijh' CrafnMar^ hy Lindhy Murray^ 8th editidn. The 
moft complete Grammar of our Language. — ii. Elements of Or» 
thoepy^ hy R» Nares^ %<vo, — ill, Johnfon*s Englijh DiBionaryy 2 *voL 
4/0. — iV, E?ri« trlipont^-r or the Djverfions of Purley, by H. 
Tooke, I ft edition, 8vo. The Author has difparaged his 2d 
•ditidn by political notes, " nullius veneris fme pondere et arte,'^ 
y. HarritV ffermes, ^ 

ENGLISH CLASSICS, &c. 

VI. Elegant Extra&Sy in Profit 2 ifoL ^'vo. 1797. — VII. EU^ 
gant Epifiesy 8*i;«. 1 79 1. — VI II. Fiixojhome's letters ^ %<vo, — IX* 
The Rambler y the Mirror ^ th« LMnger, the Oh/erver.-^x. Dry^ 
den's W^rk^, by Malone. — xi. Addifon's Papers in the Tatler^ 
Spedator, &c. and his Treatife of the Chriftian Religion, with 
his Life, by Tickell, 4 voU 8vo. Edin. i79o*-^xiu TheMif-. 
cellaneous Works of Bacon, I-gcke, Johnfon, Burke, Jenyns, 
^ikin, &c. &c. — xiii. Robinfon Crufoe, Clarifla Harlowe, Sir 
C. Grandifon, Tom Jones, the Vicar o? Wakefield, the Caft4e 
of Otrahto, and the Works of Mrs. D' Arblay and Mrs. Rad- 
cliffc, may be mentioned as the beft fpecimens of our Novels and 
'Romances. , > v 

THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Vol. i. p. 145; 
CLASS U 

1^ Pert Royal Latin CramMinr^'-^iu Ainfnmrth's Biaknary^ hy 
Morelly 4f<?.-— III.. LempriereU Claffital Di^isluary^ gov. 1801.-^ 
IV. Lahife Erttdittv ProfMneiatiortis OaHMici Indicetf reprinted nmth 
Kufter 4e «wV Vfu Verhorum MeMorum* 

CLASS 11^ " , 

For tWfc who wifli to gain moxf^ accurate and extenGye 
. ^ information. 

I. SandU^Minervft, feu dfiCaufis Lingvae Latinas Cbinmeiita. 

ritis, a Pmzoniov Logdj Bat. 8vo. 17S9,.*— 11^ Fabri Thefawroi, 

a Gefnero^ ^ tofau i#L<^l>u. Geihcai TkeAwrus Novas, 4^m. 

, ^ f©I. 
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fol.^^rv. Totius liatiniutis Lesckon Torcdlinf, a Faeciblatd^^ ' 
4 torn, in 2. Patav, 17 71,— v. Noltenii Lexicon Latins Lin- i 
ga» Antibarbaram, cura Wichoianni, 2 torn, 8vo. — vf. Schel-'^^ 
Icri PrsBcepta Styii bene Latini, 2 torn, 8vo. — vii, Fabricii 
Bibliotheca Latina, Erncftf, 3 torn. 8vo. — nxi. Thefauros 
Ellipiium Latinarum, &c. a Palairet. 8vo* Lond. i'j6o. 

He who deftres to write Latin with elegance ooght carefolly ^ 
to pernfe the excellent Work of Hcinecciiis, entitled, Fundamenta 
Styli cultioria curavit, &c, Nic. Niclas, Lipf. lyyd, 

THE GREEK LANGUAGE. Vol. i. p. 170. 
CLASS I. 

T. Port Roy /il Greek Grammar and Prrmiti'veiy hy Nui^t^^yoL 
%*V9. — II. Farkhurji's Greek and Englijb Lexicon to the N^e^Tefta^ 
menty ^d edit. 2^0, 1 7 98 . — 1 1 K Hederici Lexicon Manuale^ a Morell, 
j^to[ — IV. Scapular Lexicon^ foL Lugd. Bat, or as in fome copies 
Lntiinij though the true place is printed at the end of the Indix» The 
edition apud E!ze<vir^ i^S^^ ^^ '^^ ^^» ^^^ '^^ ^^^ " '^ f^'^* * 



Lugd. 166^, — V. An analyfis of the Greek MetreSy by J^^.^-^eM^^.^ 
^ftfff. 1789. — vr. An Jntrodttffion to writing Greek, jbjDr* fumfvig^ ,. 
ford^ 2 Parts in i 'voL ^vo, 1800. r ^.^ .; 

CLASS II. 

Intended for thofe who wifii to gain more' accurate and 
extenfive information. 

I. An Eflay on the different Nature of Accent and Quantify,, 
&c. by J. Fofter, 8vo'. 2d edit.— 2. Thefaurus Graecap Foefebs, ^ 
cui prefigitur de Poefi feu Profodia Graecorum Tra6^atus, Auftore 
Moreli, 4tol - A new edition of this work, with the quantities , 
of the fy llables accurately marked, is a great defideratum. — ^iij. ' 
Conftantini Medici Cadomenfis Didlionarium Linguae Graecae, 
turn Additionibus F. Porti aliorumque, Genev. 1592. The ^^ 
edition of this moft ufeful work. — iv. Suidae Lexicon Gnec. et.^ 
Lat. Textum Grascum ciim MSS. Codd. collatum et pluribus 
Mendis purgatum, et Verlione ^myl. Porti Indiceque Kufteri 
locupletatum exhibens, 3 torn. fol. Cantab. 1705. A critical 
Scholar ought to poffefs the thfee editions of Suidas, viz. the 
Aldine, the Milan, and the Cambridge, as they vai:y very much, 
frdnveach other. The Idfi, is valuable for its notes. Kufter and- ^ y 
the Uter editors have taken the unwarrantable liberty of omitting 
fevcMl parages in Suidas,— v. .Emendation^ in,Sty41W:«^^)HMi^r^^^ 
chiuin>.^^t aliQ& Lexicographos Gracco». Sprip^jt J^,^Q!i^, ^O^W^n^i »- . 
in if9o>. 4.tonu &vo»-^yu >13ief*uru§. tinguaELiGi^jR^ abf^^„- 
.i? ' Henrico,- 
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lienrko St»|^nQ conftiodusy 8cc. 15729 5 tosl* iafbl* — ^^vii^ 
Timaei Sophiftae Lexicon VocumPlatonicarufn, Grae^e^ cumNotis 
D. Ruhnkenii, Lugd. Bat. 8vo« 1789. *^ Hie eft unus ia tots 
Literatva Graeca Libellus fimul et breviffinuis, et do^iifiiiius.'^ 
Brunck apud Wyttenbach in Vita Ruhnken. p, 59.— ^vin. In* 
trodu(^io Gramma tico-Crltica in Linguam Grsecamy qua de Lin^^ 
guk; iliius Origine^ &c. diiTeritar, edita a J. Simonis, Halat 
Magd, 1771. 8vo. — IX. Regulas Accentuum et Spirituum Grae« 
conim novo Ordine pro Cap^u Scholafticorum diilributx^ &c. 
opera P. Labbe^ Rotomagij, 8vo. 1743. — x. Vigeri de prxci* 
puis Graccae Didionis Idiotifmis Libellus, illuftravit, peroetuia 
Animadverfionibus et quampiurimis Idiotiijnis auxit H. fifooge- 
veen, 1766, in 8vo. Tiie learned Zeunius has twic^ republilhed 
this book, in 1777 and 1789. — xi. Maeris Atticifta Pierfoni^ 
*vo. — XII. Phrynichus Pawli, 4to.— xiii. Gregorius Corin- 
thus de Dialeftis Koenii, 8vo, — xiv. Ammonius Valckenoeeff, 
4to. — XV. Dodlritla Particularum, recenfoit, breviavit & auxit 
Schutz. 8vo. Lipf. 1782. — xvi. Graecae Linguae Dialedi in 
SoholaB Reglae Weftmonaflerienfis Ufum rccognitae, opera M» 
Maittaire. — xvii. Dawes Mifcellanea Critica curavit Sc appen^ 
dicem addidit 1\ Burgei^ Oxon. 1781. 8vo. — xviii. Fabricii 
Bibliotheca Grseca, five Notitia Scriptorum veterum Graecorum^ 
&c^ Hamb. 1708 — 26, 14 torn, in 4to. An enlarged edition 
is now publifhing by Harles. Seven volumes have appeared 
iJnce 1790. 

See the ufeful Lift of Books annexed to the QtHk^anea Majora 
of the learned Profeflbr Dalzel, of Edinburgh. 

ELOQUENCE. Vol, i. p, 191. 

1. Inflia Rhetorica AuHore J. Emeftiy \lm. Lipf. 1758. — 
1 1 . E?ifield*s Speaker, I Imo, 1 790. — 1 1 X . Blair's LeBures on Rhe* 
Uric and the Belles Lettres^ ^ 'voL — IV. M^lmoth on the Rife and 
Decline «^ Rhetoric among the Romans, i2mo. 1757. — V. Ariflotekt 
de Rhetorica, Cant, 1728. — vi. Cicero de Oratore, 81^^. Oxon» 
17 14, Edit, Proufl, — VII. The elegant Treatifs de Iwventionf, di 
Claris Oraforlbusy and the Ciceronis Brutus are too much neglected. 
—VI 11. Ojiintiliani hiftitutioncSy 2 torn* i2mo. a Rollin, Paris.^^ 
tx. Dialogues fur I' Eloquence,, par Fenelon, a Paris, izmo^ 

HISTORY IN GENERAL. Vol. i. p. 215. 

I. An Unifverfal Hi/hty from the Creation of the World to jhi 
Empire of Charlemagne^ hy Boffwt,%'vb. London. 1778. ^e plan 
tif thitWbrk is 'uefy itfgeHious pnd nfeftd, as it unites the parHculart 
of Hifhry ly a ne^ comhtHhiioni a^ grws a njsew of refnarkabk 
€ontempwary, as ivcH as fiUcefi<ve ^^its.-^iu Notiwau Didkn* 
naire Ht/bri^Ue, par wie <Soxi/(^des <Uat de jUttffS^ t^ tom.^^vo, i 

TQt. II. • d Caen, 
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iOi LIST or BOOKS. 

Caex, J 792. An extelhni and enurtahting VTmrh* Some tdlonvamces 
muft he made for the ftrong prejudices of the compilers in favour of the 
Popijh Religion. — ill. Leftures on Hiftory and General Policy, 
by Dr. Prieftley, 410. — iv. The Origin of the Diftinftion of 
Ranks, by Millar, 3ci edition, 8vc. — v. The Student's Pocket 
Diftionary, by Mortimer, i2mo. — vi. Petavii Rationarium 
Temporom, 2 torn. 8vo. This is an abridgment of theDoftrina 
Temporum by this very learned Man, and is calculated to con- 
vey juft ideas of general Hiftory. — vii. Howel's Hiftory of the 
World, 3 vol. fol.— VIII. Sir W. Raleigh's Hiftory of the 
World, folio. The laft e<Ution contains his life, by Oldys. 

CHRONOLOGY. VoL i. p. 232. 

I. If Blair's Chronological Tables are thought too expenfivc, 
Dtt Frefnoy's Woris, in 2 vdl. i2mo. may fupply their place* 
It contains an excellent Preface. To this may be added Prieftley' s 
Charts. — II. For Englilh Hiftory, Salmon's Chronological Hif- 
torian is uieful. — 111. L'Art de verifier les Dates, des Faits 
Hiftoriques, des Cartes, des Chroniques, et autres anciens Mo- 
numens, depuis la Naiifance de notre Seigneur, 6 torn. fol. Paris, 
1783. No work of greater eftimation can be placed under this 
head. — iv. Naval Chronology, by J. Schomber^. 5 vols. 4to. 
^%ot. A work highly deful to officers of the navy, 

GEOGRAPHY. Vol. i. p. 233. 

J.' D* Arrville's Maps of Ancient and Modem Geography. -^^ii. 
"D* Anrville* s Compendium of Ancient Geography ^ z 'vol, I2«w.—- iii. 
Crutivell's Unirverfal Gazetteer , 3 «!;#/. ^'vo, ivith an Atlas in fol. 
1798. — IV. Rennel's Memoir of a Map of Hindooftan, and of 
the Peninfula of India, with the Maps, 4to. 1793. — v. The 
American Geography, by J. Morfe, 8vo. 1792.— vi. A New 
Syftem of Geography, by A. T. Bufching, 6 vol. 4to. Lond« 
1762. There is a good edition of this ufeful work in French, 
by Berenger, 12 vol. 8vo. a Laaikone, 1782. — vii. Chau. 
chard's General Map of Germany, Holland, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, the Grifons, &c. in 25 iheets, with a defcriptive 
volume in 4to. The Author is very minute in his details of 
places, and appears to deferve the favourable reception he has 
met with from the public. 

THE HISTORY OF GREECE. Vol. i. p. 285. 

I. Mitford*s Hiftory of Greece^ 6 W. Si/^. 1795. — 11. Wood's 
miay on the Genius and Writings of Homer y i*vo.t — 1 1 1 . TroFuels of 
Anacharfis the Younger in Greece ^ by the Abbe Barthelemi^ 7 W* . 
8*vtf,— IV. PQttir*s Antiquities of Greece^-^Y^ ^mm Gf4gciaiUuf^ 

:• traia» 
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LIST OF BOOKS. 40.t 

iratd. Ah escreUent Work. ^ torn. Lug. Bat. 1626. h wotu re» 
.frmtediHfbeTbe/attrusofGr^eviusandGrofiovUtt. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. i. p. S5^. 

I. Hooke's Roman Hiftory^ li ^vo/s. Svo. Allonved to be better 
than Fergufon*t Roman RefubliCy although the latter is nvritten luith 
elegance, — il. Vertoft Htftory of the Roman Revolutions, 2 niol. 
I2z«<7.— III. Middleton*s Life of Cicero^ z vol. ^vo. — iv. Montef^ 
quieu fur la Grandeur des Romains et de leur Decadence^ llmo. This 
is an admirable JVorky replete ivith extenflve learning and profound 
obfemjations. 

For the original evidences of Grecian and Roman Hiftory fee 
the t-ifts of the Claffics. > 

BOOKS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ANCIENT ARTS. 

I. Cook's Medallic Hiftory of Imperial Rome, 2 vol. 4to. 
1781. — II. Remarks on the Antiquities of Rome and its Envi* 
rons, by Lumifden. 4to. Lond. 1797. — 11 1. The Duke of Marl- 
borough's CoUeftion of Gems, engriived by Bartolozzi, with 
Defcriptions in Latin and French. 2 vols, fol, — iv. Marchant's 
100 Impreffions from Gems, with a Catalogue. Rome. 1750. — 
V. CoUe^ion of Etrufcan, Greek and Roman Antiquities, by. 
Sir W. Hamilton. 2 vol. fol. Naples. 1766. — vi. The Anti- 
quities of Herculaneum. 9 vols. fol. 1757. — VI !• Mufeum Flo- 
rentinum. Containing engravings and defcriptions of the Anti- 
quities in the Grand Duke's Gallery at Florence. 12 toiti. fol. 
Florence. 1734. — ^^viii. Defgodetz's Ancient Buildings of Rome, 
by Marfliall, 2 vols. fol. 179J. The engravings of the firft 
e^tion are very good. — x, Montfaucon, Antiquite expliquee & 
veprefentee en figures. 15 torn. Paris. 1722.-^x1. Stuart's and 
Rcvett's Antiquities of Athens. 3 vol. fol. 1762, &c.— xii. 
Ruins of Psefturo, by Major, fol. 1768. 



VOL. IL 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vol. i\. p. l. 

I. Goldfnuth* s Hiftory of England.— li. Henry's Hiftory of Great 
Britain^- 14 vols, %vo. nvith' Andrwvs's Continuation. If it be 
neceffary to corroborate any faffs by more particular references to 
authentic documents j Cart^ Hiftory may be confidted. Carte *was a 
nvarm Tory^ and nurote in oppofetion to Rapin.- — tiu Clarendon's 
Hiftory of the Rebellion^ 6 'ObL %^o. ^* His majefty and eloquence^ 
his ponjfftirtff fainting ckifH3erSy his.knowkdgi 6f his fubjea, rank 

p d 2 him 
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46* L^tt-Ot"B6«yKS. 

'-'iim hi thejifjt thijstf Wrilen; yit hi has hefh great ami Utile fimliij' ' 
' See Walpoli'i Royal ami Nobb' Amfhth^, 'vol. if. /. 17, ^c^-^tx* 
The Parliamentary or Conftitutional Hiftory of England, 24 vol. 
8vo* a Work highly ufeful for occafibnal references, particularly 
to MembeO of the Hotife (if Cominons^^— v. Clarendon's, and 
^Vhitelock'8 Hiftories compared^ 8vo. 1727. — vi. Dalrympk's 
MMioirs of Great Britain and Ireland, 5 vol. 410. — vii. The 
Hiftory of Great Britain conne^ed with the Chronology of Europe, 
with Notes, &c. vol. 1^ 410. by J. P. Andrews. Lend. 1794* 
This is a pleating and I believe an accurate work. — viii. De 
Lotme on the Englifh Cbnftitution, 8vo. It is requitite to. be 
^ well vcifcd in the Hiftory of England, previous to the furvcy of 
•thb beautiful Theory, in order that the Reader may form an 
exadl idea of its conformity to fadts. 

ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

t. Hor (ley's Britannia Romana, or Roman Antiquities in Bri. 
. tain. fol. 1732. — II. Camden's Britannia, by Gough. 3 vols. 

fol. 1789. The induftrious Editor has fubjoined the defcriptions 
. of Counties given by more recent TopograjAers. — iii. Grofe's 

Antiquities of England and Wales, 4 vols. 4to. — iv, Anti^ui. 

tics ot Scotland, 2 vols, — v. Of Ireland, avoh.— vi. Military 
. Antiquities of Great Britain, 2 vols. 

MODERN HISTORY. Vol.-i. p.408. 

I. lutfdufftott a I* Hiftoire moderne^ gen^rale et politiqtte^ ie PXJnu 
T^/j, comnuncee par le Baron de Puffendorfj angmentee par M, Brazen 
de la Martinierej 8 torn, 4/^7. a Farisy 17J3. Thii is the heft hook 
of the kind extant. There is an edition in iimo, — ii. Tire HiftoTy gf 

-modem Eurppe^ *with an Account of the Decline and Fall of' the 
Roman Empire y tffc. .5 W. S*voj — ill. Rohert/on's Hi/hty of 
Charles V. ^ <vol,^%*vo. — iv* Robertfon's Hiftory of America f 3 W. 
8'u<7. — v* Robertfon's Hi/ioty of Scotland^ 2 W, 8«i;tf.-^-vi. Wat- 
fon's Reign of Philip 111. 3 vol. 8vo. 1799. — vii. Ockley's 
Hiftory of the Saracens^ 2 voK 8vo. 1757. — viii. Boemerus 
de do^is Hominibus GraecisLiterarumQnccarum Inftauratoribus, 
Lipf. 1650. A very curious book. — ix. Memoires fur V aiickmie 
Chtbalierey par' Mr. de la Came de St. Fnlaye^ 3 tons. i2mo» a 
Paris. 1759. The fiihftanceof this enfMaiainf nvork is to hefbtuid 
in the Menwires del'Academie des InfcriptsonSy torn. 21. — X. L^^/prit 
des Cr&ifadety ou Hiftoire des Guerres entrep^r^ par les Chretiens eontte 
Is Mahomet ansy 4 torn. 8^<?, a DijMy 1780.VKI. Chevaliers de 
Maltf, paj .VertoT, 4 tom. 410. 1726* The* -engravings' axa 

' ftriking andTcharaftenftiO-^jpii* Hiftory of the European Set. 

._ tl«WiJUf in the Weft Indies, ^^ vok JTv** llii* exceUeoi jMro- 
'•'^ i r - * du^oa 
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dudion is oommonly-ftUributed to the cetobtated Mx* B^rlqe i but 
it i&not printed in the. cQlle^lioQ of jxis works* I have beard 
that it was written by hi$ brother. 

HISTORY OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE, 

^ r, Ahrege Chronologique de I'HiJhire du Nord, m dt% EtuH'di 
DaneTrtarCfRuffie^ SuTde^ fcTr. par Lacombe^ 2 t9m» 8a;r. Paris ^ 
lySi.' — II. Mallet's Northern Anti<}uitie8> ? vol* 8vo.— iJi. 
Pinkerton on the Origin and Progrefs 6f the Scythians or Goths, 
8vo. Lond. 1787 . — I V. Horrebow's Natural iliftory of Iceland^ 
fol. 1758. — V. Hiftoire de Danemarc, par Mallet, 9 torn, isibo. 
Gen. 1787. Natural Hiftory of Norway^ by Pontoppidan, fol. 

FRANCE. 

4 I* . Jiir/^/ Cbrouplogi^ de t* Hiftoire de Francff. far Henault. The 
^giftal fwork reaches to the peace of Utrecht. It is continued by Fai^ti/f 

■ des Odoards to the Treaty of Campo Formio, A Paris, 5 torn* 1 2mo» 
I 8qo. The Abreges are all *very ufefulnvorks^ and this is l^ far the 
i(^.— II. Hiftoire de France ^ par Villaret et Gamier ^ 3^ torn. An 

' ixcdtent tuork^'^ in. WraxaU*s Hiftory of Fraud y % n)oL 4/©.-^? v • 

*Memoirs-du Due de Sully ^ % *voL ^vo, — v. The Hiftory of ^ the 
Civil Wars of France, by the celebrated Davila, originajly writ* 
ten in Italian, and publifhed in London, 2 vol. 4to. 175c* 
There are tranflations into French and Latin. — vi. Memoiresau 
Cardinal de Retz, 5 vol. izmo. — vii. Hiftoire de Henri le 

,Grapd, par Ferefixe, i2mo. — viii. Siecle de Louis XI F, et XF. 

, far Vqltaire^ ^tom, l2mo, — IX. Hi/loire de la Revolution de France 
fendivit.les cinq dernier s Annees du^Regne de l^puif XFJ. fqr B/rtraiid 
de Mok^iUe, Miniftr* d*Etat. 9 /««». 8f p. . 

ITALY, - - 

I. Ifioria d* Italia y per Guicciardiniy 4/0. Fenez. There is am 
Eifgljfb Tranjlation, bj Qoddardy \o <voL 8ay.^-ii. Denina, delle 
Rivoluzione d' Italia. 3 torn. 4to. Torino. — iii. Opera de Ma. 
chtavelli, 5 torn. — i v. The Civil Hiftory of Naples, 4 vol. 4to» 

, by Giaonone. This is a book of high chara^r. The tratifla. 

~ tion into French by Ddmonceaux is faithfiil, bit not elegantly 
written. — v. Iftoria del Concilio Tridentino pet Fra. Paolp.-r- 
Vf4 Storia ddla litteratura Italiana, per Tirab(/chi, ^o torn. 
4C0. Rioma, ij%2jr Th^e is a good i^ridgnjient of thiff elegant 

. work in French, 5 vol. iimo. by Landi. — vi|. Aqnalifi' Italia, 

E'Miirat<^i> l8 vql. ^yo.. Milan, 1755, — viii* T^e Life of 
l&^m^tM^i^h ^ l^pfcpe,. \ yol, 4W* ,. ,, •, \ > 
Lr:b Dd3 GEkMAMY, 
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406 IIST OF BOOKS, 

GERMANY. 

I. Jhr/ge Chronohgique de VHiftoire et du Droit public d*Alh* 
magne^ par FJeffely % torn, xtmo, a Paris, — li. An Hiflorical Z>f- 
n}elopement of the prefent Political Confiitution of the Germanic Em. 
piriy l^c. 3 W. Z'vo, by Joftah Domfordy LL,D, 1 790. This is 
a Tranflation of the fVork of Profeffor P utter ^ ^hich mjas ^written at 
the requeft of bar prefent Majefiy. — in. Hhloire des Allemands, 
traduite de I'AUemand de Schmidt gar Vaux, 8 torn. Svo. a 
Paris. vM '.'" .it.v- .' •. r -lY^K.taJ 

".: ' SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. ^.;^^ 

I. Abrege Chronohgique y 2 tom, itmo, — 1 1. Mariana Hijioria 
general de Efpana^ % <voh foL Madrid, There is a Tranflation by 
Ste^ensy 1699.^ — II. Soils, Hiftoria de la Conquifta de Mexico, 
2 torn. 4to, — III. Kc volution de Portugal, par Vertot, i2mo. 
Amll. 

^/' "' ' ■ TURKEY. "' 1 

I. Abre'gedc I* Empire Ottoman y 2 torn. iimo. — ii. Prince Can- 
temir's Hiftory of the Ottoman Empire. — iii. KnoUis's Turkilh 
Hiftorj, with Rycaut's Continuation, 3 vol. 

INDIA. 

* ' I. Do^U Hiftory of Hindofiany tranflated from the Perfiany ^to* 
j^jZ, — II. Orm's War oj Ditto y % <vcL Ar^o, 1 7 80. — III. Meu. 
rice^s Hiftcry of Hindoftauy its Arts iind Sciences, 2 W. 4/0. ^795- 
— IV, Cranford's Sketches relating to the Hindoos, their Hiftory, 
Religion y Learningy and Manners y 2 t>oL 8a>o, — v. Halhed's Code 
ofGentoe La^jcs, 4/0, ^776. — VI. Hiflorical Difqitifitions concerning 
the KnoiJjkdge the Ancit ^its had of hidia, by Robertfony 4/0. Lond, 

If the Reader wilhes to carry his refearches farther into the 
Hiftory and prefent State of a Country fo peculiarly interefting 
on account of our extenfive colonies, and recent conquefts, he is 
referred to the publications of Cambridge, Vanfittart, Verelft, 
Haftings, Fuilarton, Dairy mple, Ruffel, and the Afiatic Annual 
Regifter. 

BIOGRAPHY. Vol. i. p. S52. 

-^^ \<^cv Hie manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera pafH j 
I Qui que facerdotes caili^ dum vita manebat ; 
• , ; .. . , . Quique 
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Quique pii vates, et Phobo digna loctiti : 
Jnventas aut qui yitam excoluere per artes ; 
Quique fui Baempres alios fecere merendo. 

* I. The Xife of Petrarch, 2 vol. 8vo, This is an abridged 
Tranflation of a curious work, by: the Abbe De Sade. — 11. The 
Life of Cardinal Wolfey, by Sir W. Cavendifh, publiftied by 
Grove.— III. The Life of Sir T. More, by Roper. — iv. Of 
Erafmus, 2 vol. 4to. by Dr." Jortin. — vt Of Sir M. Hale, by 
Bifhop Burnet. — vi. Of Archbilhop Cranmer, by Gilpin. — vi'i.^ 
The Lives of Dr. Donne, Sir H. Woptton, Bifhop Hooker, and 
Lord Herbert,, by I. Walton, 8 vo.— ^v in. The Liv^s of Sir T, 
Browne, Sir F. Drake, Sec, by Dr. Johnfon. — ix. La Vie de 
Mahomet par Gagnier, 2 tofm. i2mo. 1732. curious and fcarce. 
— X. ThpLifeofLord Bacon, by Mallet, prefixed to his Works, 
— XI. Lives of Charles XII. of Sweden and the Czar Peter, by 
Voltaire.-^x 1 1 . Life of Dr. Joimfon, by BpAKreil, 4 vol. 1 799. 
— XI 1 1,. Seward's Anecdotes and Bi^graphiana, 7 voh are foiiio 
of the moft pleafing Sele^ions in otir Language.-^xiv. Plutarch's 
Lives, 6 vol. Svo. iranflated by the - Langhoms.-^xv^, The 
Britiih Plutarch. — XYii^ The Biographia Britannica, and the-Ncw 
Biographical Di^ionarjr may be occaiionaily confulted; hvttH 
better Work than either of them, as far as itgofes^-is the Geftet^i 
Hiftorkalj and Critical DiSionary^ by Birch, Sale the franflat6t 
©f the Koran, and others. It contains the whole of Bayle'^s 
Diftionary, and many valuable Additions. 10 vol. fdl. ' • • - ^ 

STATISTICS.' 

I. Political Survey of the pre/ent State of Europe ^ by Zimmerman f 
%vo, — II. Tableau Hiftorique, TopographiquQ,/ &; Moral d^ 
P^uples des quatre Parties du Monde, par Sane, 2 torn. Svo. Paris, 
1 86 1. — -III. Sinclair's Statiflical Account of Scotland, 2 vol. 
8vo. — IV. Tour in Iceland, with general Obfervations, 2 vol. 
Svo. by A. Young. — v. Tour in France dtirihg 1792, by A. 

. Young, 2 vol. 4^0.— VI. iE ton's Survey of the Turkifh Empire, 
8vo.-:-vii. Defcrizione iftorica et critica dell' Italia 6 nuove 
Memorie fullo Stato attuale del Governo, delle Scienze, detie 

. Arte, della Populazione, &c. 3 torn. Londra, 1781.— ViH. 
Geographical and Statiflical Account' of the Cifalpine RepuUlt, 
Svo. — IX. Rapports des Departments de la Sarthe, Bas,R^ii(fe, 
kc^ See vol, ii. p. 255. . ''' \ '1 

LOGIC, OR THE RIGHT USE OF REXS0^>^ 

Vol. I}, p. 48^ . \ .1 

I. Element a Logic^^ fubjicitur AppendtXi &fr.' !A^//<r/*»,^ I7^# 
.—11. Watti*i Logic ani ImprbvemeHt of'ihtMi1lilj^^-t*i^'^* 

p d 4 ' Aldrich 
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4p^ U^'Of h^OM^I 

Aldrkh is an Author iHore eftahlijbed m Oxfwri, — iii, Locke* s Effay 
w the Human XJniefftandhig^ Und^ofUiiS^fihe^lhiftfitmdm^^'Z njol. 
%vo, 1 793.' — IV. Harris's Philofophical Arrangements. — v. Eflays 
cp tl»d JAteUedtaal Pcmrers f^i Man, by Dr. Reid. This book is 
ufyaUy r^ad at Caimhridge after Locke, — vir Screral arguxnen. 
tativ^ books may be claiTed Qoder this heady fuch as Butler'9 
Analogy, Hartley's Obferrations on Man, the Gentleman's 
^Jiffio'n,,by Archbiihbp Synge, Search's Light oCNature, Paley's 
W^rks, ^c. ,\ 

I; . THE Mathematics, voi.n. p. rr, 

V ' ' ■•' ^LASS L . „^ 
•* -Intended to teach the principles of the Mathematic«. 

V * . \ /.-■''• Zw . • ' . ■- 

\r\.-Boftnyc(ifiU*i.ArithmtUc^ Macfaum's or Manning's Algebra^ 
iimpfon's Encluiy F^sr^t^'s AftroHon^t Nrwt<mU Optics^— \\. Mac^ 
ymrin's Account of Sir I. Ne<wtou'$ Phihfophical Di/o^erifs, 8^^^ 
i ^7 5^. — ^1 II. HuitmU MathmmtiCal dnd fhihfophu;al J^dionary^ 
%^oi. 4/«^l— i,T/ Adam's ttauns 6n JPkikfop^jy by J^^fh j^nd* 
i'Opu^ This ivork .conU^ins an excellent Prrfa^e, in'njoiick i\fl>tfy^njht 
^Htmexibn k^in»fien {rife Thikfophy and true Religion i — v. The Princi^ 
flt% if Mfithemati0,and\ Natural Philofophyy by Profejfor Vin^t cmd 
tfri Woo4y i«5. Atgebruy Mechanics^ Trigonometrj^ Optics^ AftroHomj^ 
Fluxions^ tfyflrofiafi^i (sfc d^vols. ^q^ Capjb, ^79^ ^^» — VI, 
Conic SeSienSf by Frofejfor Vince^ 

" CLASS IL. 
intended for thofe who <kiire *o make a greater proficiencv. 

' <^l,. The Conic Seftipns of Frofeffor kobertfon and Dr. Hamilf- 

*lop. — if. Vince's Agronomy, 2 torn. 410, This is one of the. 

'moft complete and ftientific works of the l^ind which h^ve 

'hitherto appeared in ^nglaod. — in. l^ewtoii's principia^ the 

^efiiits* e^tion.. .'Soipe S^ftion§ of the P'rinqipia will pe m^re 

cleair and Intelligible^ if read at the fame time vrit]^ fome par^ 

^^ the z4 vbrume of Vince's Aftronpmy. The iith Sedioh 

'wiU befoupd of great ufe, in order to underftand the Thepry qf 

'Motion, fts Applicable to the Planetary Syftem, and the Dodlrin^ 

' of the Tides.— J V. Simpfon*s Fluxions, i vols. 8v6.— ^v. Emer- 

fon's Works, Trigonometry, Fluxions, Aftronomy, &c.— -vi. 

€otes'« .Harmonii^ MenAirs^rum.r-r-^v 11 • De Moivre's, Analytic^ 

pind Calculation of the Do^rine df Chances. The Lover of 

pcience will be highly rhftifiedbythef neatncfs jind peHpIciiity of 

. J^^N^aivrc'^/Defft0n|txItibns» panic&Uirl)^ IP hi;i invellfgation of 

. #ia:nj||ur-y^iv,i jMfftitt;i9^^ 
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THE WORKS -OF NATURE. Vol. 11. p. no. 

* I. Pbj^JTbeologji vr a Demmfimiim tf the Being md AttrU 
htKtti of God, from his Works of Creation y hj W. Derham, 8*i«. — ^ 
II. NaUtral H^ry, general and particulary by the Count de Buffon^ . 
iranflated by SmeUie, 9 W.' 8«t?<7.-*T.iil. Rifleiiiont on the Study af 
Nature i by UHMtui, %n)o. Loud, I785.-^IV. C^ Limuei Syfiemi 
Naturte per Regno tria, fecundum Clajfes, OrdineSf Genera, Bpeciesg 
7. torn, 8«ro. There is an Engli/b Tranjlathn of this mafterly luork^ 
by Dr0 Turton, in 6 'vols. Svo.-^r. SpeSade de la Nature ,, ou En» 
tretiens ftir let Particularites de VHiftoire naturelle, 7 torn* ilmo^ 
The Tranjlation is comprifed in 4 W.— ^Vl. Martin's Natural Hi/ioty 
^f England, 2 W. S'vo.— VII. Pennant's Britj/b and ArSic ZooUgy^ 
iiMory of iluadrupedt, and Genera of Birds, 4 W, 4/io. — -nil. 
Sadnja's Natmralifl's Mifcellany, the Figures coloured by Nodder^ the 
^efcriptions Latin and Englijhy B*vo^ Lond* 1 790, £^f. 

lli this branch ef Study, at prefent fo hieWy impmved, .aiM| 
which unites 10 fo great a degree ele^nce of deiign with acciH 
racy of defcription, the Naturalift may find more ample fatif-. 
faftioh in farvcyhig the Works of Albin, Seha's C^bioet 0^ 
Natural Hiftory, Hill's^ Natural Hiftory, Vaillant's Birds j;^ 
Indi^ Africa, and America, Latham's Synopfis of Birds, Gatelby'% 
Carolina, Delices dek Nature, par Knorr, Hiftoire naturcQe^ 
Pbiflbns, par Cepede, &c. &c. . a- *\ 

BOTANY. Vol. II. p. 14S. - 

I. Letters on the Elements of Botany, by Roujfeau, tre^flated rnt§ 
^Sk/h^ 'With Notes and additional Letters, fully explaining the Syfiem 
of Linnausy by T. Marty n^ 2 a;^/. 8*i;»*— II. Marty n*s Lattguag* 
of Botany, iimo, 1796. — III. Withering* s Botanical Arrangt^^ 
ikfnts of Britijh Plants, ^'voh Zvo, — I v. The fiotanic Garden* 
Part I. containing the Economy of Vegetation. Part II. the 
Ldves of the Plants, with Philofophical Notes, by Dr. Darwinj 
4to. and ^vo,— v.The Britifh Garden, a d^criptive C^t^logy^ 
of hardy Plants, indigenous or cultivated in the Climate of 
Great Britain,. by Lady Murray, z torn. 8vo.^ — vk Flora Bri^ 
tannic a, AuRore y^ E* Smith, m, D, Societatis Linn^^auM fr^fide^ 
t 'vol, ^hjo, E'very lofver of Botany muji <wijh to fee the *wholi( of 
this fcientiffc and accurate Work, and e^i^ery Student mifi lartirnt tbtr 
exiftence of the e<vil of niuhich ifoe celebrated Author compdaint as 4btt 
ohjiacle io its completion, ifi%, the high price rf Paper^'^^Yll^ MarM 
iyn's Edition of Miller's Botanical Ui8iottary* . ; .• 

' See Rbxbergh's curloys plants from the Coromandeli Coaft^ 
Ae Marine Plants of Siajikl)Ovfe v^d Vdl^i the softly Woidi 
^fDr.Ttioi^nton, &Cf 

■i:> MINE- 
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MINERALOGY. Vol. ii. p. 158. 

I* Schmeiffer^s Sjftem of Mineralogy^ l *voL 81^5. Ijgg.-^li^ 
CriflaUograpbiey ou Defcription des Fottms propres a tons U$ Corps 
4u Rjtgne Mineraly par de LUjle^ 3 tom» zd edit, a Paris, 1 7 83. — 
III* Williams'5 Mineral Kingdom^ 2 vol. 8vo. — iv. Townfon's 
Philofophy of Mineralogy, 8vo. 1798. — v. Da Cqlla's Natural 
Jliftory of Foflils. — vi. Babington's Syftematic Arrangement <rf 
Minenil^j 4to« Lond. 1795. 

CHEMISTRY. Vol. 11. p. 165. 

I . Chemical Effaysy by Bijhop Watforiy 5 'voL I %mo. Thefi art 
the mo/i pleafing hooks fir exciting a tafte fir this fiijhionahle Sciesice.^^ 
tl, FarJuvfin's Chemical Pocket Baoky zd editio^y izmo, 1.80 1 • — 
HI; Nicholfo9*s Didiouaryy 2 W. 4/tf. — IV, Elemens de Chimiey 
par Chaptaly 3 torn. S'vo, There is an Englijb Tranjlatiou of this 
gxcellent. Worky ivhich feems to pojfefs the perfpicuitj to ivhicb the 
Tranjlator lays claim. The popular Writers on Chemiftry in France 
tire La^oijier and Fourcroy, The firmer profejfes to giFve a compUte 
Syftem of thofe branches of the retic Kno-ivledge <whicb conftitute the 
Science of Chemiftry, The Works of the latter fill ten ^volumes large 
%fVOu There is a Tranflation by Thomfony ^th edition y 3 i/o/, 8^. 
Edin, 1800. Fourcroy pays ajufl homage to the memory of the ««- 
fortunate La'voijier ; and heftorws on Guy tony Berthollety and VanqneHu 
the praifes they defervCy as the ahleft difciples of the netv Theory m 
The eight great di^ifions of the Work conjift of an IntroduSion to the 
fundamental principles of the Science ; an account of Bodies hitherto 
undecompofed ; afeBhmon Oxides and Acides ; afeSion upon Salifiable 
Bqfes Terrene and Alkaline ; a feSion upon the Combination of Acids 
nvith Alkalis ; an account of the Application »f Chemiftry to explain, 
the Phenomena of Vegetation y and a final fedion upon the application of 
Chemiftry to the Phenomena of Animal Life^ 

POLITE LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
Vol. II. p, 176. 

1. Johnfott^s Lrves of the Englijh PoetSy 4 W. ^'vo, — 1 1 . Watton's 
EJfay on the Genius and Writings of Pope y 2 iXiU %'vo, — ill- War^ 
ton*s Qhfer<vations on Spenfery 2 fvoL l2^«o,— iv. S pence* s Remarks 
on Pope's Tranflation of the Odyffeyy izmo. — v. Lvwth de facra 
Poefi Hehraorumy 8«i;^. — V I . Pr<ele£liones Poet'tca a Trappy 2 'uol^ 
IZmo, — VII, An Enquiry into the Beauties of Paintingy Poetry y and 
Muficy by Webby izmo, — Vlil. L* Art d* Antiquity par Winkebnaitny 
traduite de I* Allemand par Huhery 3 torn, 4/^. An Englijb Tranfm 
lation of this excellent Work, ivith good N^teSy is much ivanted,'-^ 

IX. Poly^ 
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IX, PJymeth^ orj an Inquiry concerning the agreement Betqveen the 
Works of the Roman Poets, and the Remains of the ancient Artifls^ 
fy Spence^ fol, — x, Anecdotes of the Arts in England, or compa* 
rative oh/ervations on ArchiteSlure, Sculpture , ^c. by ^, Ddlla 
nuay^ %'vo. — XI. RefleSions critiques fur Id Foefie et la Peinturi^ 
far I* Abbe Du Bos, 3 tom, I imo^ There is an Englijk Tranjlation 
by Nugent, — XI i. Harris's Philological Inquiries, t ntoL %^o, — xiii» 
To thefe may be added Notices des Tableaux des Ecoles, Prattfsife^ 
l^c» — Notices de plujieurs precieux Tableaux, ^c, — and Notice de la 
Galerie des Antiques du Mufee central des Arts ; nvhich eanttot fhil t9 
inflame e*very Amateur njoith an eager defire of feeing the ineftimabk 
treaf tires of the Arts depofted in Paris. 

. -. PAINTING. Vol. II. p. 209. 

I . Walpole's Anecdotes ofT Painting in England, J W. I imo. — 
II. The Works of J. Richardfoiij intended as a Supplement to 
the above Work. This book was recommended by Sir J. Rey- 
nolds. — III. Difcourfes addreffed to the Royal Academy, by Sir Ji 
Reynolds, A Work equally remarkable for elegant language and 
refined tafte. — IV. Frefnoy's Art of Painting, tranflated into 
Englifh Verfe by Mafon, with Annotations by Sir J. Reynolds^ 
4to. — V. Tlfe Gentleman's and ConnoiJ/eur* s Di&ionary of Painters^ 
-by P'dldngton, i^o. London, 1798. — vi. An Eflay upon Prints, 
containing Remarks upon the Principles of Pidurefque Beauty, 
«d edit. i2mo.— vn, Ledures on Painting by Henry Fufeli, 410* 
1801. 

POETRY. Vol. II. p. 219. 

ENGLISH. 

I. Elegant ExtraSs in Verfe, z 'voL 81;^. 1796. — 11. To enu- 
merate the various editions of our Englilh Poets wouki be te- 
dious and ufelefs. Dr. Johnfon's Colledion, although not fo 
copious as could be wifhed in our early Poets, is highly efteemed. 
The cheapen and mbft complete edition is that of Dr. Atuierfon, 
from Chaucer to Warton, with Lives, and the Tranflations of 
Greek and Latin Poets by Pope, &c* 13 vol. 8vo. — in. Percy's 
Reliques, 3 vol. i2mo. Headiey's Beauties, 2 vol. i2mo. and 
Ellis's S^pecimens of early Engliih Poets, 3 vol. i2mo« — iv. 
Walter Scott's Border Minllrels, 2 vol. 8vo. — v. Shakefpear*s 
Works, by Jobnfon and Steepens, 15. <vol. S'vo, This is the moft 
complete edition that has yet appeared, — vi. Ben Jonfon's Works, 
by Whalley, 7 vol. 8vo. 1756. — vii. Maflinger's Plays, 4V0L 
jgvo. — VIII. To which .may be added, the Dramatic Works of 
Otway, Lee, Rowe, Thomfon, Lillo, Home, Mafpn, Sec. 

FRENCH. 
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TRENCB. 

I. BMiotiefue PerUHive its Berhvam FfanfQiSy Trtom. Z*vo. cheK 
Dmkmt 1 800. This WerJk, rep9rud to be pubUfind under the direSion 
rf Hln Aby DiliUe, has defkr'utdfy a great fale.-^^w. Oeuvres de 
Boilcao, 2 torn, izmo.'^-^iii. Theatre de F. Corneille^ 6 tonn. 
|P2i[io. de T« Corneiilei % torn. 1 2100. de Racine^ 2 torn, de Vol. 
Ikire^ 2 torn. Henriade de Voltaire. — i v. Fables de la Fontainep 
'cliez'Oidoty 2 torn. 12010. — v. L'Homme des Champs, ou les 
'Georgiqqe& Fran^oife^ parDelille, i2mo« i8oo« — Borer's French 
mml Engli/b DiBionary^ imprvued by Fier^'dU^ 2 W. ^to, 1796. 
VI. DiBhnnaire de l*Acadtmii Franqoije^ Nwvelle Edition^ 2 torn, 

. r. •... • • • ITALIAN. 

"f.' Dante, Opere tutte con Comento di Ventora fulla Com- 
media, y torn. 8vo. 1772.^ — 11. Petrarca> edizione de Polidore, 
2 torn. i2mo. 1796. — in. Ariofto, 4tom. 1741. — iv. TafTo, la 
Gierufalemma liberata, 2 torn. i2mo. — v. L*Amiata del Taflb. 
—VI, Guarini, 11 Pallor fido. — vii. Taffone, la Secchia rapita. 
•—VI 11. Metaftafio, configure de Bartolozzi, it torn. 8vo, 

Parnafo Italiano, ovverd Raccolta de* Poeti Clailici Italiani, 
fy torn. i2mo. Venez. 1784. This copious Colledlion does 
honour to the genius and taile of the Italians. Nov elk Italiane, 
a6 torn. Svo, 

Antonini Dizionario Ital. Lat. et Francefe, 2 torn. Venez. 
1761. 

For AncieDt Poetry^ fee the Liib of Greek and Roman 
"Claffics. 



THE SOURCES OF OUR NATIONAL PROSPERITY* 
VdL II. p. 2«9. 

I. A Fo^aJ Suffuy 9/ Great Britaiu, by CmttpteB, t voL ^. 
This is a Work of imfiinsMii vahte to d)(>fi ^ba nmfb t^Mndeifi^d 
ibi bift means of prot/btinr the prt^rity of their native Cont^ryM — 
91 ^Snath's Jnpiity iftto the Nature attd Caufes of tbe.JFealth of Na^ 
fio/tf, 3 W. %vo. J7^5« Tbit JVorb, now in the bighefi efiimationaff 
woer Europe^ as a mafterfy Syftem of pcttical Ecowmy^ me.rtU the 
attentive perufal of every Statefmaa. *' The Author Irved mi 
'■^i^ly to fee the oppofitian it at firjt excited^ gradually fubfidei hut to 
mitnefs the.praSical influence of bis luritings on the commercial Policy 
of his Country.'* P. 83. Sit $he AcfOPti of his Life Oltd fPriting^ 
ly D. Strwart. 

- ' ^ 4 AGRJ, 
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* li Kent^s Hints to GettthmH o/LandaiPnfirtpy ^a.-r^t.Tie 
'New Farmer's Catendat^ 6r Montbfy RJmeiHbnmcer fi^ all Kh^s 
hf Country Bujinefsy Zv^. iHOi.—MarfliaU's Rural E^lmcHtiy t^^f 
tlie Weft of England, « vol. Reiuasrics on Agticnlture kl f&e 
Sodthem Counties^ 2 vol. 8vo. — rv. Young's Pihndr** Letief^ 
'2 vol. Rural Economy, 8vo.^ — V. Georgical Eflays, b|^ Dr. 
Hunter, 4 vol. 8vo. York. 17^7. -^vi. Obfervationi on Live 
Stock, containing Hints for choofing and improvuig the ^)ieft 
Breeds of the moft ufeful domeftic Animals, by Gulleyi 8vo. 

COMMERCE. Vol. IK p. 267. 

I. An Effay on Trade ^ hy Jofiah Tucker y Svo, 1755. 7^/r «r. 
reilent Pamphlety nxjhich di/plaj^s a frofound knowledge tf the SuhjeHf 
defer*ves to be more generally knoivny particular^ to Merchants^^-' 
' I r. Pofileth<wayte* s DiSionary of Trade and Commerc^^ — i 11. Sir j. 
Child's Difcourfe on Trade, Coin, and Paper Credit, 1697.*— 
IV. Mud's England's Treafure by Foreign Trade, izn». l?^ J« 
— v.De Witt's Truelntercft and Political Maxims of tbeil^. 
public of Holland and Weft Friefland, 8vo. I7oJ,-t-vu Davc- 
tianfsWdxks, by Sir C. Whitworth, j vol* 8vo.-- vu,^»^- 
*fiiiU Origin and Hiftory rf Commerce y 4 W, 41^ 

For an enlarged View of the Commercial World, 4eer;y/<7*^^i 
iandO^<yn^ifey. -. 

FOREIGN TRAVEL. Vol.n/ p:soo, ,'. ^. 

Profuit & varios mores, hominumque locorumque 
• ^xplorafle fitus^ multas terraque mariqu^, 

Aut vidiflfc ipfum urbcs, aut narrantibus IHad^ ''■''' ' ' ^ 
Ex aliis novifle. ■ — Vidae Poet. 

As the foHov/ing Lift is calculated not only <br ^hof<^ 
who intend tcr t;^ foreign countries, but for fuqh |)cr. 
fons as purfue this entertaining kind of reading merely^ior 
their dmufement, I have made my feleftion as- cortiplete an I 
could. Much to the (Credit of the inquifitive temper aid 
adventurous fpirit of Englifhmen, it will be fcen, that they 
are diligent in their fefeirches into every quarter of <hc 
, globe, in a degree equal If not fuperior to the itatives 6f ^her 
. ,CQU3tri^a, ■vv'h^^v^r there, are olyeQs fufficietitly iQterefHng 
to ftimulate their curiofity. * \ - • i 

I ^ ^. ^ i)iREc. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

I, IftftruSions fir Travellers J hy Dean Tuchrj 4/^. 1757. — II. 
HurJ's Dialogues, FIT. and Fill, on the Ufti of Foreign Travel. 
• — III. Itineraire de I* Europe y par DutenSy 8i;o. Londres, 1794.-^ 
IV. An Eflay to direft and extend the Inquiries of patriotic 
Travellers, &c. by Count L. Berchtold, 2 torn. 8vo. 1789. 

EUROPE IN GENERAL. 

I. Hentzneri Itinerarium Germanix^ Gallix^ Angliaci et I talis, 
8vo. Norim. 1629. — 11. Travels through Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Switzerl^md, &c. by J. G. Keyflcr, 8vo. — iii. A 
Journey from London to Genoa, through England, Portugal, 
Spain, and France, by J. Baretti, 2 vol. 4to. — iv. Letters of 
Mr. Gray, publifhed in th# edition of his Works, hy Mafon, 
4 vol. i2mo. — V. Travels through Part of Europe, Afia Minor, , 
the Iflands of the Archipelago, &c. by Van Egmont, 2V0L 
8vo. — VI. Van Troil's Voyage with Sir J. Banks to Iceland, 
8vo. — VII. De Leffep's Travels in Kamtfchatka, 2 vol. 8vo. 
— VIII. Nugent's Grand Tour, containing a Defcription of moft 
of the Cities, Towns, &c. of Europe, 4 vol. 8yo. 

GREAT BRITAIN, &c. 

1. Pennant's Tours in England, Scotland, and Wales. — 11. 
Uber den okonomifchen und politifchen zufland von Groslbrit. 
tannien zu anfangedes Jahres 1796. per C. G. Kuittner, 3 torn. 
8vo. Leipfic. This Work is extrafted from the Author's cor- 
reipondence, and was not originally intended for publication. 
It contains various particulars accurately reported, whicli will 
be found very interefting to Travellers vifiting this Country. — 
III. Reife cines deutfchen nach England, im Jahr 1782, deC. P. 
Moritz, Berlin, 8vo, 1782. A Tranflation of this Work, which 
is written with great fimplicity, is inferted in Mayor's Britiih 
Tourift, which is a very entertaining compilation. — iv, John- 
fon's Journey to the Weftem Ifles, 8vo. — v. Waraers's Walks 
through Wales, 1799, &c. — Tour through the Ifle of Man, by 
Robertfon, 8vo. 1794. 

FRANCE. 

1. Moore's View of Society in France, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Italy, 4 vol. 8vo. — 11. Travels during 1787, 8, 9, in France, 
by A, Young, 4to. 

SPAIN 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

I. Tjavels in Spain, by De Bourgoanne, 3 vol. 8vo. ly^^,-^ 
II. Townfend's Journey through Spain, 3 vol. 8vo. — xii. Volk* 
mann's neuefte reifen durch Spanlen verziiglich in Anfchung, 
der Kunft, Handlung, Oeconomie upd Manufadluren, 2 torn* 
8vo. Leipfig. — IV. Swinburne's Travels through Spain, and Jour- 
ney from Bay©nne to Marfeilles, 2 vol. 1787. — v. Coftig^n's 
Sketches of Society and Manners in Portugal in 1778 and 17791 
2 vol. 8vo. — VI, Travels in Portugal, by Murphy, 4to. 1795. 



GERMANY AND HUNGARY. 

I. Nugent 's Travels through Germany in 1766, 2 torn. 8vOi^ 
—II. Baron Cafpar ReiAeck's Travels through Germany, hf 
Maty, 3 vol. 8vo. 1787. — iii. Townfon's Travels in Hungary, 
4to. 1797. 

' ITALY. 

I. Sentimental Letters cm Italy, by Dupaty, 8vo. — 11. Ob- 
fervations on Vefuvius, Etna, &c. by Sir W. Hamilton. — iii. 
Voyage en Italic, par de la Lande, 7 toin. i2mo. 8vo. This 
work is held in great repute. — iv. Travels through various Pro* 
vinces of the. Kingdom of Naj^es in 1789, by C. Ulyflcs^ tranf- 
lated by Aufrere, 8vo.— v. Relazioni de alcuni Viaggi ifatti in . 
diverfi Parti della Tdcani per oflervare li Produzioni, naturali, 
et ogU antichi Monumeptidieila, par Tozetti in Firenza, iz tonu 
8vo. 1779. 

SWITZERLAND. 

I. Etat ctDelices de la Suifle, par Fauche, 3 torn. 4to.—- n. 
Coxe's Travels in Switzerland, 3 vol. 8vo. — in. Keate's Ac- 
coiiht of Geneva, izmo. — iv. Breife iiber die Schweitz per 
Mciner, 2 th. 8vo. — v. Breife eines Sachfen aus der Sckweiz art 
feinen Freund in Leipzig, 3 vol. 8vo. ,1785. This Work by- 
Mr. Kuittner holds in the opinion of intelligent foreigners th^fe. 
cond place among the excellent Germany produdions relative ta 
this charming Country.— vi. Voyages dans les Alpes, precedes 
d'un Effai fur PHiftorie naturelle des Environs de Geneve, par 
SauflVire, 4to.— ^vii. Defcription des Glacieres, Vallees de Glace, 
*€. 3 torn, avot G€«ie^» 1787. 

\i,i t ^ ^ RUSSIA. 
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RUSSIA. 

I. Hiftory of Raffia, by W. Tooke, t vol. 8vo, — ii. Voyages 
^t DecoQvertes faites par les Raffes le long des C&tes de la Mer 
riaciale, et fur TOccan, &c, par Mailer, 2 tom. 8vo. — lit. 
Wraxall'8 Curfory Remarks on the North of Europe, particularly 
Ci^enhagen, Stockholm, and Pet«rft)urgh, 8ro. — iv. Voyages 
de Pallas en dlflerentes Provinces de I'Empire de Ruffie, et dant 
rAfic Septcntrionale, par de la Peyronie, 5 tom. 4to. Paris, 
17^9,93. There is an Englifti Tranllation. 

TURKEY, &G. 



I, Letters from Turkey, by Lady W. Montague, i2mo. — 
II. Memoirs of the Turkiih Entire, by the Baron De Tott, 
2 vcd. Svo. — III, Merkwttrdige Gcfandfchaft's rcife von Wien 
nach Conftantinopel, par Wratiflaw, 8vo. Leipfig.—l v. Travels 
through the Banna't of Timefwar, Tranfylvania, and JHungary, 
by Baron J. Bom, tranllated by R. E. Rafpe, 8vo.— V, For^ 
ti&'s Travels into Dalmatia, 410. 1778. 

GREECE. ' -; , 

I, Chandler's Travels in Greece and Alia Minor, 2 vol. 4to. 
1 77 J, — "• Voyage pittorefqoe de la Grece, par Choifeul Gouf. 
fier, — III. Voyage litterairede la Grece, par Guys, 4 tom. 8vo. 
178 J, — IV. Travels in Greece, by Xavier Scrofani, a Sicilian, 
peribrned in 1794 and 179^, tranllated from xht Italian by 
Blanvillain, with a general Map of Ancient and Modem Greece,' 
kc. 3 voL 8vo. 1801. 

INDIA. 

t. Voyage de Bemier dans les Etats du Grand Mogtfl,' i t^ 
'ilmo. 1723. — 11. Hodges's Travels in India, 410. i793.-^iii? 
The View of Hindooftan, by Pennant, 2 vol. 4to. 1798.— i v. 
An Account of the EmbafTy to the JCingdom of Ava, by Col. 
Symes, 3 vol. 8yo. 1800. This is a very elegant and intereft- 
12^ Work, and introduces the Reader to an acquaintance wkh 
ikit maonert and cuftoms of a Nation hitherto almoft oaknowa*^ > 

CHINA, .^v^^-b;^ 

I. General Hiftory of China, % Pu Hblde, 4 r6h-VHir.''1^f^0^ 
«^ii. The Chinefe Traveller, containing the Hiftory of China, 
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i vol. 8vo.— III. An authentic Account of an EiabaflV to 
Chink) by Sir J. Stftlintdn, ^ i vol. 4to; 

\ . y >EKSIA: . ; 

1,^- .^^HS^ ^ Perfe ef autfes Lieux de 1^6nent, + torn. "^to. 
AmU: 1735. The beft^ but a very .expenfive edition. thi» 
Work contains many ciinous ijliiftfations c£ Scripture. — 11. BiC 
tory of Nader Bhah, extraaed from anEafterri Manufcript, witH 
a Defcriptioa of A,&l, a (hort Hiilory of Perfiaj See: by Sir Will* 
liam Jones, 8vo. Lopd; nys.-^xii. Franklin's Tour from Ben. 
gal to Perfia, in 1786 and 1787, with feme Account of the Re- 
ihains of the Palace of Perfepolis, 8vo. Lond. 1790. 

Africa/ / 

' 1. Sha^V's THvels in Bkftary and the tevantj 4td. ij;;.— 
It. Ah' Account of Travels into the Interidr of Southeni Africail 
!n the Years 1797 and 1798, by John Barrow, 4to.— iii. *Park'f 
Travels in Africa, 8vo. 1800.— i v. Thunberg's Travels ih Af. 
tica and i^fia, 4 voh 8vo. — v. Vaillant's new Travels into the 
Interior of Africa, 5 vol. ^vo.-^vi. Ledyatd's Travis printed 
in the Proceedings of the African Aflbciition. 



EOYPT, J£RUSAL|;M. &c* ^ 

i, Maulidrell's Journey from AlcjM)0 t6 Jetufalem, Svo.-^h. 
Benjamin of Tudela's TfaveJs in thd Holy Land, arc. 8vo. i785t 
•:— III. Norden's Travels in Egypt and Nubia, 2 voHn 1. 1757^ 
•^— IV. Niebuhr's Tiravels in Arabia, 5 vol. 8vo.^^v, Voyage 
■ en Syrie et Egypte, par Volney, i torn. 8vo.-^vi. Journey from 
Baflbra to Bagdat over the Defert to Aleppo, 8vo. 

The reports of the French S^avans relative to >Egypt luive ai 
}^et been very fiipcrficial and unfatisfa6lory. ^ 

AMERICA. V ' 

1. Banramls Trarch thtdugh North and Sou^ CaroHoa^^ 
Geoq^% ifc. Svo.*-^ii. Weld^s Travels through the ^t*t<s of 
North America^ t vol* 8vo*— -iti. Chaftellux's Travels in North 
America^ t vol. 8vo.— Iv. Travels through the United States^ 
the Country of the Iroquois and Upper Canada, &c. by the bukc 
dieIian«o«fCj « v^l* 4td« i799« / 

>■ ^ S *: ■.;'-.. ,...'.■„ ^. , . . .. , . . . / .. 
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SELECT VOYAGES. 

I. Aftlcj's Coikftion of Voyages and Travels, 4roI. 8vo^— • 
II. A complete Collefiion of Voyages and Travels, containing 
above 600 of the moft aothentlc Writers, &c. by Harris, z vol. 
fol. Lend. 1744. See the character of thb excellent and very 
entertaining Compilation in the Preface to the " European Settle* 
ments." — in. Anfon's Voyage round the World, 4to. London, 
174S. — IV. Captain Cook's three Voyages round the World, 
with thofe of Byron, V/allis, and Carteret, by Hawkefworth, 9 
vol. 4to. 1773, &c. — V. Bougainville's Voyage round the 
World, by Forfter, 4to. 1772. — vi. Vancouver's Voyage, z 
vol. 410. — VII. Peroufc's Voyage round the World, 3 vol. 4to» 
1799. — This lift may be made more complete by the addition of 
Purchas's Pilgrims, 5 vol. fol. — Churchill's Colleftion, 6 vol.---* 
The Harleian Voyages, frequently annexed to the preceding. — 
The Collection by Prcvot, 27 vol. 4to. and the Voy.i^es. 
pittorefques de ht Suiife, de Naples et Sicile^ &c. 15 v.c^ 
Alias folio. 



THE PROFESSION OF THE LAW. 

Vol. II. p. 3J1., , \ ^ 

I. Natural and Political LanVy by BHrlfmaquiy 2 *voL 8*t'0. — 
It, Fattens Lanv of Nations, 8x''>, Tl:e original if entitled Droit 
de Geniy I torn, I 2 mo, Paris y 1758. — ill. The Study and Pra3 ice 
of the LanUy confidered in their 'various Relations to Society, ifi a 
Series of Letters, by a Member of Lincoln* s Inn, %'vo. Land, 1798.—— 
rv. li'inne*s Eunomus, ar Dialogues concerning the La-w and Con» 
f it ution of England, ^ *voL 8a;*. 1 785. This Jf^ori is highly re» 
comtfiended by Mr, Hargrove in his edition of Coke ufon Littleton^ 
and by Mr. Reeves in his H^ory of the Eng!ijh Laiv, as a proper Boai 
i9 be read pre*vious to BlackJioue*s Commeutarits, — V. Blackfotie* 9 
tommentariesy <with Notes by Chriftiauy J^'vol, 81;^.. 1800. *' When, 
yon hoTije read Blackjhne once, read him again," ivas the ad*vice of 
Mr^ Erjkine to a young Student, — VI. Blackftone's Analyfis of the 
Laws of England, 8vo.~*vii. Fortefcue de Laudibus Legum 
Angliae, by Mulcafter. — viii. Hiftory of the Englilh Law, by 
Reeves, 4 vol. 8to. — rx. Burn's Poor Laws, 8vx)w — -x. Bum's^ 
Rcclefiaftical Law, 4 vol. 8vo. — xi. Burn's Juftice^f the Peace, 
4 vol, 8vo, — XTT. Bankrupt Laws, by C^ke, 2 vol. 8to» — xiik 
Lceder on Controverted Eleftions, 3 vol. — xiv. Tho-»PradUce 
of the Court of King's Bench, by William Tidd, 2 vpl. 8vou 
Recommended to be read during the time of attcod^ngta fpecial. 
Pleader,— XV. Coke*s Inllitutcs^.by Hargrave «nd Sutler,. 7 
. . * voL" 
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LJ8T 6* fi<)OKS. 4^a 

vol. Svo.-^xvi. Ilargrave's Law Trafts* 4to. — xvii. Hiftoiy 
and Antiquities of the Inns of Court and Chancery, Sro.— • 
XVIII. Crown Circuit Companion, by Dogherty, 8vo. — xix. A 
cofraplcte Syftem of Pleading, by Wentworth.— -xx. Beccaria on 
Crhneft and Pnniihihents, icvol. 4tb.-^-xxi. The State Trials^ 
by Hargravey ii vol. foK-*-xxir. The Statutes at large, by 
.Ritffliead, 13 voU 4to.— xxlii. Jacob's LawDi&mary^ z W. 
4/^. byT^mkmSy 1797. 



.THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. Vol. n. p. S4«. 

' 1. On^onj'' Ohfervaiians on the Duties and Offices of a Phyjtcian^ 
%*V04 — 1 1 . The Hofpital Pupil, or an Ejfay on Medical and Chrrur'*. 
gicat Education y by J, Parkin/on^ I2«a.— III. The Pra8ice of 
^kyJ^^y h ^«^^> nvith Notes by Dr, Rotheranty 4 njsl, ^njo. 1 790. 
-«-lV. Halleti t^tima Linedt Phyfiokgi^iey ^njo, tranjlated b^ Culien. 
-=^y. Trtftitmiones Medicina PraSiCtgy qnas Anditotibui fuis prade^ 
gehat J. B, Bttrftr'ius de Kandfivldy 4 torn. S^o. Lipf, 1798, 
Tranjiated by W, Cullen Brotuny in 5 'voL 8«zw.— VI. Comeliur 
Celfus de Mediciftay l2mo, Lugd. Bat, 165 7. — VII. Harv^ei Opera 
pt/miay j{Jo. ' Midi Opera omnia, — VI il. Sydenhami Opera omnia ."^-^ 
rx. Confpeftus Medicinae Theoreticae, a Gregory, 8vo. — x. 
Principia Medicina?, a Home, 8vo. — xi. Lommii Obfervationea 
Medicinales, iimo. Amft. 17 15. — xii. Cuilen's Treatife on 
the Materia Medica, 2 tom. 4to. — xiii. Van Swieten's Com^ 
mentaries upon Boerhaa*vey by Culhty 18 'vol, 8i;o.— xiv. Arboth- 
not on Aliment, 8vo. 1756. — xv. Cheyne's Eflay on Health 
and Long Life, Svq. 1725. — xvi. Woodville's Medical Botany, 
containing Defcriptions, with Plates of all the Medicinal Plants, 
4!. vol. 4to. 1790.— XVII. Tiflbt, Avis au Peuple fur la Sante, 
i2mo.-^xviii. Blumehbach de Generis Human! Varietate Na- 
tjvai, 8vo. Oott. 1795. — XIX. Medical Effays by the Edin- 
burgh Society, 6 vol. i2mo. 1771. — xx. The Edinburgh 
School of Medicine, containing Anatomy, Ghemiflry, Botany, 
l^v W. Niibett, D. D. 4V0I8. i2mo, 1802. 

ANATOMY. 

*r. lddnro*s Syftem of Anatomy and Phyjtologyy by Rothertm, 
f tipt, ivo. Edin,' 1795. — 11, Leberi Prctlediones Andtonika^ 
airdsitt 7. It^ilfony M.D, Edin, 1790. — ni. The Anatomy of the 
hmiia^ B0ify, by John Belly i 'vol, Edin, 1797. 5"M excellent 
^Hf iiwA yet C(iikpleted,-^\\ , Plates of DiJfkaionSy by C, BeH. — 
^l Morbid Anatomy J by Br. B^illie, — VI.' Mottro^s Three Treatifrs' 
CM tie Braitty Eyey and Ear, nvith Cutsy /^o, 1797. — vii. To . 
^ - 1 e 2 thefe 
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^O LIST Of Bpoi;s. 

thefe may be added the Anatomical Works of CfaefeULen, Cbvper, 
Monro, Hunter, Smellie, &c^ , , 

For ancient Medical Writers, fee Harwood, page 109. . 

The following, as I am informed, are the Books of Examitia. 
tion by the College of Phyficians i Hippocratis Opera omnia, 
Vander Linden, 2 torn. 8vo. Lugd. Bat* 1665, Apctael Opera 
omnia, fol. Oxon. , j. ^. 

■■■■-■ -1 '} ■ '• V 

THE CLERICAL PROFESSION. Vol. 11. p. 35^* 

•* Theological karntrig is the profeJlfton of the Clergy, and it 
mav jujlly he Jaid to every ignorant Minijler of the Gofpel-^ 
Thou which teachejl another^ teacheji thou not th^felff'^ . ' ,.^^ 

Bifhopot LlandaE ^ 

In drawing up the following Catalogue, I have ^eriv^il 
much afTiftance from the Lifts of the Sifhops of Lincoini 
Clieftcr, and Llandaff, and likewife from the hints of fome 
learned and judicious friends. The Books of which the 
titles are printed in Italics will be found to conduce much 
to the elucidation of the refpefclive fubjeflte ; and the whplc^ 
Colleftion would form an excellent library for a Clergj'man 
who wifhes not merely to commence^ but to continue the courfe 
of liis profeflional ftudies. 

I. PRACTICAL AND PASTORAL DUTIES. 

■*■.■• ■ ■• • ■ m;' ■"■ ' ■ ■* -, 

I* A Sen'&us Call to a Devout and Holy Ltfe^ adapted to the Stcfe 

and Condition of all Orders of Chrijiians, by WiUiam Laiv^ 8i;fl. 

London f ^797* ^^^ ^he Chara^er of this excellent Work by Gibbon* 

Memoirs of Lord Sheffield^ 'vol. i. /. 15. " ^hen at OScford,' 

{faid Dr. ^ohnfon) I took up Lawj*s Serious CaUj expeQinz to find 

it a duU Book^ and perhaps to laugh at it. ' Bat T found Le*w qtiite 

an overmatch for mey and this *was the firft occafioii of my thinking 

ferioujty of Religion ^ after I became capable of rathnai iHquity.^\ 

Life by Bofvjelly nsol. /. /• 43* — 1 1. EiemenU of Chriftian Theologf^ 

by the Bijbop of Lincoln^ 2 'vol, So/tf. — 1 1 1 . Burnet's Pajhral Cart, 

I2*w.-— IV. Wiifan*s Parocbialia. — V. Oilbome on the Duties di^ 

the Clerical Profeflion, 2 vol.-^vi. The Charges of Archbifiiop- 

Seeker, 3vo.— vii. The Whole Duty of Man, ^yo.. Pvt IJ[/ 

by Bilhop Williams. — viii. B»(hop Gibfon's Devotions. — ipc^ 

Dpdwell's Devotioni.-^x. £r^W B,cclefiaft^Sy fsn?e ^Ctmi^M^, 

Eyangelicusy %'uo. — x. Claude's Effay pn tl^s C9mpc^iii|j,%Ty^ 

Sermon, wi(h an Appendix cpntaming pne, hundred ^^l^^ypfOfr^ 

Sermons, by Simeon. Caaibridge. ^yo. 179^- ,, . ,7 jj f-jnia 

.^..; ./ '■"'. n.**PRoW* 
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Usir &f BOOKS. 4!2i 

li. PROOFS OF THE TRl/TH OF ' 

CHRISTIANITY. 

I, A Vienp of the E'vidences of Chriftianitjj hy Dr, Paley^ t-tfoh 
%vo. — u. S tilling fled* s Origj'n^s Sacr^e^ 2 'vol, 8*i?c.-^iii. Jortin 
on the Chriftian Religion, 8vo. — iv. Oftervald's Remarks on 
the Books of the Old and New Teftament, abridged, 1 2mo.-r- 
vl Butler's Analogy, publifhed by Blfhop Halifax, with ^ 
original Scrmpn. — vi. Coneybear's Defence of Natural and Re- 
vedcd Rdigion, 8vo.—y if. The Court of the Gentiles, or » 
Difcourfe touching the Original of Human Literature, by T% 
Gale, 2 volp 4to." — vrii. A Diflertation on Miracles, contain^ 
ing aft Examination 'of the Principles advanced by D. Hume, by 
6. Campbell, izmo. — ix. The Criterion, or Miracles exanJiiie4 
with a viiew to exploit tjie Pretepfions of Pagans and Papifls, Ac, 
fey Jk Douglas, Biihop of Salifbury, 8vo. 'very fcarce.—x. Afj 
Introdu^lion to the Study of the Prophecies, 2 vol, i2mo. by 
the Biihopef Worcefter.^-xi. Hiftory thp Interpreter of Pro* 
phecy^ &c, i vol, 4th edit. 1802.^ — xii. Obfervatibns on divers 
Paffages of Scripture colleded by Mr. Harmer, 4 vol. 8vo.-T-r- 
xiu. IJluftrations of the Truth of the Chriftian Religion, by E; 
Maltby, B^ D. 8vo. Cambridge. 1802, 

m, SgRMONS. 

A highly rcfpeflable friend, whofe extenfive acquaintance 
with the Works of the moll eminent Divines fully qualifier 
him to form a judicious opinion upon the fubjeft, has ob. 
ferved to me, t)iat the perufal of Sermons is an ufeful 
branch of thpolpgical |ludy, for the following reafons : 
** I. They fhew the method of pompofing Sermons, the 
different iinds of ftyle adapted to various occafions an4 
congregations, anjj th^y fupply excellent loqi communes 
apd materials to affift the Clergyman inthp work of '* preach- 
ing the word."— IL They fet beforp \\ixa the full manner, 
of treating a fubjeft, exhibit all its parts principal and fub*. 
prdinatei its n>am and fmaller branches, as may be well in- 
(lanced in Barrow and Glarke.-r-III, They furniffa a gres^t 
ilore of theological knowledge ^t an eafy rate, iUuitrate 
texts, open doftrines, and explain the Scriptures in their 
feveral applications, literal alid figurative ,fcnfe8, &e. — 
IV. They keep conftantlj^ in view the moral Atiipx of the 
Gofpel Revelation, aS no fubjeft is left without its infe- 
jenccs, jmd deduftioils chiefly praftical ; in fhort, they are 
* ' Jl c 3 ^ profits 
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profitable ** for doftrinc, for reproof, for correftion, for 
inflruftioA in righteoufnefs." 2 Tunothy, iii.. 18; 



1. A Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion, being an 
Abridgment of tl^ Sermons j>rcached at the Lefture of Robert 
Boyle, 4 vol, 8vo, There is an edition in $ vol. fol. of the 
original Sermons, which is certainly preferable, and I believe 
cheap. — II. Abemeihy on the Attributes, 2 vol. 8vo. — iii. 
Doddridge on the Evidences of Chriftianity, in three Sermons, 
on the following Text ; " We have not followed cunningly de, 
vifed Fables, &c.*' 2 Peter, i. i6. — iv. The Sermons of South, 
]Barrow, Tillotfon, Clarke, Seed, Ogden, Butler, Blackall, At- 
terbury, Warburton, Horbery, Powell, Tottie, Knight, Rogers, 
Coney bear, Sherlock, Seeker, Wilfon, Porteus, and Huntingford, 
compofe a valuable Body of Divinity ; and as they poffefs very 
ereat excellence in point of argument, illuftration, method and 
Unguage, ought to be carefully, and repeatedly perufed, — v. 
The Sermons of BofTuet, Flechier, MaiBUon, Bourdaloue, Saurin^ 
/^c. deferve great attention. 

IV. THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 
COMMENTARIES, &c. 

I . Fefus Teftatnentum Gnecumj e Ferfiom LXX, Inttrprttttm^ 
tdidit J, E, Grahe, 2 torn, fol. or 8 tom^ gov. puhUfil}€d from the 
Alexaj:4ri(jn Manujcript in the Britijh Mufeum. Oxon, 1707. There 
^ is a ttrw and impronjed edition by Broettinger,^-^i I. Nonjum Te^men^ 
turn Gri^cMm Editionis recepta^ cum Lediombta 'variantibusy ^c* 
Opera et Studio Wetfteniiy Z torn, fol, AmJieL 1 75 1 -2. " Thit^ is 
the moft elaborate edition of the Greek Ttftamtnt e<ver puhlijhed.** The 
'various Notes, Readings, References, CSfr. are computed by Midmelis 
to amount to a million. ^^i it. Novum TeiUmentum Graecum, a 
Bengel^o, 4to. Tubing. 1734, and in. fraall 8vo. Lipf. 1790. 
Both are very ufeful editions.-r-iv. NoA\im Teftamentum Grac* 
cum, a Grielbach, 2 torn. 8vo. The 2d edition is very much 
efteemed. — v. Novum Lexicon Grarco-Latinum ifi Nov. Teft. 
coogeffit J. F. Schleufner, 2 torn. Leipf. 1792.— vi. Synopiis 
Criticorqm alioromque SS. Interpreturo, Opera Mat. Pott, ^tom, 
fol. " Thi$ WoA is an abnd|[met^t of the Ctitici S«jri, en- 
rteh^d however with many additions. It certainly may be of 

freat ufe to thofe who have ^ot tbe command of many Books. 
t is highly efteemed abroad, and deferves to be knuck more 
• vthwd JD ite Con^ry^* See Biftop Wmfiio'^ T»a8| vok vi. 
9 , 4 
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tiST OF BOOKS.- Afdd; 

»d fincm^^-^viK Millii et Waltoni Prolegomena, 4tQ.—^^^iii. 
Survey of the Bible, hy Sl Clarke, .4to» 1693.— ix. Patrick* 
and Lowth's Commentaries on the Old and New Teftamehts, 
4 vol. fol. — X. Whitby on the New Teftament, 2 vol. fol. — 
XI. Taylor's Paraph rafe of the- Rtsmans, 4to. — xii. Locke on 
the Epiftles. — xiii. Veneer's new Expofition on the Book of, 
Common Prayer, 8 vo. — xiv. Lowth on Ifaiah, 4to.— xv. Elf- 
neri Obfervationes Sacrae, tl tom. 8vo.— xvi. I. G. Hofen- 
muUer Scholia in Novum Teftamentum, 8 tom. Noremb. i792> 
This work chiefly confifts of a Seledlion of Notes from Erafraus, 
Beza, Cameraritts, Heinfius, Grotius, Lightfbot, Wetftein,- &e. 
The Style is neat and perfpicuous. But it is well obferved by an 
excellent Scholar and Divine, •* that, like many other Scholars 
upon the Continent, Rofenmuller is too fond of reducing every 
thing to the level of ordinary occurrence, and common apprehen- 
fion." Maltby's lUuftrati^ns, p. 154. note. — xvit. Merrick's 
Tranftation of the Pfalms. — xviii. DiBhnnaire de U Bihle^ par 
Calnuty 4 tom, Genen), 1 73 J. The En^lijb Tranflatim hat latefy 
been repuhlifibed in NumberSy in 4/^. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, &c. 

I. MoJheinCs EccUjiaftical Hiftoryy 6 'voL 8t^^, This is rvedm^ 

mended becattje it is more complete than any other I am acquainted 'with^ 

*^ It is in many points fuery exceptionable y and he as lusllas his Tranf^ 

lator muft be confidered as ad'verfe to the Church of England,** See 

the Bijhop ofChefter*s Lift of Books, aud Bijhop Warlurton*s Cha. 

mSirvfthe W^rk qwited by the Tranflator, — 11. Mojheim de Rebus 

Chriftianomm ante Conftantinum, 4/0. // is much to be regretted that^; 

this excellent Work has ne^er been tranjlated into Enghjh % as it im-juld 

fo fwellfill up the defeSime account of the three firfl Centuries in the 

EccUfiafiical Hiftory^ — ill. jfortin's Remarks on Ecclefiaftical Hif^, 

tory, ^vol, S*U9, 1767. *' Dr.Jortin hasinalUtU compafstaktn 

notice offo many faBsy and animad<verted on them niuth fo much judg» 

ment, that this nvori *will be e*ver held in defirved repute : he has in ^ 

ferted alfo into it the fuhftance of his Difcoutfes on the Nature^ Vfir 

and Intent of Prophecy and on . Miracles^ uubich 'were preached at 

. Moyle's. Le&ures,'* This 'Work is *ueryfcarce and dear* It *would d9 

credit to either oftheUnrverfities to reprint it. See the mofterly Cha» 

tfl3er of Dr. Jortin by Dr. Parr^ p. 194* in bis Dedication of the 

TraBs byWarburton, &f .— I v »Hiftoria JEci;:lcfiaftica Ei^ebii,bpcra- 

tis, Theodoreti, Evagri, &c. per Reading, 3 torn. foU — v. Mil- 

mer's Church Hiftory, 3 vol. 8vo.—v^. Bingham's Antiquities, 

% vol. fol. and 10 voL 8vo, — vii. Prideaux's Connexion, 4 

vol. Svo.-r— VIII. Shuckford's Connexion, 4 vol. 8 vo. fcarce, 

" — ix.' Cave's Lives of the Apdftlcs and Fathers, 2 vol. fol. — 

X. Cavc'8 Primitive Chriftianity, 3 parts, 8vo« — xu Burnet's 

I e 4 ttiilory 
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4M ti^T or nooHS. 

UlAoxy pf the Refematm, ^ vd^ fol. There i$, aa Abifi^ 
mcnt in I vol, 8vo.— 'Xit. Lardnef's CredibiHty, and Jew^uiv 
and Heathen Ttftimonief^t— x|ii. Ne<w and fmUM%thpd ofSettl^ 
the CoMOH (fi^ Nrw T<^fn^nt, bj Jotux^ 3 W, 8i«. \1^%* 

^ VI. FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, tc, 

I. Patrej Apoftolici, per Cptclermnj, riz. Barnabas, Clemen^ 
Romanufl^ Hcrmas, Ignatias, Polycarpus, &c. % torn. fol. edidit 
1/C Clerc, 1724.-711. Spicilegiam Patnm?, a Grabe, 2 torn. 
8vo. — III. Juftini Marty ris Apologiae duae, et Dialogus cuiq 
Tryphone Judaeo, Thiribii, fol. — iv. Irena^us, a Grabe, fol. 
Oxon. 1702. vel Benedkl. Paris. 1710. — v. Thcophylus ad 
' Autolycum, Ed. Wolfii, izmo. 1724. — vi. Clcmentis Alexan. 
dfini Opera, '2 torn. tbl. Potter. Oxon. 17 15.! — vii. Tertul- 
liani Opera, a Semlero, 6 torn. Svo. Halae, 1770.-7111. Mi-i^ 
nucius Felix, a Davifio, Svo. Cant. 1712. — IX. Origines con* 
traCelfum, a Spencer, 410.— x. Cypriani Opera Fdl, fol. Amft. 
1700. — XI. Laiflantii Opera, Du Frefnoy, % tort. 4to. Paris^ 
1748. — XM. Eufebii Praeparatio et Demondratio Evangelica, 
^ torn . fol . Parb, 1 6% 8 .—in 1 1 1 . Chryfoftoipus de Saccrdotio, a 
Hughes, Svo. — Ejufdem Opera ex Editione fienedi^in. Mont.i 
&ticon, 15 torn. fol. Pari^, I7i8«-^xir. M^uUa Th^logia^ 
Pairum, Sculietx, 410^ 

; " VIL B0Q|^5 QF GONTRQVE?lSY, &c. 

^ t. Lettfet de quelques Jutft Portugaii et AUemandt a Mr, De FoL 
iairey trvec dei Reflexions Critiques^ \3e^ a Paris^ 5 torn. tvo. ** The/e 
Letters contain an elegant anjnutr to the 'various ohjeBions to repealed 
Mi^iony nujjich Voltdire has borronuedfrom our inglijh Deifls* They 
<vere mjritten hj the Abbe Gucnee, \here is an Engijh Tranjiation,** 
Sijhof IFatfon.^^iu The ignorance, futility, and effrontery of 
Voltaire, with rcfpedl to Scriptural Subjeds, are likewife very 
fclly expofed in an excellent Work, in \ vol. limo: by the 
great Haller . — 1 1 1 . Watfon*s Apology for the Bible y 1 2>w«,-— i v . A 
View of the principal Deiftical Writers that have appeared iii 
England, &c. ^ith Obfervatiohs on the Writings of Herbert, 
Shattefbury, Bolingbroke, Hu»e, Gibbon, &c, by J. Ogilvie, 
ftvo.7-v. Bentley's Reniarks on Free Thinking, under the titlq 
of Philcleutherus Lipficnfis. 8t|LccUt. ,^ 

VUI. THE CHURCH OF ENpLAND. 



f., Paubeny's Guide to (he Churchy Svo.— if. Bifliop Batnet . 
oif the Articles*-— III. Bifliop Buinet'* VindiQarion of^tfae Ocdi^ . 
\^ .. ' "^ natioiii 
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MC^M^of: tbeC^ufch <rf^Eiigla|id| SvOv-^tv, eooraycrt pe. 
[fence of EngliffeOwiioatioiw, by Williams.-^ v. Combet's Fri> 
jdiirfve Ufe of Liturgies, 8vo.-r»vi. Rotheram^s Effay on Efta- 
bliftintefits, ^o. — vil. Veneer's jicw Expbiiiion on the Book of 
Common Prayer, 8vo. — viii. Biffe's Beauty of Holinefs in the 
/Common Prayerj fqiir Sermons, 8vo.»—ix, Nolfon's Feflivals 
find Fads, gvo.ns^x. London Cafes ag^inft the Diffenters, 3 voL 
jBvo. by Bennet. This Work is abridged by the Author. — xi, 
A Call for Union with the eftabli(hed Church, addreffcd to 
JBnglilh Protcllants, by Dr. Huntingford, Wardeiiof Wipcheftei, 
8vo. 

IX. HEBREW LANGUAGE, 

i. Buxtorf's Hebrew Grammar.^ — Buxtorf's Thefaurus Gram- 
jaaticus and Lexicon.-^n. Parkhurft's Hebrew and Engliih 
Lexicon, 410. 1792. — in. Baily's Engiifb and Hebrew fiible^ 
4 vol, 8vo.— IV. Biblia Hebraica, cum Punftis ct Yariis Lcc* 
itionibus, juxta Kennicot, I-eipf. 4 torn, in 2. — ¥• Bythneri 
Lyra Prophetica. Leufdeni Clavis in Genefin. — vi, Randolph 
on the Prophecies and other Texts in the New Teftament, conw 
pared with the Original, 1782. ■'' 

Walton in the Prolegomena to his Polyglot Bible has dlicuiTed 
many points of Hebrew Philology with great aciUenefs aod 
learning. 

** Tandem IFoIfii Bihliotbfcam Hehrakam adire licet, qos ani. 

verfos Literaturae Hebraicas thefauro^ pandit, libros cujufcunque 

generis pra^ilantiflimos indicat, aliaque omnia tradit, quae ad per. 

fii^iflimam totius Hebraifmi cognitionero perduceic poffint." Vide 

. Breve ConfiHum, &c. a Bennet. 

The following Books form a good Apparatus for thofe who 
wifli to inftrud themfelves in this Language: i. Gramrnatica 
Hebraea, a Bennet, 2d edit. — 11. Simonis Lexicon, by Eichorn^ 
2 torn. 8vo. — III. Hutter's Bible, fol. Cologn. 1602. The 
radicals are printed in holltnu letters, the fame as iii the Gramma!|: 
prefixed to rarkhuril's Lexicon. 

ARABIC AND PERSIAN. 

To perfons who wifh to qualify themfclves for (ituationn 
'\ii the East Indies, the toliowing lift will be found v^er/ 
ufeful. It was given to one of my friends by the learned 
Mr. Langlh^. Proleiior of Oriental Languages, Member of 
the National Inftitute, and Keeper of the National Library 
^ Patfis. His high reputation in thi» branch of learning 
piulers it particukrly valuable. 

I. Gram* 
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^^ LIST er Booai. 

I. Grammatica Twcico, Pcrfico, Arabica, a Meninfki, 4x04 
17^4. — II* Thefanrus Lin^arum OrientaUam ab eodem, 5 torn. 
— III. Erpeoii Grammatica Arabica, a Sehultcns, — iv. Golii 
Lexicon Arabico.Latinum. fol. — v. Cailelli Lexicon Heptaglot. 
ton, 2 torn. fol. — VI. Alcorani Tcxtus univerfalis ex edition^, 
Maraccii. — vi i. Lexicon linguae Arabic* in Coraniun, et Vitam 
Timuri, 4to. 1784. — riii. Momiinentft yetoftiortm Arabum 
Schultens, 410. — ix. Hirtii Aothologia Arabica^ Sro. — ^x* 
Wohls neve Arabifche Anthologie, Leipfig, 8vo. 179^. — xi. 
Tyfchen Elcmentale Arabicuin> 12010. — xii. Meidani Prover* 
bia Arabica Schultens, 410. 

1. Jones's Perfian Grammar. — 11. Poefeos Afiatics Comment, 
lib. 6. Auftore Jones ex editione Eichom, 8vo* — iii. Specimen 
Poefeos Perficas, Svo. — iv. Anthologia Perfica, 4to. Viennac. 
1780. 

The following Works will render this Catalogue more com- 
plete. I. The Perfian, Arabic, and Englifti Diftionary, 2 vols, 
fol. 0)7 Richardfon. — 11. Specimen Hiftorise Arabum-— Carmen 
Tograi — Eutychii Annales — Abulpharagii Hiiloria DTnaftiarum 
— Abi Gjaaphar Philufophus Autodidaftus — All thefc were pub. 
lifted, by. the learned. Dr. Pocock. — 11 1. Abnlfedae Vita Mahiu 
medis a Gagniero. — iv. Elraacini Hiftoria Saracenica ab Erpe* 
iiio.-^v. Timuri Hiftoria a Golio. — vi. Abdollatiphi Hiftori» 
,^E^ypti Compendium, a Profeflbre White. Oxon. 1 800* 



GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, &c. 

In the following Lift it is my defign to point out rather 
the moft ufeful, than the raoft fplendid or c<iftly editions. 
Such as will heft anfwer the purpofe of a Student are printed 
in Italics: the other Editions mentioned deferve the atten- 
tion of thofe who wi(h to make more particular refearches 
into Claffical Criticifm. The Editiones Principes^ as the 
iSrft curious and valuable reprefehtatives of Manufcripts, 
are particularly noticed ; but I have correfted fome of the ' 
dates of Dr. Harwood by the beautiful Copies in the Bod- 
leian Library. As Dr. H.*s work is now become rather 
fcarce, 1 have endeavoured to fupply its place,* and to render 
my Lift more valuable, have noticed many recent Editions. 
The quotations from the 4th Edition of Dr. H.'s View of 
the Claflics, are diftinguifhed by "inverted commas^" but 
I have not adopted any of his opinions, without the concur- 
rence of thofe Eminent Scholars, both of (?jif;^r</ and 
Cambridge^ who have given me important affiftance in this 
part of my Work. 

GREEK 
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GREEK CLASSICS. 
HOMER. B. C. 8jo, 

1. lUas & OdyiTea & Batracbo : Editio Prince^, fol. Florcnt* 

1488. — II. — Ilias, with the Greek Scholia, fol. Romx, 

I5i7«^-iii» ' -^ Opera cum Comment. Euftathii Romx apud 

Bladum, 1^50. — IV. Cum Not is ClarkU t^ Emeftiy Lipf, 

1759, 5 /^/ff. 8i;o. the heft edition. It contains the epilation of 
^ Manufcript, and of all the earlieft editions. If this edition 
cannot be procured, the Oxford edition^ in 5 vol. 8vo. with the 
Index of Seberus, is to be recommended. It contains the Minor 

Scholia. — V. — a Berglero, 2 torn. limo. Araft. 1707. 

.A neat and <:onvenient edition. — vi. — Hymnus in Cere- 

«cm, edente Ruhnkenio, 2d edit. 8vo. " The didion of this 
hymn is very beautiful, but is more polifhed and elaborate than 

the phrafeology of the Iliad and the Odyfley." — vii. -« 

Ilias ad veteris. Cod. Venet. fidem receniita. Scholia in earn 
antiquJlfima cdidit J. B. C. Villoifon Venet. fol. 1788. A«inoil 
valuable tjreafure of critical learning is contained in thefe ancient 
Scholia. See Harles's Fabricius, torn, i. p. 422. — viii. Homert 
& Homeridarum Opera & reliquiae, recenfuit F. A. Wolfius, 
5 torn. 8vo. Halis Sax. 1794. Very great and judicious ufc 
has been made throughout this work c^ the Scholia, publilhed by 
Villoifon. In the Prolegomena, the external evidence relative 
to thefe moft eminent Works of Claffical Antiquity is fully exa- 
mined, and a particular account is given of the ancient Critics, 
who have direfted their attention to this fubje<5l. Wolfius ftates 
his reafons for fuppoiing that the works commonly attributed to * 
the great Mxonian Bard, were in part only compofed by him % 
that the remainder were the produdions of the Hamerida^ and 
other Poets, and that the whole were finally arranged ar.d 
methodifed in two Poems by Pifidratus and his Family. The 

fenuine lover of antiquity will, doubtlefs, examine all the evi* 
ence with the greateft circumfpedion before he adopts the con* 
clufions of this ingenious Editor. 

HESIOD. B.C. 870. 

I. Editio Princeps, Or. fol. apud Aldum cum Theocrito T495. 
De Bure juftly defcribes this as one of the moft elegant fpecimens 

of the Aldine Prefs. — 11. apud Trincavellum. 4to. 1537. 

Venet. Editio Princeps of the Scholia. — n i . Cum Gracis 

Scholih & notis Heinfii. 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1603. " A very cori^d 
edition."— ^IV, Loe/neri Lif/, S'vo, 1778. The b^ edi^ 

-^ C- tiort^ 
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♦» LIST &T B^OOKS. 

eioft, *' It contaii;s the valuable Notes of former Editors, fonKi 
inedited Scholia^ n^w various Readings^ and Ruhnkenius'^ Ob^ 
fervations." 

PINDAR. B. C. 455. 

: I . Gr. 4.to, E. P. * cum Dionyfio Pericgctc & Lycophron^ 
fpud Aid. 15 1 3. — II. — ^- — Gr. andLat. BenedifV, 410. SaU 
mur. i6ao» ^' An ei^cellent edition for explaining difficulties, 

and for hiftorical and mythological information."— in. — ^ 

Htyjtii cum Scholih Gr^city ^ Metri^a Camptentatmc G, Iferrmmm^ 
Cf FragffUHtis^ J torn, §w« Gotting^ 1799* 

ANACREON, B. C. 474. 

I. Roma, 1515. E. P. Scholiorum. — ii. — -^— a Barnes, 
tvo. Cantab. Three editions, of which that publiihed in 172^- 

istbebefl. — in. r-* r ^'aSpalettiexCodic^ Vaticano, 1781, 

fol. imperial, cum figurls. Ordo diverfus ab editis, le^io dif- 
crep^ a vnlgata. Iterum prodiit Romx, 1783.^— i v. ^ — . ■.4.^.." 
Deger, qui ter de A nacreonte bene meruit, 17B1, EHangae. Ibid. 
17^. Gr. and Lat. 1757. • Altenburgi, Gr. and Germ.: — v, 

— 8c Sappho, a Born, .aim notis pejrpetuis, i2mo. Lipfias, 

1789;'^ Harles. — vi. ^ — Fifcheri lip/. S'va. 1793.---V11. 

— ^— — 'Brunckii, forma minima. Argent. 1796. ' Ap elegan^ 
Book. ' * 

^SCHYLUS. B.C. 456. 

1. Sex Tragediaj apud Aid. E* P. 1518. — n. ' m Ro« 

bertdli, 8vo. 1552- E. P. of the Tragedies complete^ and of * 
the Scholia. — in. • • ' ■■ > Gr. and Latin, by Stanley, fot. 
Lond. 1665. Of this work, De Bare fpeaks in the bigheft 
terms. It is very dear. The edition by Pauw contains thd 
whole of Stanley's notes, with his own emendations, and th^ 

various readings of Stephens and Tumebus^-ri v. -— i- SchutxH 

HaldTy %vo. 1792-1797. The laft is much inferior to the ftt^ ' 
ceding volumes. The various readings are, in numerous places, 
inaccurately detailed. I am informed, that the complete text of 
^chylus, by Profefibr Porfon, in 2 vols. 8vo. is printed* 

♦ E. P. (Unds iQiZi\tnVr\ncf^,^.^ ^ ':r}zi\u^>\ 

SOPHOCLES, 
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SOPHOCLES. 08; C. W6» ' ^^ 

K Gr. 8vo. ai3^ Aid. E. Pi ijdi.— it. — ^ Flbrenf . 

apud Juntas, 4to. i^li,* — iri.'- — -^^-^ apud' Juntas, 4to. I547. 
— 4v. Scholia in Sdphoclep, Ronwe, iJiS.' E.P. Thcfe four 
e<Mtions ^e k\V neceSnty to a crittcsil (clioUf , as they have ; nevi^r 
beeti accorately coUated; and as the variations irt them xrt nti- 
iiifroas. and important. ■^—'V. ' ' BrunekU'Af'^nt. 2 totii.' 4^0. 
4rto»!K 8vo. 1786, and y /ow* 81?^. 1788; The ^/? editidn fi' 
printed upon better paper, and is much more corred rli^n thc^" 
others. It is to be obfcived that every fudce^diftg editfoh tif a^ 
Cl^c publilhed by this learned and diligent fchoUr varies frbmi^ 
the preceding. '* In the o^avo editionsy as mueh of the Index as 
amounts to a leaf is omitted, together with the intire Index to. 
the S<?holia. Profeflbr Porfon has fupj^ied the defeft by priming 
feparatily what was wanting, for the pnrchafers of his editi9ri pf, 

the Oreftes of Euripid^isw — -vi, s- Correftore Harwoodio, 

Sc MorelUo indicem ampliffimum conficiente Etona^, 410. 1786., 

—VII. - — ; . Mufgravii, Oxon. 2 torn. 8vo. 1800. fhc 

Text is a repetition of Johnfon's Sophocles, although' altered in 
fome places as the ferfe required. The various readings placed 
at the bottom of the page increafe its value : but it would have 
been much better, if the infi edition of Brunck had been collated. 
It has the advantages of a good Index of the paflages in S(^ho£le6 
cited by Suidas. 

EURIPIDES. B. C. 406- 

j. Euripidis Medea, Hippolytus, Alceftes, Andromache apud 
Lafcar. Literis capital. Floren. 1496. — 11. Gr. eighteen Pltys 
only, 8vo, E. P. 1503. — iii. Apud P. Stephanum* cum Scholiis,. 
verfione Canteri, eju?demqu^ Sc firodcei, Stiblini atque .^m.^ 
Porti annotationibus, 2 tom. 4to. Genev. 1602. — iv. BeckH cum 
Noif'i integris Barnefiiy Mu/gravii idiorumqne feUBn^ Subjicitur 
index verborum utiliffimus, 3 torn. 4to. LidT. 1778. An ex- 
cellent account of the Mss. and editioas of Euripides is prefixed 
to the $ bird Volume. r 

SELECT PLAYS OF THE TRAGIC POETS. 

I. Brunckii Theatrum Grxcum, continent ^fchyli Piome. 
theum vin^um, Septem ad verbis Thebas, Perfas.; Sophoclit 
EleAram, Antigone, (Edipum Tyrannum ; Euripidis Medeam, 
Hecubami Oreilemj PhflBnifTas, Hippolytum, Andromachen, ic 
Bacchas^ Argent, I779«-— iir £iurifadi>*Fh»niir« edo^e V^lck. 

cnaeroj 
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enaero, 4to. — in. Hippolytus ab eodem cum Diatribe, 4t<5# 
This is an excellent work for thofe who wifh to be acquainted 
with the philofophical opinions of Euripides, and with the peculiar 
charaaer of his ftyle, as diftingaifhed from that of Sophocles. — 
IV. Pentalogia Burtoni, 8vo. 1758. The preface written in 
claflicai Latin contains an excellent Critique on the Greek Drama 
compared with the theatrical produdions of modern times. Re- 
printed with additional Notes by Burgefs, 2 torn. 8vo. 1779. 
The Work was reprinted at the Clarendon Prefs, 1801, froni 
Dr. Burton*s original Edition. — v. Euripidis Supplices a Mark, 
land. Dr. Harwood's Lift includes both the ^to. and the 8vo. 
Editions ; the former is the better of the two, " It contairis a 
grammatical Treatifede Grscorum Declinatione imparifyilabica, 
& inde formata Latinorum tertia ; and likewife Obfervations on 
various Greek and Latin Authors."— vi. Euripidis Iphigenia 
in Aulide & Tauris, a Markland, Lend. 8vo. 1771.— vn. 
---^—Iphigenia in Aulide. 8vo. Hopfner Halse. 1795. It con. 
tains a very full preliminary differtation, ample notes, and Index. 
— VIII. Euripidis Hecuba, Oreftes, Phaeniff^, & Medea, publilhed 
feparately by Profeffor Porfon, Lond. 1797 — 1779. Hecuba, 
cum nova praefatione & notis auftioribus Cantab, 1802. To 
commend thefe excellent fpecimens of critical acumen would be 
fuperfluous : we cannot fail to unite with the public in the moft 
cordial wiihes, that the learned Profeffor may have health toi 
complete his defign. 

ARISTOPHANES. B, C. S89. 

I, Comcediae novcm cum Scholiis, foL E. P. apud 

Aid. 1499. It contains much better readings than the more 

modem Editions both in the Text and the Scholia. — 11.- 

apod Jutitas, 8vo. 1515. E. P. of the Thefm. and Lyfiftrate. 
This is an Edition of manufcript authority. Brnnck derived; 
mach affilVance from it, and frequently without acknowledgement. 

—MI. . a Kuftero, fol. Amft. 1710. This edition is 

particularly valuable for containing both excellent ^variorum notes 
and the Scholia. The Scholia in Ariftophanem are efteemed the 
moft valuable of any written u[)on the Greek Claffics.— iv. . 

• Bergleri, 2 torn. 4to. 1760. This "edition contains a' 

good deal of information neceffary to illuftrate the continual * 
allttfions of Ariflophanes to the hiftor}^ of his own times and 

country, — v. • Brunckii, 4 torn, S^o, Argent. 1783.— 

VI, ^ Invernizii, t torn. 8vo. ' This is aff that has be^n 

yet puUiihed ; though the Scholia and a complete body of notes 
ate promifed. This edition is printed from the Very valuable ' 
Ravenna manufcript never before collated, but the work is iri-"^ 
accurately executed, and^without critical or metrical JkilL 

i/ ' SELECT 
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SELECT PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. 

I., Plutus cum NotU ^ Scholiis , Heo^derhpifii, 8vo. Hafling. 
1744. ** One of the mod accurate edition? of a G^eek author^ 
ever pabliihed." Ludibrium (monebo) cruditi$ omnibus eum^ 
debere^ qui criticam facere velitj 3c Hem(lerhuifii Plu^umneqoidem. 
noverit." Brunck in Ariftoph. Plutum, p. 327. This praife; 
comes from a refpe^ble quarter^ but it is too high and uuqua* 
lifiedj asH, was little acquainted with Grec;k metre,— ^11. Equity 
Gr. 4to. Oxoh. apud Barnes, ^S93' — ^^'* Aves BeckUj 8^0*^ 
178^. — IV. Nubes^ 8vo. Haries, 1788. v 

MENANDER AND PHILEMON. B. C. ^90. 

I . Menandri 8c Philemonis Reliquiae Grsec Sc Lat. cum Noti» 
CrQtii& Cierici Am^, 17091 ^oU ii. Emendationes in eorun- 
dem Reliquias Au^ore Phileleuthero Lipfienfi (the celebrated 
Pr. Bentley) Trajed. ad Rh^num, 17 10. voL iii. Philarg)U'ii 
Cantab, (John Cornelius de Pauw the Editor of ^fiJiy las, Sec.) 
Eqien4ationes in reUquias Amft. 1 7 1 1 . vol. iv. fmall 1 zmo. In^fu^ 
mia Emendationum Lugd. Bat. 17 10. by James Gronovius, under 
a feigned name; fee Haries. See an Account of the Corrcf^ 
pondence between l« Clerc and Dr. Bentley, upon the fiibjeA 
of thefe fragments, in Maty's Review for April i786.'?^ii» 
Emendationes Republilhed at Cambridge, with Dr, Bentley's 
Letter to Dr. Mill. 17 14. 

HERODOTUS. B. C. 484. 

1. Gr. fol. apud Aid. E. P. 1502. — ii. WeJJeling 

fil, Amfterdam, 1763. Dr. Harwood's high charadler of this 
edition is confirmed by the teftimony of a foreign fcholar of 
great eminence. " Editio quae adhuc una ex: omnibus om- 
nium Grsecorum AuAorum editionibus excellentiflima, & vere 
palmaria extat." Wyttenbach Vita Ruhnkenii, p. 86. — iii. 
A Borheck^ 2 tom. 8vo. Lemgovis, 1781. The Editor hat 
fince publiftied 3 volumes of Excurfusy which contain^ much \Zm 
luable information taken from the notes of WefTelingi and Lafcher. 
No Woifk is a greater defideratum as a Lc^ure Book, for out 
Unlverfities and Schools, than a commodious, and cheap edition of >. 
Herodotus, with feledl notes. It is to be hoped, that. either, 
the new edition now publifhing at Leipfic by Schafcr^; that 
which is in the Clarendon PreS, or that which is printing ia 
Edinburgh^, will anfwcr this purpofe* .y 

THUCY- 
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THUCYDIDES. B. C. 391. 

I» E. P» fal. apud Aid. 1502.— it. Duker Grace, k taU 
folk Amft. 173T. An excellent but very expenfive edition. A. 
pfoper Companion to WcfTcling's Herodotus. — iii, Thucjdidei 
ad editknem Wajfe IS Duhri acdurate exprejjus^ 6 torn. 8vOj 
Bipont. 1788. The fizc of tliis edition is commodious, and the 
type ii beautiful, but .the VaHse Le^iories, Annotationes - in 
libroSy Anndtattones in Scholia, &c. are difpofed in a manner. 
very inconvenient to the reader, ^— i v . Thucydidis Orationea 
edidit Bauer, 8vo. Lipf. 1759. 

XENOPHON. B. C. 560. 

U Gr^ fol. E. P. Florent. apud Juntos, i^i6f This is riof 
hdd. by De Bure in fuch high efteem as the Aldine of i§2^i 
<« The Greek edition publilhed by the famous Ciftalid \lrheri 
he. Was Greek Profeffor at Bafil is very correft and excellent.** 
1540.— *i I. The following is the htfl colieSion of the work* 
of Xenophon. Cyri Difciplina a Schneider, Lipf. 8vo. 1 800* 
.£cononlicus, &c. a Zeunio & Bachio, Lipf. 178I* Opufcuht 

Sliticn a Zeunio, Lipf. 1778. Aiiabafis ab eoderii, 1785* 
emond)ilia a Schneider, Lipf. 1 790. Hiftoria Gfa*ca ab eodem, 
1791. For farther information confblt the refpedive prefaces, 
efpecially that to Schneider's edition of the Memorabilia. 

It is much to be regretted that my ineftimable friend the 
Re\r. William Benwell, fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, who 
was eminent for his learning and tafte, did not live to complete 
the publication of the Memorabilia. 

— ^* Non totus raptus lipet, optime nobis ' 

Eriperis, — redit os placidum, morefque benigni^ 
Et venit ante oculos, & pedlorc vivit imago." f . 

JoRTllTrf 

I do not forget the Cyropcedia and the Expeditio Cyri, by 
Hutchinfon, Oxon. 1727 and 1755. They are very handfomely 
DFinted, but kow little they are entitled to the lofty praife of 
br. Harwood will appear by confidering that Hutchinfon had 
recoarfe to only one manufcript for his collations, and that not 
a rery good ©ne. And fo negleftful was he of the old editions j 
that he appears to have paid no attention to the Editio Pri/iceps. 
Hutchiofon's Anabafis was rcpublifhed at Cambridge in 1775. 
Mr. Porfon and Mr. Whiter added fome ufqful notes zxA cor- 
regions, which were printed in a fonn accommodated to the' 
Sditionf See Addenda in Cyri Anabaiin. Cantab. 1786. 

POLYBIUS. 
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POLYBIUS. B. C. 1^4* 

1. Polybius Ernefti, 3 torn. 8vo. Lipf. 1764. It contain* 
a more complete Index than the edition by Gronovias. — 11.- 
■ Scbnvergh<eufery 9 torn. 8vo. Lipf. 1789, &c. This 

coftly and elaborate work contains a complete apparatus to the 
Hiftory of Polybius. The three laft volumes are filled with 
notes^ ^ geographical and hiilorical Index, the Preface of Cafiw- 
bon, and a very copious Lexicon Polybianum^ 

DIODORUS SICULUS. B. C. 44. 

I. E. P. 4to. Bafil. 1539. — n. ■ ■ ' Wefftlingii, 2 tort, 
fol. Araft, 1746.; — III. A new and beautiful edition in 8vo. is 
now publiihing at Deux Fonts cum Comment. C. G. Heynii Sc 
cum Argoraentis N. Eyringii. Nine volumes have already 
appeared. There are fome additional diiTertations by the 
learned Editors, who profefs to have correfted many material 
crjrors by WeiTeling. Another edition is now publiihing at 
Leipfic by Eichftaed, who is reputed in Germany a fcholar ;of 
great eminence* 

DIONYSIUS HALICARNASSENSIS. B.X^iS. - 

I. E. P. fol. R. Stephan. Paris. 1546. '^ One of the moft 

beautiful books the Greek prefs ever produced. "* — ii. 

Cum Notts variorum Jff Reijke^ 6 tpm. 8v.o» Lipf. 1774.-^111. 

— ^ De ftruAura Orationis <7^ Upton. Lond. 1728. A 

ufeful fele<5lion fVom the Roman Antiquities of Dionyfius wa« 
publiihed not long ago at Leipfic, by Grimm. 

DIONYSIUS PERIEGETES. B. C. H. 

1^ . — «r^ A Stephano. 4to. 1577. The nfioft correft.and 
coni^tcedition of this Geographer. — 11. — ^ Gr. i Lat. 

svW; HHi. i«88. ' " :'"■ ':"" 

STRABO. A. C. ^5. . 

\i.Qti foL E. P. apud Aid. 1516. — 11. — r .Gr.&,Lat. 

fol. C^fauhwi^ ^aris, 1620. " Tke corrcdnefs of thi^ edition, ! 
and the potes it contains, do great credit to the Vjery learned 
^nd ingenious Gafanbon."— "III. Reprinted handfomely* butigK 
corre^ly, at AmfterdaiQ, 1 767, with varlofus notes. A coniinb- 

voJi,. tr. F f diouf ^ 
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dious and elegant odavo edition was begun in Gcnnany, hy 
Siebefikees, who died when he^had finilhed the fecond volume; 
it is now continued by Tfchzudie^ an able fcholar. 

PLUTARCH. A. C. 120. 

I. Vitae Gt, fol. E. P. of the Lives, Florent. apud 

Juntas, 1517.-^11. Ethica Gr. fol. Venet. apud Aid. 

-1509. The firft edition of Plutarch's Morals, — ili. Phitarchi 
C)pera omnia^ Gr. ab. H. Stephano, 6 torn. 8vo. 1572. *' I 
judge this edition to be one of the moft correA Books that 
great man H. Stephens ever publiflied. Sometimes the Latin 
Tranflation, whicn fills 6 or 7 volumes, is annexed to this 
edition.*' — iv. Plutarchi Opera, Xylandri, 2 torn. fol. 1599, 
or 1620. This is the edition commonly quoted by the Critics. 

DISTINCT TREATISES OF PLUTARCH. 

.' - I. Vitae Ciceronfs 8c Demofthenis Parall. a Barton, 8vo. Oxon. 
1744. — II. De Ifide Sc Ofiride, Gr«c. & Ang. a Squire, 8vo. 
Cant. 1744. — in. De audiendis Poetis, Grace. 8c Lat. 8vo. 
Potter, Oxon. 1693, & a Krebfio, Lipf. 1748. — iv. De fera 
Numinis Vindida, 8vo. a Wyttenbach, 1772. " This is one 
of the beft edhed little Books I know." Something oughx to 
be dedudled from this praife, as the notes are too cbpioiis tp be 
neceffary, in fo fhort a treatife. — v. De Puerorum Educatione, 
Graec. & Lat. 8vo. ab Heumanno, Lipf. 1748. "An excellent 
edition." — vi. Opera Moralia^ Gr^ec, & Lat. 5 «l'<?/. 4/0. anJ 
Sow. Cura Wyttenbach, Oxon. 1795, 8cc, The Greek Text 
would have a more elegant appearance, if printed without con- 
tractions. The good tafte of Brufick, fttffefhr PoHbn, and the 
Deux Ponts Editors, it is to be hoped, will have in time fufficient 
influence to banilh fuch barbarifms. This work will be very 
tieful, wh6n the notes are printed. " At tu, doftiffime Wyt- 
tenbachi, cujus eruditionem, ingeniuro, humanitatem fufpicio, 
otinam paulo majorem curam in verfibus a Plutarchi oratione 
diftinguendis adhibuifles." Profeflbr Porfon in Medeam, p. 22. 

EEICTETUS. A. C. leo.' 

I. ..•i--- — With Arrian, E. P. Gr. Venet. apud Zanetti, 
i2itio. 1535. — n. ■ Epidetus, Cebes & Theophraftus, Gr. 

& Lat. 8vo. Simpfon, Orfon. 1759. " I have read this edition, 
and it is a very beautiful and correal one." There are two or 
thi?ee very good editions of Epidletws^ by Proieffor Hcyne, 

efpecially 
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efpecially the lafi. — iii. Upton, 2 torn. 4to. Lond. 1739. 

«* TTiis is an incompariafii^ edition of a Work, M'hich I (hall ever 
regard as one of the moft valuable remains of antiquity. "-7-1 v. 
— — a Schweigh^ufer^ LipC This learned Editor confirm! 
the above opinion of Dr. H. An excellent edition. 

ISOCRATES. B^ C. 3S8. 

I. E. P. fol. Mediolan. 1493.— 11. a Battie, 2 tdm» 

Gr. and Lat. Cant. 1729. — 11 1. — — - Auger^ 3 tom^ %njo. 
Paris, 1782. This is an elegant work, ** Notae Augeri funt 
ut plurimum utiles & doAae, fed ex hiftoria debuerat crebrius 
cruditiufque explicari Ifocrates." Harles, 

DEMOSTHENES. B. C. S^. 

1. E. P. fol. apud Aid. 1504. Aldus pubUfhed two editions 
of Demofthenes in the fame year, differing from each other in 

material points. — 11. Orationes Gr. fol. apud Benenatum, 

Parisi If 570. Critics of high charader have affirmed this to be 
an excellent edition. See Reilke's Prolegomena. ** Haec Editio 
longe optima, quod ad contextumattinet" Markland in Leptinem, 

p. 494, &c. — ml a Taylofy 2 tom» 4/5, Gr. and Lat. 

Cant. '' It is greatly to be L»nented that this learned and 
judicious Editor did not live to complete his defign." 

SEPARATE ORATIONS. 

I. Orationes ab Allen ex editione Lucchefinii, 2 torn. 8vo. 
17 jj. This is a ufeful edition with good notes. — 11. Demoft- 
henis & ^fchinis Aoyoi A»Ii^»xoi, edidit Taylor, 2 tom. 8vo. Cant. 
1769. — III. Oratio contra Midiam, & Lycurgus contra Leocra- 

tera, a Taylor, Cant. 8vo. 1743. — iv. contra Leptinem, 

edidit Wolfius, 8 vo. Halae. 1 7 89. Thefe four editions contain the 
greater part of the Orations more immediately conneAed with 
the Hiftory of Qreece, and 'are ufually recommended to the. 
perufal of Students. They extend to p. 587 of the firft volume 
of Reiflce's Oratores, and p. 379 of the Paris edition of 1570. — 

V. Legatio Graec. & Lat. a Brooke, Oxon. 8vo. 17^1., — 

VI. De Corona, 8vo. Grace. & Lat. a Folkes & Friend, 

Oxon. 1696. *^ This is a corre^ edition." Lately repub- 
Uihed at xht Clarendon Pre&, without a Latin tranilationj m a 
manner highly creditable to d^ Editor* L ' 

rfz LYSIAS. 
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LYSIAS. B. C. 16^. 



I. E. P. fol. inter Oratorcs Veteres apud Aid. 1515.— ir. 
a Taylor, Gr. & Lat. 4to. Lond. 1739. This is cer- 



tainly preferable to the edition in 8vo. which Dr. H. commends. 
It 18 reprinted in Reiflce's Oratores. In this work, printed by 
the learned Bowyer, Dr. Taylor was affifted by Mr, Markland, 

an excellent fcnolar.— in. ^**g^^j S-y^?. 2 torn. PaHs^ 

1783. There is more ufeful information for the editor of a 
Claffic to be found in the preface to this edition, than in any- 
work of equal fize. It was republilhed by the late Rev. H. 
Homer, in aColledion of Treatifes entitled ** Traclatus varii.'* 

PLATO. B. C. 540. 
1. Gr. fol. E. P. Venet. apud Aid. 151 3. — n. 



Opera omnia cum verfione Serrani & Notis H. Stephani, 3 torn. 

fol. 1578. A truly magnificent work. — in. Opera 

omnia, Gr. & Lat. fol. Ficini Lugd. Bat. apud Gul. Laema- 
rium, 1590. This edition is of Manufcript authority. — iv. 

-^ Opera omnia Bipontij Gr. Sc Lat. ex editione H. Stephanl 

•cum verfione Ficini, et variis ltd, 12 tom. 1788. An elegant 
^nd accurate work. All Critics ought to poffefs the fecond Bafil 
edition, 1556, as it contains fome curious readings. And the 
firft Bafil, 1534, is defirable for the Commentary of Proclus on 
Timseus. See Routh in Platonis Gorgiam, and Porfon in Emen- 
dationes Suidae a Toup. 

SEPARATE TREATISES. 

I. Platonis Convivium. Orsec Paris, apud Wechel, 1543* ■ 
" A. beautiful Book." — n. Plato de Republica, a Mafltey, 
2 torn. 8vo. Cant. 17 13. The Notes are trifling, and the Text 
incorrci^l, but it is the only feparare edition of this Treatife.-t-* 
III. Platonis Dialogi Sele^li, a Fofter, 8vo. Oxon. 1745 and 
1752. ** Of thefe, the firft edition is the moft corred." — iv. 

— — Dialogi XI. Cura Fifcheri, 4 torn. 8vo. Lipf. 1770. 

— :V. ' Euthydcmus et Gorgias, a M. J. Routh, 8vo. 

Oxon. 1784. This Work does equal credit to the diligence and 
learning of the Editor. It contains the Collation of .two. MSS. 
one of the Gorgias in the Bodleian Library, which has fome read, 
ings different from the Aldine edition, and peculiar to itfelf j the 
other of the fame Dialogue in the Roy^ Lil:^rary at Paris, which 
is the oldeft MS. ojf Plato extant there. 
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ARISTOTELES. B. C. 5£^. 
I. 6 vol. fol. E. P. Venet. apud Aid. 149J-8. — ii; 



Apud Aid.. 6 vol. izmo. Venet. iSS"^* This is confidered hy 

the Critics as the beft Text of Ariftotle.— ri 1 1 . Sylburgii, 

II torn. 4to. Franc. 1587, &c. This is a very fine, but a 
fcarce and expenfive Edition. " Si-quis omnes xi tomos coUe- 
git, quod raro fit, is habet de quo glorietur." Harles. — iv. 

— /ol, Bajtly upud Ifingrmiumy 15^0- See Harles's Praef. . 

ad Poet. & Buhle. This Edition is by Erafmus. — -v. , 

a Buhle Bipont. 8vo. Five volumes only have been publilhed 
lince 1 79 1. This promifes to be a convenient and ufeful Edition. 
It has the advantage of an elaborate notitia literaria, and a 
6opious colledion of various readings. 

SEPARATE TREATISES; 
I. Ariftotelis Rhetorica. Cant. 8vo. 1728. — 11. 



Rhetorica Holwell, Oxon, 1759. Thefe are both fcarce. — 11 r. 

— Ethica Wilkinfort, Oxon. 17 16. *' An incomparable 

edition." — iv. Poetica Tyrwhitt, Oxon. Without 

contraftions. 1794. Dr. Harwood calls Mr". ,T. with the 
greateft propriety, a modeft, ingenious, and fkilful Critic. He has 
'done mu6h to elucidate this valuable Treatife. — >v. Excerpta ex 
Ariftotelis Organo, de fimplicibus terminis, &c. 8vo. Oxon, 

X802. 

THEOPHRASTUS. B. O. «18. 

I. E. P. fol. apud Aid. 1498, It forms a part of the Aidine 
edition of Ariftotle, in 6 vols. fol. — 11. ^ — »— Opera om- 
nia, Graic. & Lat. fol. Heinfii, Lugd, Bat. 161 3. ** This it 
an excellent edition, and contains all the Works of Theophraftui 
that remain to us ; among which are feveral fcarce pieces de Igne, 
deVertigine, de Sudoribus, &c. The latter edition by Broda?us, 
1644, which is often confounded with it, contains only the 

Hiftoria Plantarum. ' * — ^i 1 1 . — Cham^eres Ethtci^ Graec. 

et Lat. 8vo. a Needham, ^* with valuable Notes by the very 
learned Ouport, Profeffor of Greek in Cambridge, Cant. 1712." 

— IV. ■- Charadleres, 8vo. a Coray, Parifiis. Thit 

edition contain^ the Collation of one or two good MSS. Dr; 
Coray is a native of Greece, and an excellent Scholar. See the 
Conclufion of the Hiftory of Greece. 

LYCOPHRON. B. C. 276. 



I. E. P. 8vo. apud Ali 1513. with Pindar, &c, — ii. ' -' 

P(f>tter^ fol, Oxon. 1697. '^^^ ^^^ edition it that of 1702. 

» f 3 " Thii 
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*' This laft edition I have carefully read, and can pronounce it 
to be very correft, and an cverlafting monument of the learning 

of the illuftrious Editor." — iii. Reichardiy Gn W 

Lai. Svo. 1788, cum Vcrfiooe Canteri, notis, ScCf A convenient 
edition, 

THEOCRITUS, B.C. 262. 

1. E. P. fol, without the Scholia, and. containing Hefiod, 
Theognis, &c. apud Aid. 1495. ^ ^^^Y heautiful and rare 
book. The Milan edition of 1493 contains only 18 Idyllia, 

, — II, . a Reilke, 2 tom. fmall 410. 1760.-^—111. 

— — a Warton, 2 tom. 410, Grace, et Lat. Oxon. 1770. 
'* This is a very fplendid edition, and, after a careful perufal, 1 
can pronounce it as correft as it is fplendid." Wartonus in venuT. 
tatibus Siculi Poetae alioramque fentiendis et enarrandis tantum 
Toupio et Valckenaerio anteferendus, quantum viris hifce doftif- 
fimis in inveftigandis, et dijudicandis veris Vet. Script. Le<?Uo- 
nibus pofthabendus." Prof. Dalzel. This edition is certainlv 
more remarkable for a difplay of that poetical tafte which dil- 
tinguifhed Mr. Warton, than for critical acutcnefs. It contains 
many valualile materials for criticifm.— iv. Thwcrltusy a Valcke. 
naeroy widtcim IdjlUay Qr^ec, et Lat, Lugd^ Bat. 1773. ♦ One of 
the bed publications of this Editor. 

BION ET MOSCHUS. B. C. 187. 

I. Btonet Mo/cbusy aHe/kwy Gr^cetLat, %'vo. Oxon. 174^.-^11. 
Bion et Mofchus, illuftrabat et enocndabat Gil. Wakefield, Lond. 
i2mo. 1795. It is an elegant and convenient ppcket volume, 
and is remarkable for being printed without acceiiu. '^ Ufus 
eft editionibus Hefkini, Brunckii et Valckenaeri quorum poftre- 
mus in angudiori hoc officio non habuit fatis fpatii ad vires egre- 
gias ingenii fui ac dodlrin^e pro more exhibendas." Ad Le<i\o- 
rem, p. i. Gilbert Wakefield was one of the moft diligent 
Scholars of the laft Century. 

MUS^US. 

1. pr.. 4t9<. imprcflus Uteris majufculis fine loci vel Anni in- 
diciis. De Bure fufpefts the originality of thofe Books which 
are publKhed without date or place ; as he thinks they may be 

republications of earlier works. — 11. " Gr. & Lat. Kro- 

mayeri, 8vo. Hal. Magd.— iii. Roveri, 8vo. Lugd. 

Bat. 1737- Both thefe are excellent editions. Rover, when 

Jbarely 1 8 years of age, colle^ed the readings of 7 manufcripts, 

2 and 
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aiu} 17 editions. Ferha/s the heft and moft cmflete eiitkn is bj 
S^hrSder^ 8vo. Leovard, 1743* ., ^ ^ 

ARATUS. B. C.277. 

i. Fol. Gr. inter Aftronomps veteres apad Aid. 3 torn. fol. 

E. P. Venet. 1499. — M. ' ^^"^ ¥^» 1600, apud Ram 

phaUug, Scarce and valluable. — iii. a Fell, Gr, 8vo. 

5?^|th the Gr^ek Scholia. A ufeful edition, Buhlehas ^-/inted 
iheifitibnat Deux Ponts. , 

CALLIMACHUS. B: C. 244. 

ji. Gr, 4to. cum SchoHis Graecis ixnpreiTas in Uteris majlif- 
cidis fine loci vel anni indicio. This e(fition is by Lafcaris« 

OTobably about 1494. — xi. Emefti Grace. ^ Lot. 2 tom^ 

m>o, Lugd. Bat. 1761. The Nortes and Emendations of T» 
Hemfterhuis, one of the beil Greek Scholars who ever adorned 
Holland, renders this edition very valuable. It is to be ob» 
ferved, that the elaborate, though defultory commentary of the 
learned Spanheim, is included in this edition. Luzaclus haf 
lately publilhed the fragments of Callimachus, illuftrated by the 
Notes of his Relation the late L. C. Valckeiiaer. 



APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. B. C 230. 

1. Gr. E. P. 4to. impreflus in Uteris majufculis E. P. \Xo. 
Fljorent. 1496, with the Scholia by Lafcaris. Scholia in Apol. 
Ionium Rhoaiuin, 6 v 0. Argent . 1 5 4 1 • — 1 1 , ■ ■. ■ E fa if tit 
080 'veterihus libris^ qnorum pUrique nom cdlati fuerant^ nunc prim 
mum emendate edidit Gr^€e Brunek. Argent. izmo^ 1 7 80. 
This learned Editor fpeaks with great feverity, both in his Pre- 
fab and Notes, of the Oxford ecUtion. 2. is an excellent 
Scholar, bat he isibmetimes too bold in his criticifm$, ajnd too 
feyere in his ccpfures. A good cditli9& as^. preparing by Beckj 
the Editor of Euripides, in 8vo, One volume is publKhed, 

r 

XpOLLODORJ^. B, C. 115, 

1. — '--^ ab' Heyhe^ 4 fom, Itmo. GotHngeft^ 17S1, Apollo* 
dorus is a very ufeful Claflic to fupply mythological infbrtnation* 
^is fragments are included in Qale's Hiftoriie Poetics Scripioresj 
Parisj 1695. 
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QRPHEUS . 

I. Argonaatica, Hymni, &c. Textum recenfuit, notas fuas 
&c. adjecit J. M. Gefnerus, 8vo. Lipf. 1764. " Tu quifquis 
pofthac opera Gefneri uteris, viri de Literis? Graeci* & Latinis 
optime meriti, noraini Sc gloriae fave." Hambergeras in Praefat. 
•I—H, ».,- — ' ■' Tlifi AiOa/y Foema a quihufdam Orpheo afcriptum 
Qrac, t^ Lat, ex edit, Gefneri, recenfuit, notafque adjecit T« 
Tyrwhitt, fimul prodiit audarium Differtationis dc Babrio. Lond« 
1781. 

ALCIPHRON. 

I. Alciphronis Epiftolse Grace, k, Lat, 8vo. Bergleri. Traj^c^ 
ad Rhenum, 1791. I fufpeft this to be a fpurious edition. It 
was grol)abl7 printed in London, but without Bergler's Notes, 
which are very learned and ingenious. The true edition of 
Bcrgler is 17 15. Wagner, a refpedable German Critic, has 
fince edited Alciphron, with fome additional Letters and Frag- 
ments never before publiftied. He has incorporated moft, if npt 
the whole of Bergler's Notes. 

. JOSEPHUS. A. C. 93- 

1. Gr. fol. E. P. «' Beautifully printed by Froben, Bafil, 

1544."— II. — Gr. & Lat. 2 -torn. fol. Oxon. a Hud, 

fon, 1720. " Very corred/' This is the edij^ion cited by 

Dr. Lardner, in his Credibility and other Works. — 11 1. — 

€id Editiottim Havercampii cum Oherthiir^ j torn; ^o." Lipf, 
1782. - .T . , 

. ■ ^>i 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS, A. C. 1^^. 

t. E. P. 4to. Bafil, apud Froben: 1533.— 11. — Graec» 

& Lat. 8vo. apud H. Stephanutn, 1570 and 1594.— 11 1. -* 

Menagii, fol. Lond. 1663. This publication was ifitnilled to 

the care of the learned Bifhop Pearfon.-r^iv. Meihomii^ 

2 torn, J^o. Amft, 1692, cum notis variorum, ** It is very 
correft and beautiful, and adorjied with the h^ads of the Philofo* 
phers.**' — V. L,ongolius publilhed a convenient edition, with 
Qopious indices and fedipnS| into book^ and chapters, % toni« 
*VJO, 1739, 

ARRIAN. A. C. 140. 

1. Expeditio Alexandri, Gr. E. P. 8vo, Bafil, 1539.— 11, 
*»^— Blancardii Gr. & Lat. $1^, 1668. «* This edition pof* 

% 
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feffcs great merit.*'-^iii. Ta^Jca, Gr. fcf Lat. ^*vo. BLm^ 

€ardiy Amfi. 1 68 5. — I v. Expeditio Raphtiiiy Gr. fcf Lat^ 

Svo. 2 torn. Amft. 1757. . " Admodum probaf)ili* cditio." 
Harles. 

* ' APPIAN. .A. C- !«• \ . y , 

J, Gr. Sc Lat. 2 torn. 8vo. Variorum Amft. i67oi> 

with the Notes of ToUius, to which Dr. H. gives a high cha- 
ncer.* — I J. — : ^clfweigh^mfer^ 3 torn, %<vo. 1785. ITlis 

is by far the bed edition, and a good Companion to Polybius, b^' 
the fame editor. 

POLY.ENUS. A. C. 164.' 

Stratagemata, Gr. & Lat. 1 2m6. E. P. Cafatu ' 



bon, Lugd. 1589. — ii. Gr, ^ Lat. S'va. Ma/vicM 

Lwuardue^ 1690; - 

. PAUSANIAS. A. C. jra 
Graeciae Defcriptio, Gr. fol. E. P. apud Aii, 



1516. — II. ■ ' ■ '^ — ^ Gr. y Lat. foL n Kuhnio. An excellait> 
edition. Faciuf has iijice publifhed this Author in a very com- 
moclious form> with ufeful Notes, in 4 vols. 8vo« 

ANTONINUS, A. C. 180. 

' Gr. and Lat. 4tOw a Gataker, Lond. 1697. ** The Cambridge 
edition of 1652 is much more beautifully and correftly printed.^" 
It was again printed Traj. ad Rbenum^ fol. 1698, with the 
Critical Works of Gataker^ 

" ' LUCIANUS. A. C. 180. 



1. E. P. fbl. Florent. 1496. Very fcarce.— 11. 



Bencdifti, 2 tom.Svo. Salmur, 1619. ** A gbod edition.** — 
II J. There is no better edition of Lucian than that of ReitxiuSf 
printed in ij^^.6f in 4 torn. /[to. Amft. It contains the Notes 
of Graevius, Solanus, Faber, and T. Hemfterhufius. The Deujc 
Fpnt^ edition is a republication of this* 

-ARISTIDES. A. C. 185. 

1 . Orationes, Gr. 4r Lat, 1 2mo. 3 tom* Canteri 

apud P. St^phanum> 1^4. f^ A good tditionj and very cdm.^ 

modious." 
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modieus." — ii. ■ ■ Jehh, z torn. 4^* Oxoa, I'JA'Z^ 

<< CorrcA and valuable." 

DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS. 

I. De Elocutione, Vitflorii, fol. Florent. 1562. — n. A fmall 
edition was publiftied at Glafgow. 

'•'^ - QUINTUS CALABER. A. C. 500. , '- " 

n I, Gr. 8vo. E. P. apud Aid. fine anno. — 11. — 

, On ^ Laf, 8to. a FauTAJ, Lugd, Bat, 1734, 

-.■ ., OPPIAN. A. C.215. .i.aniiooj 

I. Alieuticon, Or. E. P. Florent. i ji^:. — ir. Opera, 

Gr» & Lat. z torn. i2mo. Ritterfhufii, Lugd. Bat. 1J97. — 

III. Schneideri, Gr, ^ Lat, %^jo. Argent, 1 7 76. — IV. 

Cjnegetka only by Belin de Ballu^ 81/0, Argent, 1786. 



A good edition. 

\.: .. DION CASSIUS. A. C. 229. 7 y^' 

1. Gr. fol. E. P. apud R. Stephanum, 1^48. — 11. 

m Reimar^ 2 torn, foL Hamh, 17 50. " One of the inofl cor- 
reft and valuable Greek Books ever printed. Tke Notes con-' 
tain a treafure of erudition," - - > /-^ -^^ -^^ 

HERODIAN. A. C. ^if. 

1. Herodian with Zozimus, and the elegant Latin tranflation 

of Politian, 4to. 1581. — 11. Graec. h Lat. Boecleri, 

Svo. Argent, 1644. This has been frequently reprinted with 
the copious Index of Scheidius. It was publifhcd laft of all in 
Svo. 1672. There is a very bulky edition, by Irmifch, 3 torn. 
Svo. 1789, with Notes of all the Commentators; and a very 
tmevenient and portable one by Wolf, i2mo. I792» 

.".^v'a LONGINUS. A. C.273. 



' ir'E, P. 4to. Bafil. 1554. — 11. Oxon, 4to. &: Svo. 

1778. The learned Memoir of the Life and Writings of Lon- 
ginusj prefixed to this edition, was contributed by Rhunkenius, 
who was its real Author, and not Schardam, as is erroneoufly 
ftaied by Toup. Vide Vitam Ruhnk ; a Wyttenbach. Mr. 
Toup fhews great acumen and learning in his Notes, when he 
adheres to his Author, as well as when he digreffes from him. He 
is fometimes too bold and precipitate in his criticifms, and too 
fond of infer ting readings into the Text upon bis own authority. 

After 
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Aftdr all> no one can deny Mr. Toup the praife of aft aUb aod 
fagacious Critic. There ^xt many typographical erroid; yet 
this edition may be pronounced to be by far the beft. 

PHALARIS. 

1. Phalaridis Epiftolae, Gr. et Lat. a Boyle, Oxon^, i^^and 
1718. — II. A Differtation upon the Epiftles of Phala^s, with 
an Anfwer to the Objeftions of the Hon. C. Boyle, by R. Bent, 
ley, D. D. to which are added, Bentley's Diflertations upon the 
Epiftles of Themiftocles, Socrates, &c. and the Fables of .£fop» 
with oecafional Remarks upon the whole, 1777. This Work 
contains the moft judicious difplay of Dr. B.'s critical acumen. 
— III. Phalaridis EpiJioLe^ cum Notis Boyle et Comment. Lermep^ a 
Valckenaefp Gr. et Lat. 4/0. Groning^ ^111 • To this is fuhjotJied 
an elegant Latin Tranjlatiou of all BentUys Dijjfertatious ou Fhalaris, 
Mjop, fcfr. 

GREEK COLLECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

i^ Aftronomi Veteres, Gr. & Lat. 3 torn. fol. apud Aldiiiii» 
1499, Very fcarce. — 11. Antiquie Muficae Scnptores, Gr. & 
Lat. 4to. a Meibomio, 1652. — m. Mathemaiiei Vctt* Gaaoc. 
& Lat. fol. Paris, 1693. — iv. Geographi Antiqui roinore^^ a 
Hudfon, Gr. & Lat. 8vo. Oxon. 1/698, &c. Tbis Work h fo 
fcarce and valuable that it ought to be reprinted. — v. Comicorum 
Graec. Sentential, a H. Stcphano# itmo. 1569. — vi. Foefis PW- 
lofophica, i2mo. ab eodem,' 1575.— v 11. Opufcula Mytholo- 
gica, ethica & phyfica, Gr. & Lat. 8vo. a Gale, Amft. 1688. 
— VIII. Sibyllina Oracula, Gr. & Lat. 2 torn. 4to. Gadlxi 
Amft. 1689. — IX. Dida Poetarum apud Stobasum, a Grotio, 
4to. 1623. A curious and valuable book. — x. Excerpta e Tragaed. 
& Comxd, Gr. ab eodem, 4*0. 16*7.— xi. Poetriarum ofto 
^fragmenta, 410. Hamb. a Wolfio, 1734.— xii. Mulieres Grsecae 
quae profa oratione ufae funt, i735;.-r-xiii. Sapphus fragmenta^ 
4to. Hamb. ab eodem, 1753. — ^xiv. Poetae minores, viz. He- 
fiodus, Theocritus, &c. a Winterton, 8vo. Cant. The edition 
of 1652, printed by Buck, is the beft. — xv. Poetas Gnomici, 
Gr. & Lat. izmo. a Brunck, Argent, 1784. 

ORATORiES GR^CI. 

A Reiikt cunt Conunentariis VatdonHn, 12 tom» 8vo» Lipf* 
1770. They contain the Whole of Taylor's very excellent 
Notes. It is remarkable, that Reiike has omitted liberates, 
who certainly is entitled to a place among the Oratozs, I am 

aware 
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aware of the remark of Qaintilian^ that he was ^^palscffra 
• ({uam pugnas roagis accoromodatus;" but it is well known, that 
he left more than 30 Orations bdiind him. Whoever wiflics to 
examine Demofthenes with care, ought to infped the whole 
apparatus of Reifke. Yet he will find, that the different parts 
of the Work, the various Readings, Comments, &c. are thrown 
' together rather incx^nrcniently. 

^ ' • . / ANTHOLOGIA. '^':^, 

I. Gr. 4to. impreffa in Uteris majufculis, E, P. Florent, 

1494. — ri. apud H. Stephanum, 4to. Paris, 1556. 

— Ill, a Conft. Cephala, 8vo. Lipf. 1754. — iv. 

Iterum prodiit, Oxon, 2 torn. i2mo. An elegant 

publication by Mr, Warton. — v. Analeda veterum Poetarum 
Grfficorum, Editore Brunck, 3 torn. 4to. and 8vo. Argent. 1785. 

— VI. Ex recetijione Bmnchi^ edidit Jacobsy & torn. 

%'vo, Lipf, 1794-9. The " animadverfiones*' of Jacobs, three 
rolumes of which have appeared, form a very valuable Supple- 
»ent to Brunck 's publication ; and they may be purchafed fepa- 
rately from the text, which Jacobs has reprinted. Lipf. 1798-9. 
In his Prolegomena, containing nearly 200 pages, he gives a 
very accurate and interefting account of the authors of the 
Epigrams, and of the Compilers of the different Colledions, 
The fubftance of thefe Prolegomena, prefixed to a judicious 
feleftion of thefe exquifite remains of Greek Literature, would 
form a work highly acceptable to all clafiical Readers, 



-- ti;.. ^M . . :..' : T . '-■- I- Sit .?^'/< ^rfi 

LATIN CLASSICS. 



,T. - ENNIUS. B.C. 1 8a, , v. 

j^ Fragmenta, a Hier. Celumna, 4to. Neap. 1590, 

'59^' — ^^' aMerula, Lugd. Bat. 1595. — iii. 

ab Heffelio, 4to. Amft. 1707. Heffelius has omitted much ufe, 
iul information contained in the preceding Editions. 

• ' .' ' -n PLAUTUS. B. C. 180. 

I. fol. E. P. Venet. 1472. — 11 , a Lambino, fbj. 

Paris, 1577. This is a very excellent and ufeful edition .-^ii. 
... Plautusj 
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Ebiutus^ cum Notis Varionm\, Lqgd. Bat. 1645 &c. 1684. 
** I have twice read through this laft edition of Plautusj ^whicli 
is eileemed the bcft ; but I greatly lament that we have not a 
better." — Xll. flautusy Ernefti^ a ,republicati(m of the alxnje edition. 
The *want of 'which Dr, H, complained <was fuppUed hy thii learned 
Editor f ivho has added fome good Notes by Otho, and an ti/eful Pre/ace^ 
Dr. Bentley ufed to complain of the bad fiatc of Plautus's Text» 
See his Remarks on Free Thinking. 

TERENTIUS. B. C. 160. 

I. Fol. E. P. line loco, 1474. — u. Antefignanif 

4to. 1565. Scarce and valuable. — in. y a Weft.er- 

hovio, 2 tom. 4to. Hag. Com. It contains the ancient Scholia 
of Donatus, and the Illuftrations of more modern Commentators, 
— IV. Terentii Comcedia y Ph^dri Fahuley republilhed at Am-v 
fterdam, 4to. 1727. " Dr. Bentley communicated to Wetftein 
the Publilher many additional Notes and Emendations." Thi» . 
edition is fuperior to the Cambridge of 1726. It contains aa 
excellent Index by Wefterhovius. 

CATO, COLUMELLA, &c. B.C. 146. 

I. Scriptores rei rufticae, Gefneri, 2 torn, 4to, Lipf. 1775* 
The 2d edition. — 11. a Schneider y 81/^. L'tpf^ in federal 

'volumes. 

CATULLUS. B. C. 87. 

I. E. P. fol. Venet* 1487. — 11. Vulpii, 4to. Pa- 

tavii, 1737. *^ The Text is exhibited in a correft manner, and 
the Notes are very valuable." — iii. y a Doeringy 2 um» 

%'VO, 

TIBULLUS. B.C. 19. PROPERTIUS. B.C. 7. 

I. Tibulli & Propertii, E. P. 4to. 1472. — ii. Catullus, Ti- 
bullus, & Propertius apud Steph. notis Scaligeri, 8vo. 1577. 

+ By the Variorum editions are to be underftood thofc publifticd about 
the middle of the 17th century, principally by Gravius, Gronovius, and 
Schrevclius. They comprlTe about 1«0 volumes. Thefe editidns poiTefs 
different degrees of merit. Such as were liiperintended by Graevius, Gro- 
novius, and Tollius very much furpafs the editions by Thyfius, Oifelius, 
Pitifcus, and Sehrevelius, who frequently mangle the Remarks of the Anno- 
tators, from whom they give feleftions. The quarto edition^ published in 
Holland^ though perhaps more bulky and crouded with Notes than may fuit 
the generality of Readers, arc correal and valuable repofitorics of critical 
afid aati^uariatt learning. 

A con- 
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A convenient edition, and illnft rated with mpft learned Notes.— 

III. cam Notis Variorum Sc Graevii, 8vo. Utr. 1680. 

A handfome Book, bat expenfive, and the Notes are much garbled. 
The beft variorum Edition is tfiat of Morel, Paris, 1604, 
Paflerat's is dfo a learned work, fol. Paris, 1608.— IV. T^hJIux 
a! Heyne, %vo. Lipf. 1 776. ** TTiis is one of the beft pub- 
lifted Claffics I ever read. It is a faultlefs Book." The laft 
Edition has better pretenfions to this high chandler.— v. Pfw- 
fertms Bartbii, 8vo. 1776. 

LUCRETIUS. B. C. 54. . 

1. Fol. E. P. Veron«, 1486. — 11. et editiohe, 

T. Creech, Oxon. 1695. A very neat edition. Its merit rather 
eonfifts in the elucidation of the Epicurean Philofophy, than in 
the difplay of any confiderable critical acumen. — iit. — '' 
4/1^. 2 torn. HoFvercamp. Lugd, Bat, 1725. All the Notes of 
Creech are included in this excellent Edition. 



CiESAR. B. C. 44. 

I. Fol. E. P. Romae, 1469. — 11. Oudendorpf Lugd. 

Bkt. 4/0. 1737. An excellent edition. That by Dr. Clarke^ 
in fUio, is one of the moil magnificent Claffics ever pabliflied* 

CICERO. B. C. 40. 

T. Opera omnia, E. P. 4 vol. fol. Mediolan, 1498,9.* — 11. 
■ cum Afconio, et Scholiafte veteri ac Notis integris Vic. 



torii, &c. collegit, difpofuit, &c. Ifaacus Verl^ergius, 4 tom. 
4to. Amft. 1724. A very compaft, neat, and cheap edition .— 

III. Olivet, 9 tom. 4to. Genevse, 1758. *' Editio 

emendatiflima," as it is called in the title; and the following 
Note by the learned Editor proves the truth of the Printer's afier- 
tibn. ** Alia ledio quam incautus admiferam in Edit. Parif. in 
erratorum numero habeatur velim." Orat. pro Rege Deiotaro. 
P. 329. tom. \i. The Printer obferves, in his addrefs to the Reader, 
" Emendationes fuas et in Textu et in Notis lubenti animo ad 
nos tranfmifit eruditiffimus Commentator, eandcmque refpeiftu fe- 

quentium Voluminum curam prseftabit." — iv. Ernefiif 

% tom. Hahey 8 torn* Injo, 1757 8c ^775-77. The firfi exkiiom 
*wanH many Notes tar the Philofo^hical Works ^ '---' 



.^^iVyri 
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SELECT WORKS OF CICERO. 

I. Officia, E. ?• f(A. Mogunt, apod Joan. Fuft. 1465;. Thii 
is one of the £rft printed and nobleft Books in the World. A 
Pearce, 8vo. Londl 1745. — n. De Oratore, Pearce, 8vo. Lood. 
J 74c. This edition is better printed than the former Cambridge 
editions. — iii. De Oratore, a Prouji, cum Interpretatione et 
Notis, Svo. Oxon. 17 14. This is a very ufefal Bo^^ on ac- 
count of the explanatory Notes and a good Index. — iv. Ora- 
tiones, Graevii, 6 torn. Svo. Amft. 1699. The Text of this 
edition is beautifully and correftly printed, and the Notes of 
Grxvius contain a wonderful treafure of jufl criticifm and elegant 
erudition."— V, EfjfioLs ad Attkum, GnevH, 2 torn. Z'vo. This 
is ati excellent edition, — 'VX, Ep0oLe ad Familiares, a Rofsy with 
Englifti Notes, 2 vol. Svo. Cant. 1749. *' The Notes difplay 
a rich fund of judicious criticifm with regard to Cicero's corre- 
fpondence, and the hiftory and fituation of himfelf and friends.'* 
Grasvii, 2 torn. Svo. 1677. — vii. Epiftolae ad Familiares, Svo. 
a Cellario et Cortio. Cortius is one of the beft Critics of 
Latin Profe. The Work contains a great fund of valuable illof- 
tration, both hiftorical and critical. — viii. Epift. ad BrutumlS 
Quintwn Frairem, Hagae Com. Svo. 1725. ** A very good 
edition of rare occurrence." ix. Rbetorica -ai Herennhfmy 
Burmaweij Lugd. Bat. Svo, 1761. ** A very good edition." — 
X. De Finiius, Da^ifii, S<vo. Cant. 1718, 28, 41. <* Thelaftof 
thefe Cambridge editions is the beft printed, and is very correft. 
Dr. Davies was a very learned and judicious Editor. — xi. Jca» 
demica, Dofvijiiy Cantab, 1 7 36. — xii,Tu/culan€t Queftiones, Davifiif 
S'vo. Cant. 1709, 1723, 1730, 173S. ^' Only the editions of 
1709 and 1738 contain Dr. Bentley's Emendationes in Ciceronis 
Tufculanas Quaeftiones. Some illiberal and contemptuous Reflec- 
tions of Dr. Bentley caufed Davies, I fuppofe, not to fubjoin 
them to the 2d and 3d editions." — xiii. De Natura Deorum, 
Davijiif^vo. Cant. 17 1 8. Wf. — xiy. De Drvinatione, eja/deni, 
S'vo. Cant. 1721, 1730. The fecond editipn is printed in the 
beft manner. — xv. De Legibusy Z'uo. Cant, eju/dem, 1727, 1745. 

SALLUST^ B. C. S5. 

u fol. E. P. Venet. 1470. — 11. Cum notis Varior. 

A70. Lugd. Bat. 1690. This edition is enriched with the ex. 

cellent notes of Gronovius. — iji. ' — Havercampi, 2 torn* 

j^o. Amft. 1742. — IV. Cortii, 4to. Lipf. 1730. There 

is a handfome and corredl edition with collations of the various 
readings^ &c. ad editionem Cortii, by H, Homer, 8vo, Lond. 
1789. 

C. NEPOS. 
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C. NEPOS. B. C. ^6. 

I. fol, E. P. under the title of -^millDs Probus, Vcnct. 14? ^» 

—II. Cum notis Variorum Sc Van Stavereen Lugd^ Bat. 

1734. ■ a Verheyk Lugd. Bat. 1773. ab Heu- 

fingcr, 1756. Thefc are the three beft editions. " This was 
the firfl dailic publilhed in the RuiBan Empire at Mofcow^ 
176Z." 

VITRUVIUS. B. C. 15. 

I. fol. E. P. fine anno vel loco. — 11. fol. cum figuria 

Venct. 1511. — III. De Laet Amji^ 1649. ^^ ^^ 

edition. 

VIRGIL. B. C. 50. 

I. fol. E. P. apud Vindelinum Spiram> Venet. 1470.: — «• 
Virgilii Opera, de la Cerda, 3 torn. fol. Cologn. 1628. An 

excellent edition, and a cheap Book. — iii. — Mafvicii, 

2 torn. 4to. Leovardiae, 171 7. It contains the valuable Com- 
mentary of Servius. — iv. — — — in Ufum DelphinJ, . 4to. A 
very ufeful edition. — v. ' Varietate Leiitm'is i^ perpetua Am^ 

•aotatkme illufirata a Chrift, GottL Heync^ \tomi. %*vo, I'W* 1788. 
This Work is iraperfedl without Burman's edition, to which 
Profeffor H. makes conftant references. In confequence of his 
accurate Collation of the beft MSS. and intimate knowledge of 
the phrafeology of Virgil, it is held in very great eftimation. 
The third edition was Jately publifhed at Leipfic, in 6 v(^. 
adorned with 300 beautiful defignsfrom antique gera^ and ftatues. 

— Yi. Farnabii, iimo. A very convenient edition for 

the pocket. — vii. cum Graecis Scriptoribus cojlatus, a 

Fulvio Urfino edidit Valckenaer, 8vo. Leovardae, 1747. Tlas 
is a well edited Book, and difpjays much learning. — viii. 

^ Oxon, 2 torn. 8vo. with parallel palfages from the 

Greek Poets. This is a very ufeful produftion of the Clarendon 
Prefs. 

HORACE. B. C. 10. 

f, 4to. E. P. fine anno vel loco, vel typographi indicio. 
Suppofed to be printed by Zarotus about the year 1470. — 11. 
Cruquii, 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1593. " An excellent edi- 
tion for explanatory notes.* *-^i 11. B^ntleii, 4to. Am^. 

1728. ** This laft of th? Dutch editions of Horace is by far 

' the beft."— XV. a Cunningham, the learned Antagonift of 

BcDtley, 
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Bentley, LodcI. 172 i« *' Eyery page evinces the learned Edi- 
tor's critical fagacity and excellent judgment." — v. Watfon'a 
Horace,^ 2 vol. 8vo, Lat. and Eng. Lond, " This is a very- 
valuable Book, and the Englifh Notes of Dr. W, are the beft^ 
commentary yet publifhed on Horace. It Exhibits the late Dr. 
Douglas's CoUedion of all the editions of Horace that had been 
publifhed in all parts of fiurope. His colleftion alofie muft have 
formed a very confiderable library." The number of Editions 
and Tranflations belonging to Mad. D'Eon, which 1 have feen, 
Miounted to more than 400 volumes. — vi, Horatius Gefneriy ^0. 
{tnd^^'vo. Edinburgh, ,A beautiful Book, ijohich contains a 'vety 
iu(^ui StUSiion of Notes, — vil. Horatius^ in Ufum Delphiniy %*vo» 
One of the moft ufeful, pleafant, and inftriiftive of all the Del- 
phin Claffics. Every Scholar muft recoiled the great informa- 
tion he received When at School from this excellent edition. 

*^ IndoAi difcant, & ament meminiffe penti." — viii. 

i2mo. Glafg. 1744. A commodious edkion for the pocket, 
but very dear. I notice it becaufe it is averted to be faultlefs. 
** The flieets, as they were printed, were hung up in the Col- 
lege of Glafgow, and a reward was offered to thofe who fhould 
difcov'er an inaccuracy." An edition is now printing by Mitfch- 
erfich at Leipfic with a perpetual Commentary and elegant Oma« 
znents. Two volumes are already publilhed. 

PHADRUS. A. C. 4. 



I. .12010. E. ?• Auguftoduni, 1596. Scarce. — |i. 



Burmanni, 8vo. Amft. 17 18, -avA Lugd.Bat. 1727. Burman's 
4to, editions contain variorum notes, the 8vo. only his own com- 
mentary. '* I have car«fally read over the edition of 1727, and 
it is very corre^fl, and does great honour to the lingular erudition 
and critical acumen of that great man." — lu. The 'variorum 
edition by Laurentius is a handfome and ufeful volume, and con- 
tains pauch illuftration of the author, drawn particularly from 
Greek authors. Phaedrus was publifhed by Dr. Bentley at the 
end of Terence. 

OVID. A.C. 10. 

• Metamorphofes, E. P. fol. Romae, 1471. Opera 



E. P. fol. Bonon. 1480. — 11. Cum notis variorum, 3 tom. 

f(rf. Franc. 1 60 1 . ** 1 1 . An excellent edition very defervedly efteeirted 
abroad on account of many ufeful notes," — many of which, Dr, H. 

might have added, are not to be found in Burman. — iii. 

Burmanni^ 4 tom, 4/0. Amfi, 1727. This edition may juftly 

be eftecmed the chef d'ceuvre of Burman* It is one of the nobleft 

▼OL, II, G e and 
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and moft tbmA of the Dateh Claffics< Bef^s the ndtiB 
yurityrmii it e6ntain8 thofe of N. Hdnfiut tfrhich form at rich 
fi^reof critictl learning. They afe repfinted in Fifchcr*8 edition> 
4*t6m. 8ra* Lipf. 1758. 

MANILIUS. A. C. 10. • ' 

r. E. P. 4to. Nuremb. 1474. — ii.*' Bcntlcii, 

4to. Lond4 1739. «' I regard this as one of the moft valtiabld 
editidrtsy which this grfeat Critic ever delivered to the worid.'* 

-M.iti. -— IStoeberi, 8?o* Argeftt. 1767. •' A itioft ejc- 

cdlent edition." It wajptibiilhed to oppd^ the ertiertdations of 
Dr. Bentley, and i^ therefore undefer vlnj the praiffe given to it 
hf Dr. Harwood, . r 



tlVY. A. C. It. 

X. foL E» P* Romae, 147b. — li. ^ Orbnovii, Ainf^. 

1678. A very convenient edition, as the whole work is con^ 

tained in a pocket volume. — ^iii. Heajtoe, 6 torn. 8vo. 

Oxon. 1708. *♦ This is a very accurate editioni and does ho. 
nour to that illuftrtous Antiquary."— iV. The edition by Dra- 
benborch is certainly defer ving the attention of every Scholar; 
bat the Notes are fo prolix and numerousi relating chiefly to 
points of verbal criticifffi, that f fey frequMtty fatigue and per- 
plex, inftead of informing the Reader. — v. H^ortarum 

tfU4t fupeffmit^ ex recettfioue Drakenho^chii^ twm Indict Rerum^ i^c» 
6 torn. %VQ. Oxott4 l8oo« This is oh ekgamt and cotevemeta edition^ ' 

VELLEIUS PATEllCULUS. A.C. SQ. 

It i« a fiiigttlaf circtiroftance Mth refpeft W thitf Clafllc, that 
of^iy One Manufwipt of his Works has as yet been fottnd. ThC 
dffcoveiry of others might lead to the elucidation of many obfcure 
palfages. 

X. fol. Froben. E. P. Safil, 1520.— if. ' ■ ^ 

RuhnkeKtiy 1 torn, %'uo, Lugd. BaU This WM is a model for all 
future Editors; it contains the nvhole of Bstrmau's Notes, and of the 
principal Critics moho preceded him. 

CELSUS. A. C. 50. 

. i» E.F. fol. Florcti. 1471^. — tt. — Almelbveehi, iimo. 

Amft. 1687 ritid 1715.— rii. — - — -Krairfe, 8yo. Lipf. 176^. 
— IV. ■ ■ > ^ ■ ■ * Cnnr Lexico, j^0\ Targte, 17S5. Tile belt 
edition. 

^" VALERIUS 
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VAt^IUS MAXIMUS. A. CV iH?* 

2^ , ■ ■ fol. E. F. Mogwt. 1471.-11. ^^im Tononi/ 

4to. Lugd. Bat. 1726. " This is one of the qipfi valuable niiA 

llcft edited pf the Dutch Claflics."^ — ixi.r-.^ --«» npqd Elzevir^ 

Lugd. 3at. 1632. — IV. ■ > - ' ' i — ^vo. K^tJ'PiK AgoodeJititi^ 

QUINTUS GURTIUS. A. C. 54. 

I, foU E. P. 1474.4 — ;i. — " :a Frdnfliemio, 2 vol. 8nfc 

Argent^ 1640. — 111.- ^^-^ Cellarii, 8vo. Lipf. 1668. A 

^feiul And coeunodious wosrk> which has been reprinted* *' Thiv 
editioHD 9f Freinih^uny who had nade this elegant Latin Qaffio 
his particular ftudy^ and in his Supplement to Cuirtius has {o ad. 
mirably imitated his ftyle^^ is a very corred and valuable one.*'— 
IV. '^ a Sntdfnburg^ 4to. Lugd. B^t. i^jt^. " Few Edi- 
tors have illuftrated their Authors fo well, and manifefted fo 
accurate a kn o wl edge^ ancient maxiners and cuftoms,*^ 

SENECA. A.C. 65. 

I. fol. E.P.. Neap. 1475.-11. — Vartonim ^^Gronoril^ 

3 voL 8vo, Amft, 1672. ** This is by far the moft beautiful 
and correifl e^tipa of Scneca/'--^iil, — r-^ — Tragotdut^ a Schro* 
dero^ 4J0, D^pb, 1728, " This edition ha? a very correA Text 
and ample Commentary.*' 

LUCAN. A.C. 65. 
E. P. Roma?, 1469. — 11. — Pharfalia, cum 



Notis Variorum, 8vo. Ludg. Bat. 1658. ** I can recommend 

this as a good edition." — iii. Fharjalia^ Oudendorp^ 4^^. 

Lugd. Bat. 1728.- — IV.- — - — Rhftrfalia, Bentleii, 4to. Straw- 
berry HilU This is a fcarce Boolf, but JhQuld. fee procured^ it 
it can bepurchafed at a reaibnable rate, 

PETRONIUS ARBITER. A. C 65. 

1, ■ ■■ E. P. Venet. 1499. — ^t» ■ " > * Bftryaanni, Ato<, 

Utr. 1709. *' Burman by his immenfe erudition and critical 
fagacity hath fo won4crfuUy illuftrated, tl>5^ difficult Writer, thgt 
it is almoft impoffibic for the beft Scholar to read Petronius In 
any other editicHu" Biyrman'^ 1^ ^dit^i^ was publiihed by 
Reiflce : the Commentary is more copious, but R. interpolate^ 
the Tex;t.— 1 x x , -: ^9^ ija^tonip,. 8w* , I|ripC VJ ll. 

CC2 PLINY 
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PLINY THE ELDER. A.C. 76. 



t. fol. E.P. Veronae, 1468, — 11. Variorum & 

Dalecampii^ Francof. i6o8. '* It is a cheap, commodious, and 

eorreft Book." — iii. 6 torn, itmo, Paris, '779* " ^^ 

is /aid that this edition of Pliny hj the celebrated Bntitr eontai-ns 
fibo*ve t*wo thoufand corre&ions^ ivhich bad efcaped the learned re^ 
Jearches and fagacity of Father flarduin,^ ' 

There are two editions by the learned Harduin ; the fi rft In 
UAim Delphini, 5 torn. 4to. Paris 1685 : the fecond in 3 torn, 
fol. 1723, with additional Notes and fotne Alterations, not al. . 
ways, it is faid, for the better. Franzius publilhed an edition 

in 10 vol. Svo. with . ...>. -, . . the 

Variorum united r ^ . . • -- 

- . - .C . , - , V , 

' ' ^ ? '* 

•JUVENAL, A. C. 82. PERSIUS. A- C. <^S. ^\ 
1. fol. E. P. Romas fine Anno.— 11. cum notis 



variorum, Lugd. Bat. Publifhed by Gra;vius, 1684. *' This is 

.a very correft and valuable Book.' *-r—ui. ". Henninii & 

'Kotls Cafauboni- in Perfium, 1695. — iv. — Ruperti^ Z tQm% 

^vo^ iSoOf By far the bed edition^ -^t ^j^. ;^ 

SILIUS ITALICUS. A.C. 77. ^i^ 

1. foL E.P. Romae 1471. — u. Drakenborchj 

4tO^ Utr. 17 I 7. — lU. Ernejiif 2 torn. 8t'0. — IV. — -— 

Ruperti, z torn, 8w. — V. Le Febure, i zmo. Paris, 

The* Editor is a learned man, but too peremptory in his opinions, 
■ The edition contains a collation of the fecond iroprcffion, by 
Fomponius Laetusj in 1471, ^ .*Wi-»|: -f* 

:,.V t ./:., .':.,. MARTIAL. A.C. 84. 

1. fol, E.P, apud Spirara fme anno vel loco.— -n, 

Langii, fol. Paris, apud Colinaeum, 161 7. It is a va- 



luable ftorehoufe of learned Notes ; and the fame may be faid of 
' that edited by Seriverius, i2mo. 1619, which is very fcarce.-^ 
• III, Rader publifhed a learned Edition of Martial three 

times, the laft and beft, fol. 1647. — iv. -. — Cum notis va. 

fiorura, 8to. Lugd. Bat. 1670. — v. a Smidt^ Z^uo, Amji, 

1701, it is ornamented with plates, and is ufcful. 

ii^lil^Li! .^UINTILL\N. A. C. 88. 

I. fol. E. P. Romse, 1470.^—11. — Cappcronerii, 

fcL Pfiis, I723» — lUf • — Quintdiani hiftimmm^ G^f-. 
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iterif 4io. Gsttbig. 1738. ^' 1 can pronounce this to be the 
beft edition of Qulntaian yet puUahei,f,*T rt'iertaixily is fo, as 
far as the Inftitutiones go ; but Barman's Edition in 2 vol. 410. 

deferves partictikr notice'. — IV. — '- — a Rolling nmr. Paris^ 

2 vol, I'j 12 /iji^i, and 173^. 'The Preface to thefe editions is 
written With grejtt tafte aiid daffical elegance. Jn the work 
which is extremely well calculated for the perufal of young men, 

many of the obfcure pafla^es are omitted^— v. a Spalding, 

Berolini. He has publifhed three Books, and if we may judge 
by this Specimen, the whole will be excellent, 

STATIUS. A.C. 95. 

1. — fol. E.?. Romae, 1472. Statii Opera omnia, a 

Cafp. Barthio, 2 torn. 410. Cygn. 1664. *' This edition is 
much efteemed for the critical and explanatory Notes of Barthius, 

which are indeed very excellent.*' — 11. • Variorum, 

Lugd, Bat. i$7i, Thp merit of thjs edition is aicertained by 
itsfcarcepefs.-^ III. Statii Thebais, 2 torn, i2mo. Wairington, 
1 77 5, ^* A beauti^lly printed Book, correfted, it i? faid, by Mr. 
Aikin, .who,h^ favoured the. world with many fpecimens of 
his tafte and erudition."- — ly. Statii Sylvae, a Marklaqd, 4to. 

1728. A Work of great excellence. — v* a T. Stephens, 

ivOf Cant^ apud BM(;k. ^^J)^* An e^^llent SJition* 

TACITUS, A-C. 108. 

, 1, Annalium, E. P. fol. Venet. 1468. Hiftoriarum, E. P^ . 

fpl. Roma?> 1 495* — ^^' ^ ^o"^* 4^0- Gronovii cum notis 

., Variorum, 1721. *' This is one of the moft fplendid and ufefiil 
of the. Dutch Claffics in ^to." It may be worth obferving, that 
the notes of former Editors are abridged, although profefled to be 
given intire. — iii. 2 tpm, 8vp. cum notis Haifei, Lipf. 1714. 
■" A very ufeful edition for thofe who are not (kilful in Latin, 
and wi(h to know the fenfe of many obfcure paflages in this con- 
icife and fententious writer." — i v. a Brotier, 4 torn. 4to, 

; Paris, 1 77 1- This Is one of the, moft beautiful and beft edited 
Claffics extant. The Differtations as well as ^he Notes are 

^ highly ufeful. — v. a Brotier^ 7 torn, izmo. Paris, 1776"--- 

vi. — ab eodem, Edinburgi, 410. and 4vo. 179$, The 

Paris editions vary confiderably, and the i2mo. has many ad- 
4itional Notes ; but this Scotch editi6n profefles to contain all 

that is to be found in either of them.-i^vii, ->- Ernefti, 4 

tpm. 8vo. A convenient edition, improved by Oberlin. — viii. 

— Lallemand, i torn. limo, Pointed by Barbou at Paris, 

A beautiful an4correft e4itipn, 

" - ..,,,/ 

PWNIUS 
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PUNIUS SECUNDUS. A. C. HO. 



ppiftolamm^ E. P. &}. Neap^. 147 1« Epit. 



Pan^yricosj ismo. Veoct. tpud Aid. i5iS.<-^ii* 

Pl^ftolaB Loqgolii, 4tQ. Asift. 17 34. A very ezceUent edition. 

—III. ■ Epiftobe aun notis variorom, 8vo. Logd. Bat. 

|669.-^iv. r Ge/atri, Uf§. 1770. 7^ >£««/ ^4&fMi 

im/fWfd. jMexeMtuBooi,^^'^. »■ Fans^iiciis Artnzeniiy 
410. Anft. 1758. -*-^—^ Schwartz, 410. 174$. Both are ela- 
borate editions, but encumbered with Notes. — vi. • Com 

ix)ti8 variorum, 8vo. 1675. Cdlarius poblifhed a very com. 
modious edition^ both of the Epiftles, and Panegyric, i2mo« 

UpC 1^72 1* 

FLORUS. A. C. 115. 

I. Hlftoria, fol. E. P. fine anno vel k>co.—Ti». ex 

Recer^one Grsevii, cam Animadverfionibus - ejuA lei , icoefit 
Praefatio J. F. Fifeheri, 8yo. Lipf. 1760. T14t k a Talii44e 
•dition. — HI. Dmierif 8<w. 17*1, I744« Tbe Lmtr 

tUtkn it tht better of the tn»o» 

SUETONIUS. A. C. 160. 

I. E. P. fol. Roma?, 1470. — h. Pitifd, 4to, 

stom. Leovard, 1714. ** No one better underftood Roipan 
Antiquities, or more happily illuftrated them, than Pitifcus.'* 

-— III. Oudendorp, 2 torn. 8vo. Lugd. Bat. 1751. 

•' I have carefully read through this edition, and cheerfully pro- 
nounce it to be very correflly and judicioufly publifhed." — iv. 

Burraanni, 2 torn. 4to. Aimft, i73^« editio optima. — v. 

Ernefiiy 8vo. 177 c. The fecond Edition with addi. 



-r-T5f 



tipjos, and an Index latinitatis. 

JUSTIN. A. C. 140. 

X. . — E. P. fol. Venet. apud Jenfqn, 1470. — 11- ._, 

GnmeFvii^ %vo^ '7 '9 ^^ 1760* Fur /uferi^r t9 awy other etiitm^ 

•f thi^ Author n .. - y 

CLAUDIAN. A. C. 400. 

«4 foL E. P.^apud J. Dofenfum, 1482. — u. ^ " ■■^■^ — iicfiieriit 
3 torn. 8vo. Lipf. 1758. This is one of the wry i^ JSook^ 
which Dr. Harwood allows he has not read. The excctttece irf 
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rfitio<) Jtift afcs ifce ^liirafthr d^Ai^ battled 'J^5r'— iti. 



.1. foL Is. p. NvJremb. 1476.— ii. •- Vallini, 8voi 

Lugcl. Bat. 1656^ /' This edition is very elegant and corre^,. 
and the Notes of Vallihi are kamed and judiciou^.''^^'iu. >^ 
turn Notts Variorum^ Lugd* Bat, 1671. 



COLLECTIONS IN VERSE AND PROSE. 

I. Fragmenta Veterum *toctarum, Lat. a R. Stephan. 8vo.' 

Paris, 1564. — II. Veterun\ Tragicorum, Lat. a Scriverio 

collefta, 8vo. L. Bat. 1620. — iii. Poetae, Lat. minores Bur- 
man, 4to. L. Bat. 171 3. — iv, Anthologia Poet. Lat. Burroan, 
f torn. 4to. 1750. — V, Corpus Poetarum Latinorum a Maittaire^ 
2 torn. fol. Lond. 1 7 1 3. — v i . My thographi Latini, Van Staveren, 
4to. Lugd. Bat. 1742. — vii. Audores Linguse Latins Gotho*. 
fredi, 410. Genevse, i585.-^viii. JBe jn? militari Scriptores, z 
torn. 8vo. Vefaliae cum figuris, 1670. Valuable and fcarce.-^- 
IX. Grammatical Latinae Au^ores Antiqui a Putfchio, 4to. 
Hanov. 1605.— x. Hiftoriae Romanae Scriptores, 2 torn. fol. 
Genev. i6o9i and 1653.-^x1. Panegyric! Veteres cum notis 
Sdiwartzii & J»geriy 2 torn. 8vo« Norimb* 1779- 

SELECr TRANSLATIONS, &c. 

Greek, i. Pope's Homer's Iliad and Odyffey, 7 vol. — 11. 
Potter's ^fchylus and Euripides.-^ii^. Ftwiklin's Sophocles, t 
vol. — IV. Herodote traduit par Larcher, 7 tom. This is one 
df the moft accurate and learned Works of the kind. — v. Bdce'« 
Herodotus, 4 vol.^v^.^-vi. Hobbes's Thucydides. — vii. X^a. 
phon's Expedition of Cyrus, by Spelitiam-^viii. Leland*s De^ 
mofthcnes; x vol.-^ix. Ariftotle's Poetics, by Twining, a 
Work rej^ete with learning and found criticifin* — x. Hampton's 
Polybius, II vol. 4to. — xi. Tryphiodorus, by Merrick, 8vo.— ■ 
XII. Longinus, by Smith. » 

Latin, i. Terence, by Colman. 2 vol. 8vo.— 11. Lucretius, 
by Creech. — 11,1. Virgil, by Pitt and Warton, 4 vol. iimo.— 
IV. Lucan, by Rowe. — v. Juvenal, byGifFord. — vi, Cicero's 
Cato, Laslius, and familiar Epiftles, by Melmoth, 5 vol. 8vo.*-^ 
VII. Pliay, by the fame, 2 vd^ 8v6.-*-viii. Aikin*« Tran^t^ 
ilacion of Tacitus de Moribu&GenBanorum 8c Viu AAricolat, 8vo. 

If 
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If the Reader (hould wiib> to extend his inquiries into the 
typograpical hiflory of the various editions of the Claflies, let ' 
him confult Maittaire's Annales Typographiae, Hag3c Com. lo 

torn. 4to. 1 719. Morhoffii Polyhifior literarius, &c. 2 torn. 

4to. Lubec. 1732. torn. f. p. 837, &c. Panzeri An- 
nates Typographic!, 8 torn. 4to, Norimb. 1793- Biblia^ 

graphic •Inftru^tve^ 6 torn, 8i;o. par de Bure^ and more particu* 
larly Hurla^s FahrkiuSy and the hitroduBk ad hnguam Grac, et Lat» 
J torn, 8vo. 179 2 J hj the fame diligent Editor, 



TUS £NO« 



B)r the fame Author. 

The fecond Edition, with additional Notes and Authorities, 
of a REPRESENTATION of the CONDUCT and OPI- 
NIONS of the PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS, with Remarks 
on certain Affertions of Mr. GIBBON and Dr. PRIESTLEY, 
in Eight Sermoos, preached, at the Bampton Ledttce, 1790. In 
One Vol. 8vo. Boards, 53. 

r Pmbl^edbj the fame Author^ 

^ HISTORY the INTERPRETER of PROPHECY,, or t 
View of the SCRIPTURAL Prophecies and their Acconqjlilh: 
ment in the paft and prefent Occurrences of the Worlds with 
Conje^ures refpeding their fbture completion. In XwoVoi. 
FOURTH Edition. Boards, 143. Sold by Meffr^. F. 9;^.C» 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, London, 



Pdated by Bye and Law, St. John^t Squire, Clerkecifpel I. 
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